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Tuer is for the minds of almost all a fascination in vastness, 
and a charm in the contemplation of it, whether it be of space or 
time, which is not, we are inclined to think, so readily explicable 
as it is generally assumed to be; or rather, perhaps, so perfectly de- 
fensible as at first sight it may appear to be, at least on the ground 
of origination to which it is currently referred. Fundamentally, 
and as to its essential source, this charm of vastness is generally, 
we believe, referred to an intuitively recognised relation of vast- 
ness to infinity ; of vastness of space to infinitude, of time to eter- 
nity ; and both to Him who is the infinite and eternal. Infinitude 
is presumed or assumed to be the mere extension of indefinitude, 
and eternity the mere prolongation of time: and the more sug- 
= of that indefinitude vastness of mass or of distance, or 
ong continuance of epoch is, the nearer is it supposed to 
approach the spirit to contemplation of these essential attributes of 
Deity. In conformity with these assumed or presumed relations, 
we find many moved to reverence amid the vaster phenomena of 
nature, who remain cold and silent before her simpler, yet as 
divine manifestations: many who would worship, if they well 
knew how, by the glare of the volcano, amid the surging of the 
American woods, under the sweep of the tropical hurricane, or 
beneath the still and far magnificence of the winter night-sky,— 
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whose emotions are only of gladness, or at most of thankfulness, 
beneath the stealing calm of the autumn twilight, or amid the 
sea-like waving and glancing of the young green corn: many to 
whom the storm of judgment and the crash of empires reveal the 
hand of an infinite Providence; but not the feeding of the 
ravens, or the clothing of the lilies of the field. 

Yet it is, we are persuaded, among this second class of pheno- 
mena that, circumstanced as man at present is, the most truly 
suggestive manifestations of the infinitude and eternity of Deity 
and Providence are to be found; and those which should most 
immediately symbolise them to the spirit. For infinitude is 
more than the extension of indefinitude, and eternity more than 
the prolongation of time. Infinitude and eternity must always 
work together; must always reveal themselves as working to- 
gether: and their manifestations must always appear and be 
recognised by the spirit, in order to a just recognition of either, as 
the coincident revelations of the same essential attribute. Fore- 
seeing omniscience—the specific objective manifestation of the 
eternity of His being, with whom one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years are as one day—cannot be dissociated from 
controlling omnipotence and illimitable omniprescence—the spe- 
cific manifestation of his infinitude. No class of phenomena can 
fully reveal to man, the finite, this Divine infinity—this asso- 
ciated infinitude and eternity of being. Our range of vision can 
but embrace the foresight, not the eternal foresight ; the power, 
not the almighty power; the localised presence, not the presence 
which is above locality. But we believe that, save for our native 
tendency to contemplate another and a meaner God than Him 
‘who inhabiteth eternity ;’ our tendency to regard His ‘clear 
infinity’ as no more than an extension of, space and prolongation 
of time, or at least as susceptible of distinct illustration by these ; 
—we believe that, save for this tendency, inherent in fallen 
humanity, the manifestations of the vast and the long continuing 
would less avail to shadow forth or to suggest to us his essential 
attribute of being, than would those of the near and swiftly pass- 
ing. To us, whose sphere of observation is limited by our created- 
ness, and yet more by our incarnation, and the imperfection 


at present associated with it, this first class of phenomena present 


themselves as the manifestations of a power, very mighty indeed, 
though not self-approving as almighty; but of a power operating 
only in a single direction, and as if by a succession of single 
strokes, and for a single act. We comparatively fail to discern 
here the eternal element of the infinity, under its manifestation 
of omniscient foresight, just because the foresight has gone so 
long before, so slowly evolves its majestic issues, and diffuses its 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE VAST TO THE INFINITE. 3 


results over such prolonged duration. And because of the 
absence, to our conscious appreciation, of the manifestation of 
this eternal element, the revelation of the infinitude also is in- 
efficient, and almost false. All in this vastness appears as if 
isolated and unconnected; the detached strokes of a power 
which may be the power of many or of one. The stars of the 
winter sky may oppress us by their number, their distance, their 
glory; but they exhibit themselves to our thoughts, in connexion 
with the Providence which abides for ever with each and all 
alike, rather as worlds apart and afar off, with each its specific 
and peculiar guidance and guardianship; than as His universe, 
sustained by the one Presence, living by the one Life, guided by 
the one Will, blessed by the one Love. The bond of dependence 
which, binding all into one, might speak of Him in whom and to 
whom all are one, is here too fine a chain, or the objects and 
individuals it should manifestly associate are too widely severed, 
for us to trace it from our present standing point of earth and 
earthly time, and in the homogeneous system whereinto it weaves 
the all, recognise the symbol, or find the suggestion, of the 
infinite and eternal Father. In this realm of the vast and 
enduring, apparent isolation continually presents itself to our 
view. ‘The mountain often seems to us an excrescence on the fair 
and rounded earth. The volcano is an anomaly, whose crown 
of flame and spire of smoke break up the blue of the Italian sky. 
The storm is a discord, obstructing the still, glad harmonies of 
air, earth, and sea. The stars are a severed and self-inclosed 
realm, each one severed from each, and all from us. All of these 
command, and rightly command, our contemplation, and fasci~ 
nate our regards; for in all the workings of His hand, there must 
be self-included within even the severed and isolated that which 
highest creature may well contemplate. But for us, as we on 
earth are circumstanced, they are wanting in that palpable mani- 
festation of foresight of purpose and unity of will which is indis- 
pensable, in order to aught becoming rightly symbolic for or 
suggestive to us, of His infinitude and eternity. 

“it is to a great extent otherwise with the second class of 
phenomena—the near, minute, and swift-changing. There the 
manifestations of foresight are for us palpable and present, even 
because duration is brief, and visible change unceasingly pressin 
on. We need not here, as in the contemplation of the vast an 
long-enduring, to supplement, either by an act of conscious faith, 
or through means of elaborate and tedious processes of observa- 
tion and induction, those evidences of change which are essential 
in order to the Material’s revealing, or rather suggesting, the 
eternity of the Unchanging. These are seen through the eye, 
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heard through the ear, touched through the touch unceasingly, 
in this realm of the near and minute. The decay of the flower ; 
the swift and ceaseless lapse of the stream; the flight of the 
> tant to its oe feeding place,—tell, even to our limited 
observation, another tale from the fixity of the mountain, or the 
rest of the star, whose nightly journeyings are our journeyings 
away from it, not its away from us. They bring rw ace us pre- 
sent foresight; while their ceaseless and defined succession 
exhibits to us this foresight as the present revelation of an 
eternal Providence and will. Here, too, all is manifest connexion 
and dependence of each on each, and of all on all. The 
flower is part of the earth, by and on which it lives: the earth 
is unperfect, and wanting to the full accomplishment of all its 
functions, without the flower. Nay, the changes of the flower 
are not only coincident with, they are part of the changes of the 
earth; and its decay may with equal assurance be held as symp- 
tomatic of partial arrestment or altered direction of the earth’s. 
vitality, or foreseen and predicated as involved in the foreknown 
fact of that arrestment. Here there is greatly wanting for us all 
apparent manifestation of single acts of power—of detached 
strokes of Providence and will. All presents itself as working 
together with all, and as working into the hands of all. There 
is powerfully and prominently manifest that co-operation of 
multitude and variety, by which alone the material, so far as it 
can reveal or suggest it at all, can suggest the unity of the 
eternal and infinite One. 
It should not, then, appear strange to us, that some of the most 
thoughtful and far-seeing* of earth should have been found turn- 
ing away from all the pomps of stars and the might of storm, to 
the commonplace, familiar, unobtrusive things beneath their feet 
and around them always and everywhere, as ‘to them the more 
full of wonder, and the more eloquent of infinitude and eternity. 
It may be—we believe it is—that a Wordsworth, seeking in the 
contemplation of the small Celandine or the mountain daisy, 
rather than in that of Arcturus with his sons or Etna and its 
fires, to stand in contact with nature’s closest approximative sug- 
gestions of the essential attribute of her Creator and Life, is in 
this actuated—unconsciously perhaps, or simply by that lofty and 
sure instinct which so often to genius stands in the room of 
consciousness—at once by a profounder philosophy and a more 
* We were almost safe in pe J the most thoughtful. Among the poets espe- 
cially,—the prophets and seers of the earth with regard to physical nature,—the 
star-worshippers have in almost every age and country belonged to the Byronic 
school; been characterised by the Byronic superficiality, which never penetrates. 


beyond the animaiised rind of man’s spiritual nature; and their usefulness has been 
of the Byronic gage. 
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right-seeing piety, than he who can be moved by aught which 
nature presents to anything like worship, alone the sensu- 
ously majestic and magnificent; by the ‘ might of storm, and 
night, and darkness ;’ and who must be 
“ A sharer in their fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest,” 

ere his spirit can even appear to break away from the restraining 
finitude of its earth and earthly life, and. escape into the realm of 
the unseen and the eternal. 

Yet does there exist for almost all, even for the thoughtful 
and right-seeing, a strange and strong fascination in the realm of 
physical greatness and vastness ; and an irresistible charm in the 
contemplation of its majestic and slow-evolving phenomena. 
We believe much of this fascination is altogether irrespective of 
the presumed suggestiveness of this greatness and long continu- 
ance with regard to the infinitude and eternity of the Divine 
nature: for it obtains with those who most clearly and habitually 
recognise the entire non-relation of the indefinite and the infi- 
nite ; with those for whom ‘ the heaven, the heaven of heavens, 
cannot contain Him,’ because between His being of creativeness 
and its of createdness there can subsist no relation of comparison 
whatever. Even with many or most of them, astronomy and geo- 
logy, with their majesties of mass, phenomenon, and epoch, exer- 
cise a sway over the imagination and affections, which chemistry 
and atonties, with their not inferior majesties of energised minute- 
ness, subtle vitality, and swift succession, fail wholly, or almost 
wholly, to exert. Something of this, we believe, is due to the 
greater obscurity which rests upon this nether realm of the in- 
definite, or rather, as it might more justly be called, the apparent 
less of obscurity which veils its upper scene. Ignorance of the 
first repels ; apparent knowledge of the last attracts. The light of 
the sun and stars, though, beyond a mere surface-shining, it is 
but a light that makes darkness visible, is yet a nearer approach 
to light than aught which emanates from the atom and its realm. 
Something of it too, we fear, is attributable to the inherent 
sensuousness of our present state, which makes the more glar- 
ingly sensible ever the more imposing to us. But principally, 
we believe, this fascination of vastness and long endurance is refer- 
able to the mere love of the spirit to disport itself with wide room 
around it; to its blind love of the freedom, apparently, not really, 
greater, which these indefinites of space and time permit. Its 
aspirations seem there to find freer outgoing, and to encounter, 
in the masses and epochs which there prevail, objects worthier of 
their search and theirgrasp. We question whether this its choice 
is a wise one; whether these its views as to what might be most 
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impressively great for it, are so just and unassailable as they 
appear to be. We cannot escape the belief, that the greatness of 
mere vastness and long duration may be represented in the realm 
of chemistry and atomics by a not less wondrous greatness; that 
vastness may be there compensated by energy, and long endur- 
ance by swift intensity of change. Nay, to a certain extent it is 
known that it is so,—known that, while the slow evolving of the 
star’s revolution has failed to make itself sensible to our keenest 
search, the flower has been born, has lived, died, and been born 
again ; and that these its changes are the aggregate representa- 
tion of a thousand thousand included and constituent changes. 

We have been led to these remarks, which have extended be- 
ond what we at first designed, by observing the very general 
interest which has been excited by the discoveries of the great 
Parsonstown telescope. Our whole era has been, beyond most 
which have preceded it, one in which the physical vastness of 
the universe has been extended before us. hile, above us, the 
discovery of the double stars, and the long cycles of revolution 
which pertain to some of them; of the orbitual motion of our 
sun, and the far longer that must pertain to him ; of the parallax 
of several fixed stars, and the approximative estimate thus afforded 
us of the distances of his brother suns ; and, finally, of the resol- 
vability of the true nebule, which has led one cautious observer 
to estimate rudely that, for the distances of some of these, we can- 
not assume smaller spaces than such as light would consume 
millions of years in traversing :—while thus in the heaven above 
us the indefinite of space and time has been expanding more and 
more before us, in the earth beneath geology has been detecting 
the traces of a duration in whose extent the lifetime of man the 
race dwindles to insignificance, and reading the records of con- 
vulsions, to which Lisbon earthquakes and Etna eruptions are 
but as the overthrow of an ant-hill or the sputter of a rocket. It 
is with enlarged conceptions of what indefinitude is, that man 
now gazes up from his spot of earth into the opening and still 
opening vistas of the heavens, or back from his point of time into 
the dim abysses of the past of his earth: and > should so gaze 
with deeper gratitude to Him who has so endowed his spirit ; has 
given to it a life more nearly mirroring, according as the created 
can mirror, His own infinitude and eternity, than can all physical 
greatness or physical continuance ; and has therein given to it 
capacity to sustain unburdened all expansion of indefinitude before 
it, and to dilate in adequate correspondence with all its dilatation. 
And the era of the Parsonstown telescope will, apart from all 
its future achievements—and we hope largely from these—long be 
a memorable one in the history of the observation of the physical 
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heavens. Its successful construction has solved more than one 
most important problem with regard to the fabrication of instru- 
ments of such power; has enlisted on their behalf mechanical 
genius of the highest order; and, above all, by removing the 
most delicate of all the operations connected with them—the 
polishing of their specula—from the risks and imperfections of 
manual labour, and entrusting it to the charge of machinery which 
acts with unerring certainty, it has got rid of the principal diffi- 
culty attendant on the construction of instruments of the largest 
size, and given good ground for hope yet to see even the ‘ monster 
telescope’ far surpassed.* The first achievement of this noble 
instrument, has been the removing out of the heavens an assumed 
form of matter, upon whose existence had been built up some of 
the most daring physical speculations that ever occupied the 
human intellect, and which had been called in to lend the power- 
ful aid of its presumed existence to a system of cosmogony, or 
rather of planetary organisation, in many respects most truth-like, 
and which to many had become as the assured truth. It resolved 
the nebule, strictly so called. It transformed for us those dim 
and doubtful specks, which no eye but that of the practised star- 


* We were a little surprised and somewhat alarmed, to find a preliminary section 
of Mr. Nichol’s work devoted to showing that in Lord Rosse’s instrument we have 
attained the probable limits of telescopic power. As we read on, however, to the 
reasons upon which he grounds this belief, our alarm rapidly oozed away, though 
our surprise, with a changed direction, correspondingly increased. These reasons 
are two. The first has reference to the mechanical difficulties at present attendant 
on the suspension, &c., of bodies so ponderous as these very large instruments are. 
Such an objection would scarcely have been advanced as insuperable by the author, 
if he had considered how the mechanical wonders of one generation are the play- 
things of the next. The second is a scientific one. We confess we are at a loss to 
understand it; not because of any obscurity in the apparent statement of it, but 
because that statement is founded on a misapprehension into which we can scarcely 
suppose a Professor of Astronomy can have fallen. The objection, as it seems to 
be stated by Mr. Nichol, is: there is a limit beyond which the magnifying power 
of the eye-glass in the telescope; or, as he calls it, of ‘ the microscope by which 
the image’ presented by the object-glass, or the speculum, ‘ is beat out over a 
larger surface, cannot be increased, without impairing distinctness of vision: this 
limit, according to his apparent view, is the limit also of the size and space-pene- 
trating power of the instrument: and he regards it as probable that it has now been 
attained. We cannot well understand from what law in optics, or what foundation 
in practice, such a belief should have been inferred. Every telescope, from the child’s 
toy up to the sixty-feet reflector, has for itself such a limit of power and search. 
The fact has been known almost since the telescope itself came to be known, and 
the remedy has been constantly applying: that remedy being the very thing which 
is here announced, on the assumed ground of such a limit, to be impracticable or 
useless,—increasing the diameter and, in conformity with a well known principle 
in optics, the focal length of the object-glass or the speculum, when, with a lower 
magnifying power in the eye-glass than the highest which was applicable to the 
lower instrument, a greater space-penetrating power and larger image of the object 
is obtained. It must he on other grounds than those which Professor Nichol ad- 
vances that we accept his conclusion ; or believe that, in any direction of the sphere 
of knowledge, the impassable boundary has been attained. 
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r would ever note, into clusters of suns; and in the process 
ed us forth through to which all heretofore known were 
near and of little worth. It broke up, too, with a noble reckless- 
ness of our amazement, the defined simplicity of form in which 
more subservient instruments had represented before us these 
clustering systems, and left us to search out other laws, to which we 
might conceive their fantastic and capricious ae ae subject. 
No sphere-like firmaments of suns now remain, wherein it is con- 
port = that the orbs may sweep on in defined and planetary 
paths around their centre ; no annular masses of worlds, whose 
orbitual curves, though very complex and strange-seeming, were 
still to a certain extent definable ; and that far firmament which 
heretofore had appeared as the exact shadow of our own, has now 
= on an aspect of such magnificent fantasy, that it baflles alike 

en ae and representation; and still it, too, has its shadow 
and likeness among the fantasies which have been revealed. 

Before entering into more special detail regarding the dis- 
coveries of this powerful instrument, it may be necessary, for the 
sake of some of our readers, that we should briefly state the 
views which had been previously entertained with regard to the 
true nebulz, and the speculations to which they had given rise, 
or with which they had become associated. 

In addition to the ordinary and clearly defined stars, observers 
had long been aware of a class of appearances in the heavens 
distinctly and broadly separated from these. They present 
themselves, when first reached by the eye or the telescope, as hazy 
specks or flakes of milky light, of almost every possible variety 
of form ; a very few of them being visible to the unaided eye, but 
the great majority not coming into view until telescopes of 
moderate power are employed, and a considerable number 
requiring instruments of high capabilities. They are confined 
to no particular one of the heavens, but are found diffused 
irregularly and indiscriminately through them; and are at once 
distinguished from single stars, whose light is dimmed merely by 
far withdrawal into space, by the sensible superficial extent they 
reveal. Under the examination of Sir William Herschel, these 
milky spots appeared to resolve themselves into two great classes, 
characterised by peculiarities of aspect which seemed to him 
utterly irreconcilable with identity of nature. One of these 
classes, on telescopic examination, was distinguished as follows. 
Before the instrument which first descried them, they presented 
themselves as faint and milky spots, their light resembling that 
of those delicate flakes of cloud dissolving in the moonlight, so 
common in our spring and early summer evenings, and seeming 
rather to melt away at the = Bom into the surrounding shade, 
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than abruptly to.terminate. On an instrument of higher power 
being brought to bear upon them, their light, almost invariably 
with the first excess of power, began to undergo an entire and 
remarkable change. The milkiness or haziness disappeared, and 
was replaced by a curdled and less homogeneous light ; frequently, 
though by no means invariably, exhibiting marked condensation 
towards the centre, thinning away toward the edges or circum- 
ference. And as the telescopic power was still further in- 
creased, this curdling and breaking up of the nebula became 
more and more defined, until, at last, distinct light-giving points 
came into view. The nebula was said to be resolved. Regard- 
ing the true nature and internal constitution of the class of ap- 
pearances thus distinguished, no doubt whatever could be enter- 
tained. They were manifestly clusters of stars; not necessarily 
more crowded together in contiguity than the stars of our own 
heaven, but the entire and associated mass so far withdrawn into 
space, that their egated light, when the eye or the telescope 
first caught sight of them, presented only that milky haze which 
we have attempted to describe. They were firmaments or 
systems of suns; similar, as to their generic arrangements, to that 
of which our own sun is a member, and the principal mass of 
whose stars constitutes the milky way. 

After the whole number of these nebula, however, had been 
sifted by this process, and not only those withdrawn which revealed 
sensible star-points, but likewise all which exhibited the slightest 
first trace of resolvability, there still remained a very large 
residuum, which exhibited characters the very opposite of those 
we have been describing. The milkiness and haze of their light 
remained to the last unchanged. We may, in the meantime, 
define the practical result accomplished for us by the telescope to 
be, the placing us at a point in the heavens so much the nearer 
the object being examined than without that instrument’s aid we 
are, as its space-penetrating power is high. Now, while some of 
these nebule were found to yield and give up the secret of their 
stellar constitution, on the instrument approaching us to half our 
natural distance from them, or half the distance at which they 
first presented themselves to our search,—among this second 
class, not only did all withstand such approaches as this, but on 
some we could look from a hundredth or a two hundredth of the 
distance at which they were first descried, and they were found 
to remain wholly intractable still; to retain unchanged, and 
without the faintest promise of change, the soft and shadowy 
aspect with which they at first presented themselves. The out- 
line of their forms became more distinct, and, in general, much 
extended ; their light appeared clearer and brighter, but it ex- 
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hibited no trace of that curdling up or resolution into separate 
star-points which was presented to us by the other class; it re- 
mained perfectly homogeneous under the highest telescopic 
pee which, till within the last two years, was available to us. 

wo of these nebule, for example, are distinctly discernible by 
the unaided eye; yet to Sir William’s four-feet reflector, ap- 
suinapa Mey to a two hundredth of our natural distance, and 
even to Lord Rosse’s three-feet one—a still more efficient instru- 
ment—they exhibited simple extension of form and greater 
fulness of light, but not only no trace of separate constituent 
stars, but no beginning appearance, or promise of it,—no trace 
of that hardening of aspect which began to present itself in the 
resolvable nebulz, under the slightest advance of telescopic 
power beyond that which first brought them into view. 

Such were the undoubted facts upon which Sir William Hers- 
chel proceeded. Two explanations of the remarkable pecu- 
liarities characterising these unresolved nebulz were admissible ; 
and, so far as we can even yet see, two only. The one assumed 
that the bodies presenting themselves under these peculiarities 
of aspect were really identical with the resolvable nebule, and 
that the marked distinction of phenomenal appearance was 
simply a result of comparative distance: that these also were 
firmaments of suns, so far removed from us in space, that not 
only did their aggregated light only reach our earth as a faint 
and homogeneous haze, but that the abridgment of this distance 
to a hundredth or less of its original amount, left us still com- 
at unbeginning to approach them; farther removed still 

om them than from the first we were from any known firma- 
mental nebula. There was more than mere immensity of dis- 
tance to be accounted for. There was visibility at this immensity 
of distance, which, as to its principal feature, had not become 
more visible when but a sas fraction of the original distance 
continued to intervene. This first explanation would in the 
circumstances have been wholly unwarranted and unsupported 
by facts. It inferred the existence of systems entirely unlike 
those which were known: their orbs so massed and crowded to- 
gether; the space occupied by the aggregate of these so vastly 
surpassing all we had any example of; and the forms assumed 
by some of these aggregations such entire departures from the 
prevalent simplicity of firmamental arrangement, as then recog- 
nised, and so apparently irreconcilable with subjection to known 
principles of force and of motion, that there had been direct 
violation of every principle of inductive science in assuming 
identity where every recognised feature told of contrariety. 
Another resource remained: and the alternative it presented, 
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gage as in the circumstances it certainly was, was adopted 
y Sir William Herschel. These unresolved and apparently irre- 
solvable nebule present appearances peculiar to themselves of all 
we know: are we not called on to regard them as in themselves 
peculiar, and as constituting among the hosts of heaven a class 
distinct and alone—as distinct and alone, at least, as are the 
comets in our own home system of planets and moons? The 
answer which presented itself to the distinguished inquirer’s 
mind was affirmative.* Peculiar in the aspects they wear, and 
the phenomena they seem to exhibit, these stellar appearances 
are peculiar in their own constitution and character: and the 
character which their recognised phenomena seemed most dis- 
tinctly to assign to them was that of vast diffusions of self-lumi- 
nous matter, somewhat, though very remotely and generally, 
resembling that of our comets, occupying the same region of 
space as the fixed stars, and irregularly scattered through our 
own firmamental system; this matter in a state of very high 
dilatation, gaseous, or possibly ultra-gaseous, in a condition 
peculiar to itself, and susceptible of condensation and solidifica- 
tion. Other inferences subsequently followed. On examining 
and roughly classifying these eaiead nebule, marked differ- 
ences of form were observable. Many—none more so than one 
of those two we have referred to as lying apparently so near to 
us—were characterised by the utmost conceivable irregularity. In 
others, this irregularity was less strongly exhibited: an approach to 
the sphere or spheroid—the ultimate type, so far as is yet known, 
of stellar form—was apparent, and sensible condensation of light 
toward the centre distinguishable; while that of the more irregu- 
lar and abnormal masses had been generally uniform, and even ap- 
peared, in some cases, deeper towards the circumferential portions. 


* There are two points which should be steadfastly kept in view, in considering 
the conclusion to which Sir William came. The first is, the character of the man: 
that of a decided, fearless, and far-seeing, but never rashly speculative spirit, 
thronghout whose works we shall search in vain for a single crude conjecture, far 
more for one such wayward and childlike fancy as those which abound in Kepler’s. 
And the second is, that he came to this conclusion with no hypothesis then to uphold : 
no cosmogony or rather astrogeny to find support from it. This latter was with 
him wholly an after induction; for it was with him, and in the circumstances of his 
knowledge, a true induction. 

We have dwelt thus particularly on the circumstances which led Sir William 
Herschel to his hypothesis of the unresolved nebula, because there seems a consi- 
derable amount of disposition, at present, to attribute blame to him as the originator 
of a baseless speculation. We believe the juster view would be, to leave to him, 
untarnished even by the overthrow which a more advanced knowledge has brought 
upon his scheme, the honour of a noble attempt to read by the light of present ap- 
pearance the indefinite past of the heavens, and to unveil the majestic processes of 
stellar organisation and progression. The world’s standard of value and greatness 
is success; but, and especially in the scientific world, there have been and are 
failures more honourable and glorious than some of its most vaunted successes. 
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And in a still higher class, all irregularity had disappeared: they 
resented themselves as regular discs; in some of which the 
intensity of the central light distinctly intimated spherical mass. 
Upon these observations the illustrious observer founded his 
hypothesis of a process of change progressing in these nebule: 
a condensation of the diffused and highly dilated matter compos- 
ing them around a central nucleus, proceeding age after age, 
and cycle after cycle, until from the apparently chaotic ae 
and misrule of such a mass as the nebula in the constellation 
Orion a fair and well ordered sun should arise.* If, indeed, such 
a process were actually in progress,.its steps must be too majestic, 
and its phases of result too slow of evolution, that observation 
could hope to take cognisance of them during centuries heaped 
on centuries, or to discover the slightest waxing or waning of 
phase. Yet a process of indirect observation seemed not onl 
possible, but spontaneously to force itself upon the observer's 
regard, ‘These nebule appeared to present a. themselves 
almost every stage and phase of this progression. While change 
could not be hoped to be appreciable in any one individual orb 
during thousands or millions of years, its all-prevalent sway, and 
the results of this seemed visibly to stand displayed. These 


* Under the general name of nebular hypothesis, two perfectly distinct and 
independent speculations have been currently included: that of Herschel, which 
extended no farther than we have now defined; and that of Laplace, which aimed 
to eliminate a system of cosmogony applicable to our earth and its associated planets 
and satellites, of which a nebula in the act of aggregating and condensing formed 
the starting point, and afforded the materials from which the French mathematician 
endeavoured to show elaborating, through means of the operation of prevalent laws, 
the solar system. It was only, however, after Laplace’s speculation had, as regarded 
all its principal details, been fully wrought out by its originator on the ground of 
facts exclusively associated with the solar system, that he was enabled, by the pub- 
lication of Sir William’s observations on the nebule and speculations regarding 
them, to callin the aid of their appearances to the support of his own hypothesis. 
And while the assumed existence of these masses, and the change they seemed to 
be undergoing, afforded powerful support to the planetogeny of Laplace, they 
neither originated nor directed it. Without that support, it must of course stand 
or fall by its own inherent and self-approving probabilities, and by its involving 
higher explanation of the peculiarities of the system, or the reverse. 

iewing, then, Laplace’s speculation as in a great measure an independent one, 
we do not enter into any examination of it. ‘Those who do not know it, and ma 
wish to do so, will find a full sketch of it by Pontecoulant, in Professor Nichol’s 
present work: or, which we greatly prefer, Laplace’s own Memoir in a previous 
work by our author, the Architecture of the Heavens. In Pontecoulant’s Memoir 
there seem to us far too many substitutions of the imperative must for the mildest 
possible may: far too much in the minor details is assumed as certain which is only 
possible, for an hypothesis whose strongest reasoning is from the present to the 
past, and from the known to the unknown. And we refer our readers to the 
original Memoir, rather than to any paraphrase or expansion of it, because some 
of these paraphrasts, including conspicuously Mr. Nichol and the author of the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation, have thrown much more of sus- 
picion on the speculation than of right belongs to it, by attempts to fill up its de- 
tails characterised by greater zeal than knowledge. 
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nebulz, classified, presented examples of its every phase in almost 
unbroken series. At one extremity of the chain appeared the 
formless diffusion, spread through extents of space which the most 
moderate estimate made far more than enough to fill up the voids 
between stars; shooting its great streamers north and south, 
east and west; looming vast, but pale and shadowy, before the 
mightiest instruments ; and baffling conception as to how or by 
what laws order should arise out of seeming disorder so immense 
and chaotic. At the other, was seen a bright star-point, en- 
veloped in a faint and limited halo; or even two such, closely 
adjoining, and connected by a narrow streak of nebulous light,— 
the apparent germ of a double star. And between these two 
extremes of the chain —the chaos, and the sun with but the 
lingering moisture of its birth-process clinging around it—the 
intervening links were perfect, or nearly perfect. The homo- 

neous diffusion showing traces of local aggregation and con- 
Thttiioes the great streamers drawing in toward the body; the 
shortening ellipsoid; the circular or nearly circular disc; that 
disc with brightening centre, and contracting and brightenin 
still, till spherical or spheroidal form became undoubted an 
conspicuous :—such was the well-defined and perfect series, which 
seemed to bring before us in its successive stages of result one 
great process of stellar organisation ; and to present visibly before 
us, in cotemporaneous picture, the long past of the sun, and the 
far future of the nebula, its germ. 

A few years more, and all this was as a told tale and a done 
dream. A mightier and more perfect instrument came into 
operation, and the irresolvable nebulz yielded before it. Once 
again science was taught to distinguish between the truth of ap- 
pearance and the truth of reality, and to know that, even with 
regard to its investigations, the maxim holds good, ‘ Judge not 
according to the appearance.’ And once again has it been ad-. 
oan that its spirit cannot be too child-like even in its 
daring, and too open to receive the light and life of truth. That 
which Sir William Herschel, on what were at the time and in 
the circumstances just and legitimate grounds, pronounced the 
true nebule not to be, they have now visibly become; and the 
apparently broad and clear distinctions which broke down the 
whole class of these nebulz into two strongly-marked and definite 
orders, have resolved themselves into mere incidents of distance 
and space. 

To the examination of the nebule generally, the first labours 
of Lord Rosse and his coadjutors, on the completion of his two 
larger instruments, were devoted. With pec to the first class 
indicated by Herschel, some of the results obtained were of the 
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most unexpected kind. To one or two of these we shall here- 
after refer: and, in the meantime, we turn to the still more un- 
expected and greater achievements of these instruments,—the 
resolution of many, and the distinct indication of the resolvabilit 
of all the so-deemed true nebule. This resolution began wit 
the smaller, or three-feet speculum. Several of these appear- 
ances surrendered before its search the secret of their stellar 
constitution, and presented themselves as firmamental clusters, 
differing in little save their far greater remoteness, and, on the 
whole, the seemingly more capricious and fantastic aspects of 
their aggregation, from the clusters previously recognised. 

But most of those which thus yielded before this minor instru- 
ment belonged to the number which lay near the limits of pre- 
vious telescopic reach : and with respect to some at least of them, 
resolution had been regarded as quite possible, or even probable, 
whenever the sphere of observation should be enlarged by the 

ssion of mightier means of reaching forth into space. The 
inferences of Sir William Herschel remained comparatively un- 
shaken, so long as clusters or nebulous aggregations, apparently 
so near to us as those in the constellations Orion and Andro- 
meda, remained refractory beneath the search of an instrument 
whose power of vision so far outstripped all that had gone before 
it, and gave up to its cag * 2 vaster extent of diffusion, and 
new strangenesses of form. The six-feet speculum was completed, 
and, towards the end of 1845, was first directed toward the mys- 
terious Orion nebula. Even before these examinations, it lay 
still obdurate and unchanged; its light still brightening; its 
dimensions expanding ; its form becoming yet more irregular 
and grotesque, as the fainter arms and streamers came into view ; 
but its aspect still wholly nebulous and starless. These earlier 
observations, however, were not regarded by Lord Rosse at the 
time as decisive. To an examination which could be considered 
crucial, there were requisite the utmost attainable perfection of 
the telescope, the most favourable possible atmospheric condi- 
tions, and also, we are strongly inclined to think, some measure 
of habituation of the observer's eye to the revelations of such an 
instrument—a habituation which time and practice alone could 
give. But the mighty instrument was still farther perfected ; 
clearer skies, and a more congenial air, admitted of more search- 
ing examination ; the eye ceased to be strange to the character 
of the disclosures brought to it: and in March, 1846, the pro- 
blem was solved at last, and the resolution of the Orion nebula 
announced. With its manifestation as a firmament, or cluster of 
stars, Herschel’s lofty speculations. fall to the ground, while 
Laplace’s more specific planetogeny is left self-standing, if it 
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may stand alone.* Our readers will, we think, be at no loss to 
understand, why the examination of this particular nebula 
should have been looked to with special and concentrated inte- 
rest; and why, while hundreds remain still uninvestigated, its 
resolution should be held perfectly conclusive as to the resolva- 
bility of all; as to the non-existence of the nebule of Herschel, 
and the consequent unfoundedness of his speculations regarding 
them. More than any other, even that in Andromeda, it exhi- 
bited all the distinctive peculiarities which seemed to him to 
separate between firmamental and true nebula. It was the one 
most easily and immediately seen, and thence was fairly pre- 
sumed to be the nearest to us in space of all. It nevertheless 
has remained unchanged the last of all yet investigated. It was, 
to appearance, the most loose and formless of all: and—unlike 
that in Andromeda, the only one which, as regards nearness of 
visibility, can compete with it,—it exhibited, under the search 
of all instruments up to the six-feet speculum, no sensible trace of 
local aggregation, or brightening of light. Hence the supposition 
of its being a firmament involved also that of its being a mere 
uniform stratum of stars,—a feature not presented by any recog- 
nised cluster whatever. In short, it exhibited, in the greatest 
degree, and with the most marked distinctness, all those pecu- 
liarities which induced the separation of the true from the firma~ 
mental nebule. And accordingly, when, with regard to it, all 
these peculiarities became, not, indeed, wholly explicable, but 
certainly referable to mere contingent incidents of distance, vast- 


* We believe much of the antipathy which has been manifested, and of the in- 
credulity which has prevailed, at least with a certain class of minds, with regard to 
this hypothesis, have originated less in any clear and broad appreciation of its 
scientific merits or demerits, than in its having been first promulgated by one with 
whom law was the only God, and its having been more recently interwoven with 
a scheme of creation in which law is the substitute for a present God. And for 
such the resolution of the nebule, involving as they deemed it to do the entire over- 
throw of Laplace’s scheme, has been rather a triumph of faith over scepticism, 
than a simple expansion of knowledge and science. We believe the church were 
none the weaker, and the world all the better, if the faith of the church were more 
fearless, especially with regard to physical science and its discoveries or specula- 
tions, than it has often shown itself to be; if it were better content to leave Him 
who creates and sustains to determine the time, the order, the procession, the sen- 
sible modes of his working; and to accept, though it should be from the atheist or 
the materialist, whatever they shall discover or wisely conjecture with regard to 
these, reserving it to itself to infuse all these discoveries with that presence of 
‘Him who is invisible,’ which its faith can alone truly discern. Laplace’s specu- 
lation is no more essentially atheistic, or tending towards that faithless faith, than 
is any other speculation or discovery in physical science. Let his planetogeny 
carry us back far as it may, and the astrogeny of Herschel bear us up toa far 
earlier epoch still; there still precedes this beginning, ‘in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth;’ and the long eras of fixed evolution and de- 
fined and continuous succession but embody the extension of that creative act, and 
por pee the revelation of the creative will, as the Will that arranges, completes, 
and sustains. 
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ness, &c., all probability was gone that, with regard to any which 
were less markedly thus characterised, these peculiar features 
of appearance had any deeper significance than they were now 
approved to have had for it: and all the nebulz, examined or 
not, brightened up and dilated into firmaments—their dim sha- 
dowiness of light telling but of the voids that severed from them, 
and their quaint and formless forms but calling to higher views 
of stellar arrangement, and to greater openness of eye and of 
soul to the light and glory these fantasies of form may yet 
reveal. 

We turn now, however, to a more specific survey of the 
revelations made to us with regard to the determinate forms, and, 
in so far as these in any degree suggest them, the internal con- 
stitution of some of these firmamental nebule. But we must 
forewarn our readers against regarding these revelations as final, 
or supposing that the determination of these appearances is neces- 
sarily in all respects complete. Other, and yet more powerful in- 
struments, coming hereafter into operation, may quite possibly as 
far expand, and as extensively modify, the forms we now behold, 
as the one whose achievements we are now considering has 
done; may bring before us portions of these clusters, which are 
now lost to us by distance, or by the faintness of their light ; and 
place thus before us aggregations yet more irregular, and ar- 

ments more at variance with all our preconceptions of 
mutual universal relation—of order, harmony, and law. Yet it 
would not be easy to conceive forms and arrangements more 
so than some of those already presented to us, and as they at 
present appear. The very name cluster, implying, as it does, a 
visible hanging together of the whole, is hardly applicable to 
them ; for often hosts of these firmamental stars seem wandering 
and streaming away from the mass into space, ‘as the fig-tree 
droppeth her untimely leaves ;’ or, it may be, by a process the 
converse of this, gathering in from their lonely places in creation, 
to become members of these majestic brotherhoods; caught up 
and incorporated with itself by the great family, as it, perchance, 
circles on round some indefinite centre of universal force, and 
measures out the annus magnus of physical creation. 

Turning, then, to some of these nebulz, as they formerly were, 
and as they now appear—we find in the constellation Lyra one 
which, as a nebula, was sufficiently remarkable; a dim, pale 
ring, or circular zone of light, of pretty uniform breadth and clear- 
ness, the included unenlightened space wholly unoccupied by any- 

thing like a central nucleus; and the nature of the internal changes 
which, on the supposition of its being a true aggregation of con- 
densing nebulous matter, were assumed to be in progress within it, 
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indicated by its form as certainly peculiar, and seemingly incom- 
prehensible. The fuller and more efficient observation which 
has approved it a firmament of suns, has left to it its fundamental 
peculiarity of form, and only superadded to this. yet greater 
strangeness. It is now discerned to be an annular stratum of 
stars; apparently, from the uniformity and homogeneity of its 
light, of nearly uniform depth and distribution, and wholly with- 
out central or local nuclei, or marked crowding together of its 
orbs at any point. The included hollow, however, is no longer 
void. It is seen to be occupied by narrow layers or filaments of 
stars, stretching all in one direction, and, so far as observation 
can, with its present means, discern, distinctly isolated both from 
each other, and from the inclosing zone. Nor is this all. From 
the outer edge of that zone itself, similar filaments stretch out at 
very regular intervals, and in every direction, giving it exactly the 
appearance of a wheel with conical and pointed teeth: these, as 


well as the interior ones, presenting a comparative faintness of — 


light, which we naturally and legitimately attribute either to 
greater sparsity of constituent orbs, or to diminished depth in 
stratum of them. 

But this is, comparatively, a very partial illustration of change 
in sensible form among these resolved or resolving nebulae. We 
have given us, for example, by Mr. Nichol, a representation of 
what one of the most beautifully circular, or rather spherical, of 
these bodies has become, under the search of the three-feet spe- 
culum: asomewhat crowded central knot of stars, with an immense 
extent of looser, but utterly non-uniform star-dust around it; the 
whole presenting no longer any approach to circular or spherical 
arrangement. Yet more extraordinary is the present aspect of 
the so-called Dumb-bell nebula; which, formerly exhibiting close 
resemblance of form to the object whose name it bears, and 
suggesting, in connexion with Herschel’s hypothesis, the thought 
of a binary system developing from it, has now put on an appear- 
ance which can scarcely be well defined or described. The 
nearest approach to simile we can find for it is that of a great 
anchor, the lower part, or flukes, composed of dense starlight, 
shading away towards the edges and points; the stock or stem 
a somewhat similar array, but rather less bright and dense; and 
the upper arms and ring a still denser, though irregular and un- 
equal mass; the whole being enveloped in an extended haze, 
which seems to foretell still further revelations regarding it await- 
ing us hereafter. More extensive still the changes which the 
sensible form of another of these bodies has undergone, and 
more marvellous and incomprehensible yet the result. Formerly 
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a dim and obscure ellipsoid, of uniform light and homogeneous 
structure, by its seemingly perfect 
and compactness, it presents itself now to our gaze under the 
likeness of a crab, from which Lord Rosse’s name for it has been 
taken; or, perhaps, rather that of a hybrid between the scorpion 
and centipede :—an oblong or elliptical body, tapering away to an 
immense elongated tail, fringed on either side with an immense 
array of streaming arms po filaments, irregular alike in length 
and breadth, and in direction of stretch; the body presenting 
what we frequently, though by no means invariably (gp 
ing — or greater depth of orbs toward the centre, diminishing 
towards the circumference ; the tail and filaments dim and faint 
in comparison, and rather shading off into the surrounding dark- 

ness, than abruptly ceasing to be. 

Among the pre-recognised firmaments, however, one change 
of sensible aspect has been noted and pictured, which casts all 
these into the shade. There was one of these, situated on the 
extreme limit of telescopic observation, which seemed the exact 
counterpart of what our own must appear, as seen from a certain 
distance, and in a particular line of vision; an annular zone of 
stars, inclosing within its hollow a detached globular cluster, the 
ring throughout about a third of its extent cloven into two, 
with a belt of comparative darkness between its parts. All trace 
of that resemblance has now disappeared. This mighty system 
—for mighty it must be, even among these mightinesses—has 
now put on the aspect of a great spiral shell, with two distinct 
and seemingly spherical nucleated masses of stars, occupying, the 
one its apex, and the other its opening, and apparently ne. 
up towards them the vast winding convolutions which coil an 
stream between them. A mnngily regular irregularity charac- 
terises these convolutions themselves. They extend themselves 
not in continuous or homogeneous strata, but by a succession of 
brightening and darkening streamers, the brighter patches of one 
spiral lying generally opposite the darker of the next; while the 
base of the shell is fringed by a vast array of orbs, whose arrange- 
ment and location at once suggest to the fancy the idea of a flow 
of stars inward from the environing spaces. 

It is vain for us at present to look for even approximative 
calculation of the distance or extent of these systems of orbs, still 
more to attempt definitely to estimate them. With regard to the 
first, enough may be safely deduced to a us that distances we 
have hitherto regarded as very vast, dwindle into insignificance 
compared to them; and we believe the estimate we formerly 
alluded to may be safely taken as within the truth—that some 
of these far world-mists lie now before our gaze, not as they at 
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present are, but as they were millions of years ago ;* so long has 
the light which falls upon the eye that seeks them been, in tra- 
versing the void which intervenes between them and us. Hence 
the definition of the telescope as an instrument which approaches 
us to them, or them to us, is radically a defective one; for it 
penetrates into space alone, not into time. Were it otherwise— 
could we divide, again and again, by successive actual strides at 
will the intervening voids, till but such a fractional part remained 
unvanquished poy telescope leaves with regard to the meaner 
of the two indefinitudes which environ these great ones of creation 
—could we thus outstrip the slow descent of their light, and its 
revelations of their phases, yet stranger revelations might be 
brought down to us, and the phases of a few centuries back, 
compared with those of the far more distant eras of which alone 
we can at present take cognizance, might suggest to us something 
with regard to the mighty progressions which we intuitively 
assume, as bearing these sun-systems on toward the consummation 
of all things. Suggest something: we do not say reveal much. 
For in the evolution of their progressions these millions of years 
may be of very small account—less than the moment to the dew- 
drop, or the summer morning to the strong-limbed oak. 
ually vain is it for us to attempt estimating the individual 
extent of. these far off firmaments. We know, indeed, enough 
to assure us that here also we must lay aside all preconception 
as worthless by deficiency, and stand prepared for more definite 
future revelations, which may make our milky way and all our 
stars—less than a hundred years ago the all—hardly worthy to 
take its place even among the humbler of these its brethren. 
We have seen that to Sir William Herschel, and to many another, 
cautious and docile as he, it was a less violation of the principles 
of pure induction to conceive a new and unknown form of matter, 
than to assume the being of systems of the farness and the extent 
which many of these must now claim. And, now that we know 
the truth—know, for example, that the cloud-flake in Orion, first 
* Of this fact a very strange use has been made in a small tract which has heen 
recommended from at least one London pulpit, as well as by the press, “ The Stars 
and the Earth:” the purport of which is to bring to us clearer conception of the 
omnipresence and omniscience of Deity, by showing that there is pictured out upon 
space a continuous record of the sensible changes and transactions of time, which it 
would require but a sufficient height of position and energy of sensitive or per- 
ceptive power, to read as a simultaneous representation. We recommend the 
author, before he continues, as he threatens to do, a speculation so crude and gross, 
to consider well whether this were a God, or the omniscience of a God, which he 
seeks thus to elucidate, and not rather a mere gigantic man, the subject and even 
abject creature of space and time and his so-called omniscience ; but the extension 


of man’s lowest kind of knowledge, and that one wherein he is surpassed by 


mre among the lowest of the brute creation—his perception of the sensible or 
visible. 
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revealing itself from the far depth of its dwelling-place in space to 
the unassisted eye, and occupying a very sensible extent before it, 
and bearing approach to a three-hundredth of its distance un- 
changed and unresolved, is, nevertheless, a great company of stars 
—conception falters in attempting to grasp the multitudes which 
must make up that host, and the extent of the spaces they must 
animate with their light, their activities, their life. This we ye 
almost surely say, that all these stars of ours, milky way and all 
—the favourite synonym in past times of the numberless—might 
be thrown into it, without material expansion of its aspect, or 
brightening of its light. But, in speaking of conception faltering 
in its first attempt to grasp the vastness of such majesties, we 
mean alone that heretofore we have been called on, by sensibly 
presented objects, to conceive nothing approaching their extent, 
or the farness of their removal from us, Once pictured before the 
mind as existing, they are as instantly and easily conceived; they 
lie as clearly and definedly before its expansive and contractive 
eye, as do the lowliest forms which the hand can handle upon 
earth. And here again we are almost constrained to ask, whether 
higher conception of the true majesty of indefinitude, alike in 
space and time, were not attainable by us in the contemplation 
of the realm of the molecule, and of its a activities— 
most truly defined, according to our present knowledge, to be 
““movement and action at unmeasurable distances”—than in that 
of these larger masses and more sensible activities of suns and 
firmaments? We have already drawn far nearer to the last than 
.to the first; our minds have been brought into more immediate 
contact with those far than with these near activities; the 
weakness and imperfection of sense been more fully vanquished 
for the one than for the other. The homogeneous structure, for 
instance; which these far denizens of creation once exhibited, has 
sensibly vanished before our closer examination, and the com- 
ponent star-particles now stand a revealed. But the homo- 
geneity of the water-drop remains before sense still unchanged— 
lies, as the Orion nebula so long lay, defying nearer approach, 
and resisting all direct efficient search from our point of present 
nearness. We can, indeed, rend asunder these component 
elements of it, to whose union we ascribe the specific charac- 
teristic activities of that little sphere; but we find that now in its 
oxygen and hydrogen elements there but lie before us two homo- 
geneous structures instead of one, each with its own specific 
activities. The resolution which has been accomplished for the 
nebula still baffles us here. We see not the constituent particles; 
we can take no note of the succeeding epochs. We take cognizance 
of motion, activity, and energy alone by long and painful pro- 
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cesses of remote induction and uncertain inference. The distance 
and the extent of the farthest and mightiest firmament have begun 
to be distinctly defined to us, and have, therefore, come wholly 
within the grasp of conception; while the molecule and the 
realm of its intense and swiftly consummating activities remain 
still indefinitely removed from us, and unconceived and uncon- 
ceivable. It is here that the truest indefinite lies for us. 

Far more incomprehensible, however, to our present know- 
ledge, than the mere distance and extent of these firmaments of 
suns, are, with regard to many of them, their internal arrange- 
ments as associated systems, and the nature of the motions and 
orbits of the constituent orbs. Have these orbs motions at all? 
It is, of course, impossible for us yet to have sensible manifesta- 
tion of these; and hopeless to expect it for centuries or more 
than centuries to come. Yet firmamental arrangement and 
motion have now become inextricably associated in our minds; 
and with the satisfactory establishment of the long-suspected 
orbitual movement of our sun, there has grown up an increasing 
difficulty in our conceiving any heavenly orb, or even any aggre-~ 
gation of orbs, at rest. itherto, seek where we may, we have 
not found rest throughout all the physical universe. Upon earth 
we have found ‘the rivers run unto the sea, and the sea is not 
full,’ for its waters stream up to the clouds, and the clouds flow 
down upon the hills, and the water-springs of the hills find the 
rivers again; and, restful and sluggish though they seem, 
‘surely the mountain falling is coming to nought, and the rock 
‘being removed out of its place.’ And in the heaven above us, 
we might almost say still more decisively, rest has nowhere 
presented itself to our observation, but everywhere motion, the 
type and the symbol of change: the visible and tangible pro- 
phecy, if not of consummation and entire dissolution, at least of 
change so entire and universal, that in comparison of what now 
they are, the heavens shall indeed pass away like a scroll. Nay 
more; motion now presents itself to us as the great instrumental 
means for the maintaining of order among these crowding orbs ; 
for the restoring of interrupted balance, and the preservation of 
perfect harmony. And if it be beginning to reveal itself as also 
the great mediative means whereby all that now is shall be 
extensively, it may be wholly, changed, we may rest well assured 
that this also has been foreappointed, and that this progression 
shall issue, if not in the evolution of a yet more glorious physical 
universe, yet in the clearer illustration of His infinitude and 
eternity, whose creative will is the ever-present sustenance, 
guidance, and controlment of all. 

We are constrained, then, to regard motion as one element 
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of the activities of all these orbs of heaven. We find the moon 
gliding on her path around the earth; the earth, with its fair 
subordinate, circling around the sun; the sun, with his girdlin 
worlds and their girdling moons, sweeping along his uiaiaaiishel 
path. There is much in the aspect of some of these far-off fir- 
maments to make us wonder what the strange movements of 
their constituent orbs may be, and what the devious, irregular, 
undefinable paths they traverse: nothing to make us except 
them from that all-prevalence of action and motion which all 
advance of research hitherto has but brought before us as the 
more all-prevalent. Cases are not wanting, indeed, where we 
have little difficulty in conceiving, and within certain limits of 
ible error defining, the probable nature of those stellar paths. 
ere are, for example, clusters, the forms of which are so nearly 
globular, that we are comparatively safe in assuming the orbits 
of the stars composing them to be not far removed from those of 
the earth or her sister planets,—curves more or less elliptical, or 
approaching the ellipse, having for their centre of impulsion the 
general centre of the forces of the firmament. But such cases 
are comparatively rare; and in one or two such, which have 
been subjected to the examination of Lord Rosse’s instruments, 
the former apparent simplicity of clustering has expanded into 
recondite and complex irregularity. And especially such systems 
as those which we nant endeavoured to describe, as having grown 
out of what were considered irresolvable nebulz, baffle for 
the present all attempts definitely to realise the paths of the 
constituent orbs. When we turn, for instance, to the annular 
system in Lyra,* could we remove the interior and exterior fila- 
ments, it were not very difficult to assign, for the stars of the 
ring itself, a probable path which, though peculiar, were not 
irregular,—a double motion of translation, which bore the orbs 
round the vast circumference in a curvilinear path that oscillated 
in regular alternations between the exterior and the interior 
edges. Or, simpler still, it were in consonance with recognised 
principles that, the equality of mass and of distance being per- 
fectly uniform and balancing at — point, the centre in space 
should correspond to the centre of force, and the orbs move on 
with a single and uniform motion in the plane of the ring. No 
such paths, however, can belong to the stars of the filaments 
within and without the zone. Locate the centre of force where 
we may, we distinctly see that their firmamental orbits must be 
* We are assuming the plane of vision on which all these systems lie to us to be 
such that their apparent are actual representations of their true forms. This, how- 
ever, is of little real consequence; as, in all the cases we have selected, the appa- 


rent forms are such that the actual ones cannot be otherwise than complicated and 
most irregular. 
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most irregular and undefinable; while their filamental aggrega- 
tion, their hanging, as they seem to do, loosely together, seems 
distinctly to intimate that each filament ‘ moveth altogether, if it 
move at all;’ that their ratios of activity are far more nearl 
approximated than, with orbs so differently situated with regard 
to the common centre of force, we could lies anticipated these 
should be. A similar or analogous difficulty meets us when we. 
examine either the Crab or the Dumb-bell firmament. In the 
former, indeed, we find that the body or principal _ of the 
system—a not very regular ellipse—exhibits marked crowding 
ther of the orbs toward the centre. This may be supposed to 
int out either a very great amount of aggregation among the 
interior orbs,—the system being, in this case, a comparativel 
shallow stratum of stars, with the inner ones closely approxi- 
mated, and the outer farther removed,—or a mass more nearly 
globular, the intenser central light being due to the occupation 
of the field of view there by the entire depth of the dan, 
while the edges — the fining and thinning away of the 
rounded mass. Perhaps the more probable explanation of this 
peculiarity of appearance—an exceedingly one—is 
that which refers it to the conjoint operation of these two causes, 
the second being, however, by far the more efficient of the two. 
But in any case, and under any view we may take of the origin 
of the appearance thus presented, the paths of the stars compos- 
ing the system are quite conceivable as more or less regular 
ellipses ; and comparatively slight additions to our present know- 
ledge might enable us even to map them definitely out. Not 
so with the elongated, and either very shallow or sparse filaments 
of stars, which in this Crab nebula, as in the annular one, present 
themselves to our observation. Here again, we are baffled in all 
attempt at definement, or even remote conception of the nature 
of the orbits described; and the more so, by the manifest hanging 
together of these filamental appendages to the body of the firma- 
ment. Did that central mass exhibit, as in other cases it does, 
simply a broad environing diffusion of star-dust, somewhat 
equally distributed, the orbs of this outer region of the system 
might easily be conceived as each holding on its individual path— 
a path regulated mainly by the mass of the orb, and its distance 
from the centre of force. But in the case we are consideri 
the entire reverse of this equality of distribution presents itself. 
Distinct strata of stars alternate with corresponding voids; and 
the maintenance of these coherent filaments,—the non-dispersion 
of the orbs composing them, in ever-varying diffusion over the 
whole exterior realm,—seems to indicate an equality, or even a 
conjunction of motion among them, to which known analogies 
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afford no clue. By the Dumb-bell or Anchor nebula, difficulties 
of another kind are brought before us. Here, as in many other 
cases, two central groupings seem to be exhibited; and while, 
could we isolate these, the firmamental arrangements and 
motions of each were comparatively simple and easy of define- 
ment, the broad and dense belt of stars which unites the two 
not only is itself a mystery as regards its internal structure and 
ut it involves in corresponding mystery the 
more comprehensible portions of the system it unites. 

In considering, however, the present incomprehensibility of 
the motions and arrangements of very many of these firmaments, 
there is one important fact which should ever be kept in view— 
the frequent recurrence, not only of the same general and ex- 
plicable features, but of essentially the same anomalous and in- 
explicable ones. Amid all these varieties of irregularity, there is a 
certain occult likeness which seems to indicate that apparent 
irregularity is here the fruit of generic principle, and high, far- 
seeing design; to point to some great scheme of evolution in 
progress, wherein, perhaps, each of these majestic systems may 
but play the part of an individual mass. This regularity of 
irregularity ; this definedness of the undefinable; this unity of 
unlikeness to that which our present knowledge deems most 
simple, most orderly, most harmonious, most perfect,— should, we 
believe, suggest to us the thought that the unrest of these orbs 
and systems is more than a mere motion in space: is an unrest in 
time, which is being conducted on, through the instrumentality 
of principles and laws as yet very imperfectly apprehended by 
us, cay > successive phases toward higher and more perfect 
phase. d yet more decided, though, at the same time, more 
mysterious, indications of such change are set before us, in the 
sensible aspects of those systems; indications which appear to 
point either to disruption or consolidation of them, as the next 
= stride toward the consummation. Such indications seem, 

or instance, to be given us, even in those least complex forms 
where two great nucleated masses of orbs present themselves. 
It is difficult to look on the Anchor firmament, or the many 
others generally resembling it, without the impression that these 
densely massed extremities are destined not always to be bridged 
together by the intervening zone; that each is gathering in to 
itself the contiguous orbs, its own clustering and crowding to- 
gether the while; and that yet these may become two isolated 
systems, balanced, it may be, and mutually revolving as units in 
association like that of the binary stars; but each containing 
within itself the centre of force to its own individual orbs—self- 
standing and as a system complete within itself. And when from 
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this system we turn to Lord Rosse’s great conch or spiral one, 
these indications become at once more decided, and more per- 
— and mysterious. Here, also, we find two great and 
strongly marked nuclei, associated by intervening zones of orbs. 
But the connecting bond is no longer, as in the former case, a 
parallel and homogeneous zone; it is made up of an interrupted 
and complicated succession of deep or crowded, and shallow or 
thinly peopled patches of orbs. These deeper and more crowded 
portions seem at first to suggest the idea of minor and inde- 
pendent aggregations in progress there; of a breaking up of the 
associating bands or convolutions into local systems, which may 
be destined ultimately to flow in upon and coalesce with the 
great nuclei, or to subsist as isolated and independent schemes. 
One very remarkable feature in this singular* firmament appears 
to corroborate these suggestions. The parts of the connecting 
zone immediately contiguous to the principal nuclei, present 
themselves as almost perfectly homogeneous and unbroken ; as if 
there the great nearness and preponderance of the central force 
had coerced and restrained the tendency to local aggregation ; 
and the curdling and breaking up of these bands increase as we 
remove from these mightier centres. We have elsewhere still 
stronger manifestations of this procession of firmamental disrup- 
tion and local consolidation. ‘There are systems whose whole 
surface einer mottled and curdled ; a mere congeries of isolated 
patches, loosely held together by the orbs which at present thinly 
people the voids between, but which may yet be gathered up to the 
aggregating masses they adjoin, and leave darkness and silence 
in the spaces which now they occupy. Nay, in the system 
which lies most open to our search, and with which are bound 
up our most immediate present interests—in our own home-fir- 
mament—these indications are so distinct and decided, that they 
have been held, from the time of Herschel downward, to show a 
process of disruption certainly in progress before us. In the 
remoter portions of the milky way—in the nearer we might more 
easily confound appearance with reality—and capella on its 
extreme confines, where the central and aggregating force is 
weakest to coerce and restrain, these manifestations of disruption 
and local systematising are abundant and strongly marked. 
Patches crowded and crowding present themselves, environed by 
corresponding vacancies; and though in the case of almost all of 
these there is a connexion with its fellows still by lines of continuous 
star-dust, and though thus the general aspect is of a glorious net- 


* Not, however, a solitary in its strangeness of wild and glorious majesty. We 
are informed by Mr. Nichol that Lord Rosse has noted as exact a double of it, as 
it was so long supposed to be of our own astral system. 
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work, more than of perfect isolation, yet does the begun detach- 
ment seem surely to predicate the consummated separation. 

We fully agree with Professor Nichol, that all these appear- 
ances distinctly intimate to us great processes of change as 
going on among these ‘ infinitudes;’* but we do not at all 
with him in the feelings of astonishment and awe with 
which he seems to re these announcements. They bring no 
strange tale to us; shock no preconception; disturb no belief. 
They but fall in with and confirm the intuitions of the immortal 
spirit—that change, or, as we frequently term it, decay and dis- 
solution, is the appointed lot of physical creation: of its humblest 
form; of its glorious aggregate. They but make sensible the 
preknown identity, as to essential characteristic of origin, nature, 
and subsistence, of the sun and the snow-flake, the firmament and 
the flower. They but identify the createdness of each. And 
long ago most of us at our mother’s knee have learned words 
which, more clearly than all these dim and far intimations, con- 
firmed to us the truthfulness of these intuitions, and taught us, 
alike in the heavens above and in the earth beneath, to look for 
change, and amid its hurrying and distracting whirl to lay hold 
by faith of a changeless God: ‘These shall perish, but thou 
‘ remainest; yea, all of them shall wax old as doth a garment; as 
‘a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed: 
‘ but thou art the same, and of thy years there is no end.’ 

As intimating to us, with = to these mightiest known 
physical accumulations, the predominance of change over them 
and their constituent orbs, these appearances intimate no new 
and unexpected thing. Do they bring to us any intimation of 
the nature of that change, or of its next great resting-place of 
phase? We need not warn our readers that it is vain to look 
for sensible manifestations of its advancing. The slowness of its 


* We regret to see a writer who might be an eloquent and impressive one, 
failing to do justice to himself in this respect by his very liberal and very 
unconsidered use of such words as inconceivable, infinite, eternal. They meet 
us on almost every page. We find them applied to things which are not 
only quite measurable, but which have been measured; and to epochs which, 
even in the estimation of Mr. Nichol, our immortal lifetime is destined to see 
expire. We even hear of many infinitudes, and of more than one eternity. And it 
is only after some experience of his style, that we become wise to know these are 
with him mere figures of rhetoric, designed simply to render impressive some fact 
or speculation, before which the writer desires us to stand amazed and confounded. 
Their great frequency, however, deprives them of all such power; and at last for 
infinite we mentally substitute greater than earth, and for eternal, longer than the 
earthly lifetime of man. We beg to assure Professor Nichol that, at least for many and 
we believe for all, he will approve himself neither a less correct thinker, nor a less 
impressive writer, if he restrict the words infinite and eternal to Him whose alone 
they are,—to whom alone they can pertain—His incommunicable attribute, alone 
in virtue of the possession of which man dares acknowledge Him as God. 
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evolution must be proportionate to the vastness of the forms it 
deals with; and if conception falters on the first presentation to 
it of the immensity of distance and of greatness which pertain to 
these firmamental majesties, it may well falter, too, in contem- 
plating the probable months of their phases, and years of their 
changes; or rest content with simple realisation of them as to its 
resent powers and means indefinite. We have seen how Sir 
- Herschel endeavoured to overcome, with regard to his nebule, 
whose supposed progression also required these far-extended eras 
for manifestation, the difficulty which originates in the briefness 
of man’s mortal being, and the impossibility of his overpassing its 
bounds, in his observation of physical nature, otherwise t 
through inferences deduced by his judgment from his judgment 
of its present appearances. He classified the various masses which 
presented themselves according to the amount of progression 
they seemed to have undergone ; and thus secured, from among 
the widely varying amounts of that progression, simultaneous 
sensible representations of the past, present, and future. No 
such process, however, is possible for us here. He could de- 
finitely and certainly fix the abnormal phase of the progression 
he was investigating, so far as it was still to be found in the 
heavens. We have no data for determining which of our series 
among these progressing firmaments represents the past, which 
the present, and which the future; for that which we deem the 
most advanced may be the least, and that which we deem the 
least, the most. We have spoken of processes of firmamental 
disintegration and local aggregation as going on; but we have 
done so only because it has been customary to consider the 
recognised appearances as indicating this. A process the con- 
verse of this may be actually the one in which these appearances 
originate. They may really point to an earlier phase of stellar 
arrangement, the transition from which is still imperfect and still 
in progress; and these curdlings up, and partial crowding to- 
gether of orbs, may in reality be the traces of a previous condi- 
tion of firmamental arrangement, or rather of arrangements out 
of which the more extended ones are being elaborated. It is as 
possible, perhaps we might say as probable, that the pre-existin 
phase of the stellar heavens may have been one wherein sma 
groups of orbs were the generic feature; that the present ten- 
dency of change among them is to consolidation of these into 
ightier schemes; and that the imperfect detachments which 
stil present themselves so frequently in these consolidating 
schemes, almost invariably toward the confines of the efficiency 
of the central and consolidating force, are the indicative remains 
of that earlier arrangement, as that these indicate processes of 
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detachment and isolation now going on, and present before us 
mightier breaking down into more limited schemes. 
ut, whatever be the character or the essential direction of the 
changes thus revealed to us, that change on the loftiest scale, 
alike as to space and time, is revealed to us as passing over these 
systems, can hardly admit of doubt. We may even define its 
neral character to be consolidation ; either of lesser schemes 
into more extended ones, or of portions of greater each into a 
more compact and united whole. Through what agencies this 
is being effected, it is vain with our present knowledge to inquire. 
We have very strong grounds for suspecting, with regard to our 
solar system, that a resisting ethereal medium is steadfastly, 
though to us imperceptibly, save in the case of one light denizen 
of the scheme, inducing a somewhat analogous result: causing 
the secondary orbs to draw in toward the sun, and compacting 
the whole into greater unitedness of contiguity and of force. 
No argument can be urged against assuming the diffusion of this 
medium throughout all these firmaments: the crepuscular theory 
of light, indeed, assumes such a diffusion: and none against its 
operating upon the orbs composing them with an influence analo- 
gous to that which it is believed to be exerting here. We refer to 
it, however; simply as an exemplification of one agency which 
we almost certainly know to be inducing this phenomenon of 
consolidation ; not as the agent, the only or probably the most 
efficient one, through which these far mightier schemes are being 
led on through their far mightier marches. And we refer to it, 
too, and to its still and slow yet unresting and unfailing efficacy, 
for the purpose of warning our readers from firmer standing- 
ground, against presuming that the sensible agents employed in 
effecting changes so majestic upon systems so immense, must be 
correspondingly complex, incomprehensible, and unmeasured. 
Were we to seek a fundamental and universal distinction, whereby 
to separate the doings of the Creator and those of His creature, 
man, we should select the disproportion by deficiency of effect 
to cause in those of the last, of cause to effect in those of the first. 
It is the dripping rains, far more than the storm or the earthquake, 
which bring the mountain to nought; the silent sun-heat, far 
more than the brawling winds or hurtling tempest, which raises 
ocean from her bed to form ‘ the waters which be above the fir- 
mament ;’ the worm at the root far oftener than the levin bolt 
which lays low the pine. And, vast as the range which the 
change, whose tread is through aggregations of suns, embraces, 
and mighty as are the units it deals with, the agents which lead 
it on may be patiently persevering as the dripping rains, quiet as 
the quiet sun-heat, frail-looking as the worm at the root. They 
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are the agents, or rather the manifested presence of an infinite 
and omnipotent Will; and to its infinitude it is of equal account 
whether the firmament is to be led on, or the rain-drop to be 
guided from the cloud. 

Leaving, however, these scenes of distant and majestic great- 
ness, and of order so vastly related to space and time, and con- 
sequently so far from being comprehended by us, that it appears 
as yet mighty and reckless disorder, we now draw in toward a 
realm where faith, not alone in the essential order, but in the 
fulness of man’s understanding of its principles and definition of 
their results, was so implicit, that a small apparent departure from 
its pre-estimated issues led him surely forth into the dark and 
unknown, and enabled him there to see with the eye of the mind, 
ere the eye of the body had looked upon it, the instrumental 
cause of that departure. And in this nearer realm also, modern 
discovery has been leading man forth toward farther remoteness, 
and bringing definedly before us greatness of space, epoch, and 
efficient and operating force, surpassing all we had previously 
known. 

Some sixty-six years ago, the same distinguished astronomer 
to whom we have had so often to refer, in the course of a general 
survey of the heavens, observed an orb which was laid down on 
some of the existing sidereal maps as astar. A few examinations, 
however, satisfied him that it was a planet; and it was not long 
before the elements of its orbit were calculated, and its path by 
theory traced out on the heavens. Since the date of that obser- 
vation, it has not yet completed an entire revolution; and much 
relating to itself, its subordinate moons, and many apparent 
peculiarities characterising both it and them, is still enveloped 
in uncertainty. Very few save the trained watchers of the 
stars have seen this distant Uranus; it generally requires instru- 
ments of sume power to show it even as a faint star point; and 
of far greater to reveal that disc which first pennies its dis- 
coverer its planet-nature ; for it lies at a distance from us which, 
though of small account as compared with the remoteness of even 
the nearer stars,* is immense to that of the earth from the sun or 
from its nearest congeners in space; and hence the small por- 
tion of sunlight which falls on it,—not 535 that with which we 
are favoured,—leaves it enveloped beyond all else we know, in 
the night of the remoter planetary realms. Its path through the 
heavens, however, has been followed year after year; and year 
after year discrepancies have been sheneed between the actual 
and the calculated path. Again and again the calculations for 


* As 19 to 650,000, 
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that path were verified; corrected where correction was found 
to be needful; confirmed where it was not: but these irregu- 
larities still remained. Every probable supposition was put forward 
by which to account for them, as well as one or two very im- 
probable ones: the resistance of the ethereal medium; the dis- 
turbing influence of a large satellite attending the planet ; im- 
perfection in the operation, or modification in the laws, of the 
sun’s attractive force at such a distance ; and, lastly, the action 
of an undiscovered mass beyond the orb whose irregularities were 
under discussion. The first would have explained only such a 
steadfast irregularity as that which it is believed to originate in 
Encke’s comet; and was, from the value of its efficiency as in its 
case recognised, utterly inadequate for that of Uranus. The 
existence of the second was negatived by all observation ; and 
the dimensions, the path, and all connected with the assumed 
satellite, it was found, must be such as were utterly at variance 
with all elsewhere exhibited. The third was a pure assumption, 
the extreme improbability of which forced itself at once on every 
mind. Who first thought of the fourth, it is difficult now to 
ascertain. It seems, however, to have been first definitely sug- 
sted in 1834, by the Rev. Mr. Hussey; but to this we sh 

ereafter have to refer. On the 23rd September, 1846, M. Le- 
verrier,—a name till then unknown, or almost unknown, in 
England, but which has now become one for all nations and all 
times,—communicated to Dr. Galle, of Berlin, the final result of 
his calculations for this unknown mass; and on the evening of 
that day it was seen and recognised as a planet for the first 
time. 

We cannot now follow the technical steps of the process which 
has issued in this noble discovery ; a discovery certainly in itself 
of importance, as adding another denizen of no mean worth to 
our planetary system; but winning its highest value and beauty 
in our eyes, as having been one in which theory anticipated and 
guided direct observation, and the mind in its abstractions out- 
stripped the eye in its far-seeing. The discovery of Uranus was 
an act of pure observation ; that of the five asteroids the fruit of a 
conjecture as to probability ; in the case of Neptune theory fixed 
the distance, weighed the mass, told the year, defined the place, 
and then, and not till then, appealed to observation, and de- 
manded, rather than prayed, confirmation from it. Some of the 
preliminary steps of reasoning by which the sphere of inquiry 
was circumscribed, and the looser anaiaite of the body detuned, 
are of themselves striking examples of logical clearness and far- 
seeing acumen. The unknown body acts on the mass of Uranus, 

but exerts no influence on that of Saturn; it is, therefore, to be 
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sought without the orbit of the former, and not between those of 
the two. Did it lie near the path of the remoter, it would still, if 
large, disturb that of the nearer also; while, if small, it would 
act upon the first only when in conjunction with it, or for a short 
time before and after that phase of nearest mutual approach ; 
whereas the observed perturbations indicate an influence exerted 
during lengthened and continuous periods: therefore a large 
mass, located at a considerabie distance from the one on which 
it acts, is to be looked for and estimated. But, if this distance 
exceed acertain determinate amount, the mass capable, at such a 
degree of removal, of disturbing to such an extent the motions of 
Uranus, will also reveal its presence by a smaller amount of dis- 
turbance on those of Saturn ; therefore it lies within certain limits, 
both as regards distance and mass. Finally, these disturbances 
are in the plane of the orbit, not from it, either by ascent or 
descent; therefore the disturbing orb lies nearly in the same 
plane, and not greatly either above or below it. The way was 
thus so far clear; the approximative elements were thus rudely 
ascertained; and the rest was the work of patience, accuracy, 
zeal, and faith. And these labours ended in the discoverer’s 
being able to give in minute detail the distance from the sun, 
the mass, the rate and period of revolution, and the inclination 
of orbit, of the planet in question, before it had yet been looked 
for; and to indicate a very small zone of the heavens within 
which at one particular time it must be found. 

The orb thus nobly discovered, is one which has for itself 
claims on our attention of the most imposing kind. It ranks the 
third of the secondary bodies of our system, its diameter being 
estimated at about 50,000 miles, and its mass at 230 times that 
of the Earth. Its distance from the sun is nearly 2,900,000,000 
miles, or rather more than thirty times that of the earth; and 
the proportion of light and heat it receives from the central orb 
one nine hundredth (;},) that which falls on our world. Its 
period of revolution round the sun is estimated at 172 of our 
years ; and its mean rate of movement will therefore be little more 
than 10,000 miles an hour,—in strange contrast to that of the 
‘ swift-winged Mercury,’ which is 110,000. Whether or not it 
rotates upon its axis, is not yet definitely known, nor is it likely 
to be, unless some unwonted and peculiar phenomenon shall in- 
dicate the existence of such rotation, for years to come; and 
many other minor details with regard to the orb, the inclination 
of its axis, its possession of an atmosphere, &c., remain of course 
still to be investigated. One observer, Mr. Lassell, reports that 
he has seen what appears to him to be an attendant satellite ; 
and likewise a peculiarity in the apparent form of the planet’s 
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disc, which he refers to its being encompassed with a ring or 
rings like those of Saturn. The latter of these observations 
has since been confirmed by other astronomers: and we are thus 
presented with a second example of a phenomenon hitherto re- 
garded as most singular; and the purpose of which the more 
sordid utilitarianism of our age is wholly baffled to define. 

There are two facts, however, connected with the newly-dis- 
covered planet,—the one certain, and the other all but certain, 
which merit particular attention. The first of these is its devia- 
tion to a far greater extent than any one of those bodies here- 
tofore known, from what is known as Bode’s law of the distances. 
According to this law—or rather rule, seeing it simply expresses 
a fact of which no explanation whatever can be given,—the 
various planets are placed at distances bearing a certain and 
uniform relation to each other: this proportion being that, the 
interval between Mercury and Venus being assumed as unity, 
the intervals between the successive orbs each double upon the 
one before it. Had the newly-discovered orb conformed to this 
rule, it would have been found at a distance of 3,600,000,000 
miles from the sun. Its actual distance is about seven-ninths of 
this amount. And such a deviation, important and interesting 
in itself, as the first example of departure from a rule hitherto 
found universal, derives additional interest from the fact, that 
chiefly on it conjectures have already been founded relative to 
the possible existence of a second unknown orb, situated as much 
beyond the distance indicated by the law, as the present one falls 
within it. This conjecture, however, must be left to time to verify. 
It is more than probable that, if such an orb exist, the means which 
have guided our telescopes with such unerring aim toward this 
one, must again be employed for its discovery: its disturbing 
action be watched and waited for; and direct observation, almost 
powerless at such a distance, be guided and led out by theory 
toward a mind-seen result. 

The second of the two facts we have referred to is one of yet 
higher interest and importance, and certainly one more unex- 
pected still. It is believed that the planet is self-luminous. This 
inference has been deduced from its high degree of visibility and 
great clearness of light, not only as compared, or rather con- 
trasted with Uranus, but beyond what is comprehensible in can- 
formity with the known principles of optics. It is, indeed, con- 
ceivable, that the physical organisation of the orb may be such, 
as shall Five to its surface a light-reflective power very far 
beyond all we have experience of, at least among the other crbs 
of the system; but it is very questionable whether any amount 
of this, within the limits of probability, would account for a 
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lanet receiving little more than a third of the sunlight which 

ranus receives, nearly equalling it in visibility, and far surpass- 
ing it in vividness of light. Here, too, at all events, we are 
called on to “stand still and see”: to rid the mind of every bias, 
and of all prejudgment, and to esteem the treasure-house of phy- 
sical variety still unexhausted, and the phases of physical appear- 
ance still not all seen. And should this most unexpected and 
important fact be hereafter established, we shall then be pre- 
sented with a startling and striking converse to the fact arrived 
at by the masterly induction of the lamented Bessel, with re- 
gard to the stars Sirius and Procyon—the first, one of the most 
majestic orbs which our firmament can claim,—that each is 
associated in binary combination with masses yet mightier than 
themselves, like our planets opaque and non-luminous ; suns of 
darkness, whose light, if ever they shone, has waned and gone 
out for ever. And, on the supposition of the planet in question 
being self-luminous, it becomes an interesting object of inqui 
whether, from any adjacent system, our sun can appear with it 
to constitute a double star. The same distinguished astronomer 
has succeeded not only in determining the distance from us, but 
in calculating very closely some of the elements, of a double 
star in the Swan,—the only one with regard to which we have as 
yet definite estimate of the mass of the constituent orbs, and 
their distance from each other. According to him, the radius 
of their orbit is about three times that of Uranus, and the aggre- 
gate of their masses half that of the sun. Their separate masses 
cannot yet be determined; but they certainly far more nearly 
approach each other than do those of our primary orb and this 
his self-luminous attendant, and each is in revolution round 
their common centre of force,—a phenomenon which cannot be 
presented by such a system as ours may exhibit. There are 
other cases, , aersarte in which the two associated orbs are very 
much more disproportioned as to size—possibly as much so as our 
sun and his helen and in some at least of these, the apparent 
proximity of the orbs is much greater than that of the system in- 
vestigated by Bessel. It is possible, then, that should the sus- 
picion regarding Neptune be correct, our solar system may pre- 
sent itself to these as a double star, of which the smaller orb 
alone is in orbitual revolution; and possible, on the other hand, 
that some of those we see may be exactly analogous schemes. 
There are many of them, with regard to which double motion is 
still undemonstrated, and observation may yet reveal some in 
which it does not take place. Whenever such shall be made 
known to us, in which the larger orb is perfectly at rest with 
regard to the smaller, the probabilities will be very strong, that 
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in such a system the analogies with our own are yet more defi- 
nite and extensive; and that a train of opaque planets, even as 
here, encircle at various distances, and with varying times, the 
primary orb. For it is due to the mutually counteracting and 
neutralising influence of these, that our sun exhibits no sensible 
revolution round their common centre of force; and were he 
alone with Neptune in the system, he would no longer hold his 
place of repose. 

The history of this beautiful discovery is, especially to the 
Englishman, in many respects a very painful record. ‘Through 
the singular and obstinate faithlessness of an English astro- 
nomer-royal in mathematics generally, and specially it would 
seem in English mathematics and mathematicians, and his 
apparent ignorance of the true value and power of the tools 
which should have been very familiar to him; and the yet more 
extraordinary fact of a Cambridge professor of astronomy having 
again and again seen the object for which he was appointed to 
search, and was actually searching ; seen it in the place where he 
was forewarned to expect it ; seen it as a marked and conspicuous 
object ; having on his own showing conducted his search for a new 
orb without a map of the stars at hand ; having actually found that 
an orb not before seen had, in the interval between two examina- 
tions, wandered into the zone he was appointed to examine, without 
apparently a passing thought that this might be the one he was in 
search of;—by this unfortunate co-operation of singular faith- 
lessness, and carelessness not often paralleled in the history of 
science, a young English mathematician has been deprived, to a 
great extent, of the honour of a discovery, which will deservedly 
immortalise the names connected with it; and with which too 
those of Mr. Airey and Professor Challis will, at least for a gene- 
ration or two, be associated in a not very enviable notoriety. 
We say toa — extent; for the full right of independent, and 
at least simultaneous discovery, will by every ingenuous mind, 
French* or English, be awarded to Mr. Adams: of that of prior 
public announcement, he has been, without fault of his, perma- 
nently deprived. The long standing and resolute faithlessness 
of the astronomer-royal has had its fitting meed of contempt 
rendered to it by the result; and we can well conceive it is with 
no very pleasurable feelings the Cambridge professor now knows 


* In this class we do not include M. Arago, whose ingenuousness, at least where 
England and her science were concerned, has never been very brilliantly dis- 
played. His dictum has already been pronounced,—that Mr. Adams has no right 
to be mentioned in connexion with the discovery. Unfortunately, however, for 
the realisation of this imperious judgment, the sway of M. Arago is limited, both 
as regards the present and the future; and it is quite possible that Mr. Adams’s 
name may outlive his own. 
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that, within a very few hours of the communication to them of 
Le Verrier’s last calculations,—as soon indeed as darkness per- 
mitted examination,—German eyes had seen what he might 
as easily have seen many months before. Our only regret with 
regard to Mr. Adams is, that the modesty natural to youth and 
obscurity prevented his at once publishing results, whose value 
they who were entrusted with them seem to have been so inca- 
valile of appreciating ; when surely among all our British observers 
we might have hoped to have found one more wakeful, in eye 
and mind alike, than Professor Challis. But there are other cir- 
cumstances still, which make the history of this discovery a pain- 
ful one for the Englishman. We find from Mr. Airey’s defensive 
statement itself, that the same faithlessness which has exercised 
so baneful an influence on the fame of Mr. Adams, has in all pro- 
bability been the means of preventing the discovery being per- 
fected ten years ago. In 1834, as we have already mentioned, the 
Rev. Mr. Hussey communicated to that gentleman his idea, that 
the irregularities of the path of Uranus were due to the ss 
influence of an unknown planet, revolving beyond that orb ; and, 
backed by the coincident idea of M. Bouvard, who had previ- 
ously been occupied in rectifying the theory of Uranus, requested 
the opinion of the English astronomer as to the possibility of 
investigating the suspected orb from these irregularities. The 
answer of the latter substantially was, that our mathematics were 
not adequate to such a task. In 1837, M. Bouvard again com- 
municated with him on the subject; but his previous scepticism 
seems to have held out still. One reason—almost the only 
shadow of one, indeed—assigned by Mr. Airey for this scepticism 
is, that he did not conceive Bode’s law of distance would be 
found to hold good beyond the orbit of Uranus ; and that, there- 
fore, it was vain to search in this way for an orb whose position 
im space was wholly unknown. We do not see what bearing 
Bode’s law has on the matter at all. We presume neither of 
the two discoverers assumed it as holding certainly good with 

regard to the mass they were in search of: if they had, their 
labours would have been greatly increased, their results far less 
satisfactory, and probably the issue long postponed ; for the body, 
as we have seen, deviates to a very considerable extent from that 
law. Indeed, the only relation we can discover between this 

conception or conjecture—for it was nothing more—and the 

inferences grounded on it, is one which seems to indicate that 

the mathematics of the English student and the French philoso- 

pher are of a higher order than those of Mr. Airey. ‘The most 

elaborate problem he seems to have considered solvable is: given a 

known result, and one of the elements of its causal origination, 
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to find the other elements thereof: that which they addressed 
themselves, and successfully, to solve,—given a certain result, to 
find all the unknown elements of the body or force originat- 
ing it. 

We love, however, to dissociate this noble achievement from 
all these painful concomitants of unjustifiable prejudice and 
inefficient observation, and to picture it to ousuiees in all the 
unexaggerated greatness of its simplicity and power. A lonely, 
almost sunless planet, far withdrawn into the dim voids of space, 
nearly to the limit of human power of search for star so pale and 
small, has wandered slightly + the path which man has traced 
out as the one allotted to it among the hostsof heaven. It is but 
a little way ; a hairbreadth here and a hairbreadth there ; and that 
path in its full extent is very vast: surely such deviation can be 
of small account in it; and surely, too, man may easily have lost 
himself amid these mighty journeyings, and erred these hair- 
breadths in his prophecy of such a cycle. Not so; his prophecy 
again and again is tested by a mightier ‘ power of numbers’ than 
Pythagoras dreamt of, and no fault is found in it: and not so too 
for the path itself; these hairbreadth aberrations, if unaccounted 
for, indicate that law is powerless, and order all gone wrong. 
And now the thoughtful student bends in his solitude over the 
records of these deviations. He seeks to behold in its obscurity 
of dimness and distance a heavenly orb on which the eye of man 
has never yet been fixed; but his eye never seeks the heavens : 
and night after night the stars come out in the fulness of their 
glory and the kindliness of their love, yet fail to woo him from 
the complex records and figured papers over which his pale 
and aching forehead droops. His chase is one which leads him 
forth into the unknown of things, and the unknown and far off 
of space. But it is the mind and the soul alone which journey 
thither. Shut out that glaring sun from him: its light cannot 
aid him; and he is seeking a realm where, if its force is, its light 
can hardly be. Shut out those gleaming night-stars too: he 
seeks to know the place of this hidden one among their multi- 
tudes; but they cannot and will not direct him. These loose 
scraps of paper, covered with strange devices and complicated 
signs, are of more avail than all the guidance and enlightenment 
of sun or stars. The haven is gained at last; he stands in spirit 
upon the new found world ; surveys its greatness, tracks its path, 
feels the whirl ofits flight, casts one brief glance from it into the 
yet deeper night beyond; and bids others, whose task it is, seek 
and see it with the bodily eye. And it is according to his faith ; 
his faith in the power of numbers, in the stability of order, in 
the assurance and perfection of law; and deviation and irregu- 
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larity stand revealed as results of the perfection of order and the 
assurance of law ; or—to go to the essence and reality of which 
order and law are but the apparent and sensible exponents—of 
the presence in His providence, faithfulness, and power, of Him 
——s all these stars out by name, and leadeth them on in 
order. 

We must once more pass beyond the restricted limits of our 
solar system, into the wales realm of firmamental life and energy 
—though only to our own home firmament—in order very briefly 
to lay before our readers Dr. Miidler’s theory of his central sun, 
or rather, the practical results of it: and it may be the more 
briefly, as it is a theory which may be received as true for a hun- 
dred years, and disproved and overthrown in the hundred and 
first. The motion of our sun through space, long suspected, and 
first definitely asserted by Sir William Herschel about the begin- 
ning of this century, has almost ever since been occupying the 
attention and tasking the powers of many of the most illustrious 
among modern astronomers. This motion has been assumed to 
be an orbitual one, connected with and resulting from the 
assumed nature of firmamental arrangement: in fact, its or- 
bitual movement round the centre of force common to it and all 
the orbs of our firmamental system. And it became of the 
utmost interest to determine the direction of this movement, and 
the location of this centre. The first definite inference with 
regard to these points was that of Herschel, who announced his 
belief that the present motion of our sun is towards the constella- 
tion Hercules. Subsequent observers have endeavoured still 
more exactly to define the nature and direction of this move- 
ment: and Dr. Midler of Dorpat now announces, as the result of 
more than thirty years of observation and calculation, the star which 
either has represented within its mass that common centre of 
force, or which is located so near the abstract reality of it, that 
its own orbitual motion is inappreciable; and the nature, direc- 
tion, and period of the path which our sun is describing around 
it. We can only define here very briefly and generally the 
— results to which his reasonings have conducted him. 

hese are as follow:—The Pleiades, a constellation with which, 
we believe, almost all are familiar, according to him, constitutes 
the central group of this firmamental system; and the star 
Alcyone, the brightest orb of that beautiful constellation, and 
which the others appear to surround, he regards as entitled to 
be considered the central orb not only of it, but of the entire 
astral arrangement. The distance of our sun from this centre of 
force, or rather this sensible representative of it, he calculates at 
34,000,000 times the distance of the earth from the sun; that is, 
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a distance which light, travelling at the rate of above 10,000,000 
miles a minute, would require 540 years to traverse: the period 
in which, journeying at the rate of 130,000 miles an hour, he 
accomplishes this great cyclical revolution, at 18,200,000 of our 
years: and the aggregate value of all the orbs composing our 
firmament, up to his own distance from the centre, at nearly 
118,000,000 times the mass of our sun. The general arrangement 
of the stars in the system, as inferred by him in the course of his 
investigations, is peculiar and most interesting. Around the 
central group, the Pleiades—a group whose orbs are remarkably 
crowded together—stretches a belt proportionately barren of 
stars: beyond this is located a second crowded zone, succeeded 
in its turn by a second poorer one; and so on through a con- 
siderable number of richer and poorer rings. These richer zones, 
however, are not isolated from each other at every point by the 
intervening opposites; but frequently connected by communicat- 
ing belts or layers, stretching through the less crowded star-realms. 
Nor are the successive layers uniform as to distribution of orbs 
throughout their separate individual extents. They exhibit 
occasional grouping and crowding together of them, as if in 
subordinate, though still extensive associations ;* although the 
more prevalent features are of single, or binary, ternary, and 
similar systems of stars. 

Throughout all this theory, we are brought into contact with 
vast numbers, mighty distances, and majestic periods; orbits 
such as our own earth traverses, save that it fulfils its course 
millions of times over ere these paths are accomplished once ; 
defined and measurable distances, whose least cumbersome unit 
of measurement is the radius of its path, which we have been 
wont to consider great; stars, each, it may be, with its train 
of attendant worlds, which are numbered by millions and 
tens of millions. And yet, even while we consciously discern 
that all this refers but to one of the thousand firmaments 
which have already been revealed to our search as part of the 
universe, and this one certainly not the greatest among these,— 
yet is the first and natural feeling not of amazement, not of over- 
whelming, not of adoration, but of blank and chill disappointment. 
The numberless has begun to be numbered, the unmeasurable to 
be measured, the indefinite to be defined. It is no longer a dim 
and far-looming form that recedes before us, towers above us, 
and stretches down beneath us. Its boundaries no longer shade 
and melt away in the brightness of the glory of unexhausted in- 
definitude ; they are beginning to show clear and sharp as the 


* See page 27. 
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lines of the mountain against the morning sky. That spirit 
within us, which has been created capable of full satisfying of its 
capacities and full exhaustion of its powers alone in the Infinite 
One, demands that physical nature shall, in every direction, 
resent such impress as could be communicated to her of His 
infinity, and everywhere symbolise it by her clear indefinity. 
And this weighing the aggregate, measuring the spaces, telling 
the times of firmaments—the mightiest units which man has yet 
discovered, and, as he at present deems, the ultimate units whose 
mere multiple is the ail of physical creation— seems to the 
spirit begun approach, in one direction, to the outer boundary ; 
and leads it to think with disappointment and despondency of a 
universe measured out as to its extent in space and in time, and 
alone its indefinitudes of variety and detail as remaining. 
e feeling is natural as a first, but not as a permanent one. 
The remembrance of the past should reprove and rebut it. Often 
before have then indefinites become pat and only served 
as standing-points, whence to see the looming up and before us 
of a greater indefinite. And the measuring of this old one should 
only urge us to prepare the mind for farther seeing—the soul for 
farther expanding. And even already there appears faintly 
gleaming on the horizon of our present knowledge the prospect 
of a mightier indefinite: and in the special abundance, the clus- 
tering together, it almost seems, in certain regions of the heavens, 
of these firmamental aggregations, there is suggestion of the 
ible existence of systems in which they are but as the planet 
in the solar, or the sun in the firmamental scheme; associated 
and revolving units, with their common centres, their appointed 
orbits, their mutual disturbances, their times and seasons, days 
and years. And faith yet more should reprove and rebut it— 
faith in the infinity of Him who has appointed the physical uni- 
verse to shadow forth, according to its capability, that a 
It is, it can be, to His essential nature, only the light which veils 
—the garment which shrouds—the hiding of His glory and 
grace. His infinitude it must toil to suggest, rather than 
reveal, by long and unresting succession; and His eternity, 
through its unceasing change. But this is because of the kind 
and the nature of His perfection, not because of its imperfection. 
His character who has created is our assurance that all is done 
which can be done through means of it with a view to the illustra- 
tion of that character; and our guarantee, while we ‘lift up our 
eyes to the heavens, and behold, and consider Him who created all 
these,’ and created them for Himself,—that but a little portion of 
them is yet revealed. 


The mention of this central sun, Alcyone, may possibly 
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awaken in the minds of some who but imperfectly understand 
and far overrate its true position in the scheme of the universe, 
an idea which has been already expressed from the pulpit in 
connexion with it—that in this orb we may dream to see the 
throne of God, and the dwelling-place of the Eternal. Whether 
they who may so think or have so spoken could again do so after 
serious thought, whether such a localising of Him who can have 
no relation of this kind to space, is not a making him ‘altogether 
such a one as ourselves,’ we cannot tell. But to the considera- 
tion of all such we would earnestly commend the solemn words 
we have already quoted: and we cannot more fitly than with 
them close a survey which, exhibiting before us Time treading 
his path of power through the mightiest known of physical mani- 
festations, and leaving his footprint of change upon them all, 
should have led forth the mind by sure polarity to the Eternal 
and Unchangeable : and presenting man, as journeying steadfastly 
on into ever-opening vistas and expanding realms, and as even, 
to appearance, beginning to exhaust creation, should have sug- 
gested thought of that Eternal as ‘ the strength of his heart, and 
his portion for ever :’—‘ These all’—from earths to firmaments 
and central suns, for the prophet-psalmist’s faith saw no immu- 
nity extended to them—‘ These all shall perish, but Thou 
‘remainest. Yea, all of them shall wax old as doth a garment: 
‘ as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed. 
* But Thou art the same, and of Thy years there is no end. e 
‘ children of Thy servants shall dwell in the land, and their seed 
* shall be established for ever before Thee.’ 


Arr. Il. The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. ; with Notes and Il- 
lustrations by Himself and others. To which are added, a new 
Life of the Author, an Estimate of his Poetical Character and 
Writings, and Occasional Remarks, by Witt1am Roscor, Esq. 
New Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1847. 


Onze of the pretended literary discoveries of the last quarter of a 
century is, that it is a mistake to reckon Pope among our Eng- 
lish oy: ; but nobody, we believe, has yet denied him to be an 
English classic. ‘The steady demand for his works that has now 
been maintained for the fall Horatian period— 

Est vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos— 


may be held as having established his right to that title, and placed 
it beyond the cavils of criticism or paradox. Since his death his 
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writings have been collected, and copiously annotated, by four 
successive editors; of the voluminous labours of all of whom, 
except one, there have been two or more authorized impressions, 
not to speak of several irregular reprints. This is sufficient evi- 
dence of his popularity, an of something more. These critical 
editions have been called for to be placed in libraries among our 
— writers, or the greatest writers of every age of literature. 
hakspeare is the only other English classic who has given so 
much employment to the commentators. We have only one an- 
notated edition (twice printed) of the entire works of Dryden; 
one (also printed twice) of those of Spenser; and not as yet so 
much as one of those of Milton, any more than of those of 
Chaucer. If we except Shakspeare, the only other English 
writer whose works have been edited as often as those of Pope, 
is Swift; but even of Swift, Scott’s (twice printed) is the only 
edition that has any pretensions to be called a critical one. As 
for our other great prose writers,—such, for instance, as Bacon— 
although the works of most of them have been several times 
collected, we can scarcely be said to possess a critical edition of 
any one of them. 
erhaps, when the booksellers found themselves called upon 
for another library edition of Pope, the best thing upon the whole 
that they could do was to reproduce that prepared by the late 
Mr. Roscoe, and published in 1824. Besides being, by its omis- 
sion of some questionable or objectionable matter, better suited for 
the use of ordinary readers, if not of the more curious student, than 
either that of Warton or that of Bowles, it was free from the dis- 
advantage, under which both these preceding editions laboured, 
of being constructed upon and pervaded by the principles of a 
school of criticism, which, whatever might be its merits, could 
not but be regarded as heretical by the generality of the readers 
of Pope ; fn out of which, indeed, it was somewhat unaccount- 
able how an editor of his poetry, not to say two, should ever 
have arisen—unless we are to suppose that they took to the 
task, as Butler makes the old Puritans to have worshipped their 
Maker—‘ for spite,’ and as thinking the writings they repub- 
lished and commented upon very good for being mended and 
carped at, if for nothing else. Mr Roscoe, if without any pre- 
tensions to be accounted either a profound or a brilliant critic, 
was at least not disqualified for the office of editing Pope by any 
such anti-Popish principles or prejudices. On the —s his 
charity for his author, both as a poet and as a man, has all the 
aniihle weakness that could be desired either in an editor or a 


biographer. As his edition, too, was of subsequent date to the 
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blication of ‘Spence’s Anecdotes,’ his Life of Pope, and his 

otes might be considered as embodying nearly all the informa- 
tion respecting the poet and his writings that is yet before the 
world. We recollect nothing of any importance that has come 
out since 1824, except a fact or two given in Lady Louisa Stuart’s 
brilliant ‘ Biographical Anecdotes,’ prefixed to Lord Wharncliffe’s 
edition of the Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Still the 
new edition ought, we think, to have been something more than 
a mere reprint, with only the former ten volumes compressed 
into eight. So purely mechanical a piece of reproduction is the 
present publication, that the reader can nowhere gather from it 
even the knowledge of when the former edition appeared. Even 
the fact that Mr. - pon no longer lives is nowhere indicated. 
The former edition, for anything that appears, might have pre- 
ceded the present by only a few months; and the Preface, ad- 
dressed to the world more than twenty years ago by a writer who 
is now, and has been for some years, phar) might be understood 
as having been penned within the present year. It may be that, 
luckily, the statements in it, read in that understanding, will still 
be all true, or at least not absolutely false; that, for instance, 
when it is said that ‘Spence’s Manuscripts’ ‘now belong to Mr. 
Singer,’ the fact is still so, as much as it was in 1824; but so 
negligent or inartificial a manner of republication is not for that 
the less pessimi exempli. The date of the Preface, which is of the 
nature of a letter or epistle from the author to his readers, ought 
at least to have been given. But there are also other reasons 
why the book should not have been left thus to edit, or re-edit, 
itself. Apart altogether from matters of taste or opinion, Mr. 
Roscoe, though he has executed his task generally with care and 
diligence, has committed several oversights, which may have been 
excusable enough in a first edition, but which ought not to be 
allowed na stand without correction in succeeding impressions of 
the book. 

The several vexate questiones of Pope’s history will be found 
to be discussed for the most part by his latest biographer in a 
sufficiently painstaking manner, and with an attention to the 
relevant fhets which will be allowed to be correct and compre- 


hensive even by those who may not always agree with his con- 
clusions. But even in the more elaborate portions of his per- 
formance, which ase occupied with these controverted matters, 
he sometimes misses what a little more research would have dis- 
covered. Thus, from having consulted only the first edition of 
Curll’s surreptitious publication of the ‘ Letters,’ he has given an 
incomplete copy of what is called ‘The Initial Correspondence ; 
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or, Anecdotes of the Life and Family of Mr. Pope,’ inserted by 
Curll at the beginning of his second volume. The second edition 
contains a long additional advertisement by Curll, dated July 26, 
1735, remarkable as for the first time advancing a direct charge 

inst Pope, of being at the bottom of the contrivance by which 
the ‘ Letters’ had been given to the world. ‘ Mr. Pope,’ Curll 
here says, ‘having put me under a necessity of using him as he 
‘ deserves, I hereby declare, that the first volume of his ‘ Letters,’ 
‘ which I published on the 12th of May last, was sent me, ready 
‘ printed, by himself; and for six hundred of which I contracted 
‘with his agent, R. Smythe, who came to me in the habit of a 
‘clergyman.’ Not, indeed, that this assertion of Curll’s is of the 
least value as evidence of anything except of his own unscrupu- 
losity and impudence. We concur with Mr. Roscoe in scouting 
the supposition of Pope having had anything to do with the 
mysterious proceedings through which the Letters got into 
Curll’s hands, as the wildest of improbabilities. At the same 
time, it is possible that Curll may have given a true account of 
the affair, so far as he was himself concerned in it: not only, as 
Johnson observes, no falsehood was ever detected in his account, 
but the numerous notes from R. Smythe and P. T., given in the 
‘Initial Correspondence,’ have all the air of being genuine. The 
most natural hypothesis would seem to be that Curll really pro- 
cured the Letters in the way that he said he did, and that the 
person from whom he bought them was the party, or the agent 
of the party, by whom they were stolen, or fraudulently tran- 
scribed from the collection deposited in Lord Oxford’s library. 
Another curious random assertion of Curll’s, by the bye, in this 
advertisement, which has escaped Mr. Roscoe, is, that Pope had 
been concerned in the newspaper called The Grub-street Journal 
from its origin. This, it appears, from a note subjoined to the 
advertisement, had been declared to be false by Pope, or on his 
authority ; but Curll treats his denial as worth nothing; ‘for,’ 
says he, ‘one of the Grub-street oe aes assured me, that both 
‘ himself, and Huggonson, the Quaker, who prints the said jour- 
* nal, could testify the contrary; nay farther, I know, from indis- 
‘ putable evidence, that Mr. Pope wrote a letter to a certain 
‘ gentleman, in the most pressing instances of friendship, not to 
‘ divulge the secret of his being concerned in that paper with his 
‘ writing partner, Dr. Arbuthnot.’ This also, however, is to be 
received as merely another specimen of Curll’s recklessness and 
effrontery. We quite go along, likewise, with Mr. Roscoe in the 
sensible view that he takes of the intimacy between Pope and 
Martha Blount, and his rejection of the imputations or surmises 
of Mr. Bowles on that subject. He might, however, have 
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strengthened his refutation of one of the most remarkable of Mr. 
Bowles’s speculations, that founded on the short note numbered 
the 27th in the correspondence with Miss Blount and her sister, 
if he had more ots examined the original, which, as he 
observes, yet exists in the British Museum. It forms one of the 
scraps of paper on which the first rough draft of the translation 
of Homer is written; a circumstance which alone might assure 
us that it was not regarded by Pope as having any peculiar signi- 
ficancy of the kind supposed by Mr. Bowles, seeing that, being 
used for such a purpose, it would have to fall under the eye of 
whoever might be employed to copy the translation for the 

rinter. But it has happened also that a particular word in the 
etter has been terns by Mr. Bowles, in whose edition the 
letter was first published; and the error has been repeated after 
him by Mr. Roscoe. What Miss Blount writes is distinctly ‘ my 
room,’ not ‘any room,’ as in the printed letter. This correction 
will be found to make the sentence run much more naturally, and 
to clear away from the expression whatever might be thought sin- 
gular or suspicious. 

Others of Mr. Roscoe’s slips are such as would scarcely have 
been made by a very ey man. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that a letter of Sir Charles Wogan’s to Swift, in which he says: 
‘ I had the honour of bringing Mr. Pope from our retreat in the 
‘ forest of Windsor, to dress & la mode, and introduce at Will’s 
‘ coffee-house,’ can refer to the incident of Pope having had 
himself taken to Will’s to see Dryden. When Dryden died, 
ae had not quite completed his twelfth year, and he appears 
to have been then a boy at school in London. Nor do we know 
how long it was before Dryden’s death that his youthful admirer 
managed to catch a sight of him. Pope’s own account, in a 
letter to Wycherley, is: ‘I was not so happy as to know him. 
Virgilium tantum vidi” He probably got some grown-up friend 
to take him into the coffee-house; but the coming up from 
Binfield, dressed @ la mode, to be formally introduced at Will’s, 
was unquestionably an event of a later date. Mr. Roscoe’s 
account of so important a passage in Pope’s literary history as 
the publication of the Rape of the Lock, in its two successive 
forms, is altogether erroneous. He supposes that it appeared in 
its first form, or without the machinery of the sylphs js gnomes, 
in 1711. It is clear from Pope’s correspondence that the poem 
was not published till towards the end of May, 1712. He sends 
a copy of the volume of Lintot’s Miscellanies, in which it ap- 
peared, to Martha Blount, on the 25th of that month, accom- 
panied by a letter, in which he says:—‘ You have no hopes of 
* entertainment but from the rest of this book, wherein, they tell 
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‘me, are some things that may be dangerous to be looked upon: 
‘however, I think you may venture, though you should blush 
‘ for it, since blushing becomes you the best of any lady in Eng- 
‘land,’ &c. By ‘the rest of this book’ are evidently meant the 
other contents of the volume of Miscellanies, which, apparently, 
were partly of a somewhat loose description. Both Mr. Roscoe 
and Mr. Bowles absurdly understand the words as referring to 
additions that had been made to the Rape of the Lock since it 
was first printed ; and the former, to support this impossible in- 
terpretation, proposes that the date of the letter should be altered 
from May, 1712, to May, 1714. But even that new reading 
would not answer the purpose, unless we are to suppose that 
Miss Blount had not her copy of the improved edition of the 
poem sent to her till after it had been before the world for three 
months ; for that edition certainly appeared in the end of 
February, 1714. Still more incorrect is the account afterwards 
given of the translation of the Emperor Adrian’s deathbed verses: 
upon this small matter Mr. Roscoe contrives to crowd nearly 
half-a-dozen blunders into the compass of about as many sen- 
tences. Again, it is impossible that an undated letter of Pope’s 
to Lord Burlington, in which he recounts a ludicrous conversa- 
tion with Lintot, the bookseller, who overtook him in Windsor 
Forest, and rode with him to Oxford, can have been written, in 
August, 1714, as Mr. Roscoe supposes, both in his Life of Po 

and in a special note on the letter; for one of the most remark- 
able passages in it relates to the recent publication of the fitst 
volume of the translation of Homer, which did not take place 
till June, 1715. Another of his misconceptions is comical. In 
November, 1734, Swift, having just read the Essay on Man, and 
some other recent productions of Pope’s, writes to him thus :— 
‘1 am glad that what you write is printed in large letters; other- 
* wise, between the weakness of my eyes and the thickness of 
‘ my hearing, I should lose the greatest pleasure that is left me. 
‘ Pray command my Lord Bolingbroke to follow that example, if I 
‘ live to read his Metaphysics.” Whereupon Mr. Roscoe gravely 
remarks that ‘ Pope, during the later part of his correspondence 
‘ with Swift, was accustomed to write his letters in imitation of 
‘ print, that his friend might more easily read them!’ And so 
Bolingbroke, too, was to copy over the whole of his metaphysical 
lucubrations in the same peculiar kind of character, for the ease 
of the Dean’s eyesight! We need hardly observe, that all that 
Swift asks is, that when the work is sent to the press, it shall be 
seo in a good-sized type. Pope, indeed, is said to have 
earned to write by copying printed books; but the information 
that he ever was in the habit of writing his letters to Swift, or 
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any one else, in imitation of ps is quite origi Once more: 
how can Mr. Roscoe adopt om Ayre, as he does in p. 304, the 
story of Pope’s unlucky visitor, who, on discovering that his host 
was the author of the Essay on Man, after he had been abusing 
it for everything despicable both in philosophy and poetry, is 
asserted to have taken up his hat and never ventured to show his 
face again in Pope’s presence,—adding, from himself, that the 
gentleman referred to is supposed to have been Mallet,—when 
there is abundance of evidence, part of which is to be found in a 
subsequent page of his own volume, that Pope and Mallet con- 
tinued on the most friendly terms so long as the former lived? 
We cannot allow the mere tage ie of a modern poet the 
privilege ascribed to the Father of Poetry of thus sometimes 
_ writing like a man half asleep. 
Let us here notice, too, for correction in the next edition of 
the Life, such errors of simple misstatement or omission as the 
following. It was not in his childhood that Pope was called ‘the 
little nightingale,’ as Mr. Roscoe assumes, here following John- 
son. The original authority is Lord Orrery, in his ‘ Letters on 
Swift, whose words are, speaking of Pope:—‘ His voice in 
‘ common conversation was so naturally musical, that I remember 
‘ honest Tom Southerne used always to call him the little night- 
‘ingale.’ The epithet little referred to the diminutiveness of his 
rson throughout his life. Again: it is not the fact that, when 
ies first took to versifying, his father ‘ not only suggested sub- 
jects for his pen, but corrected his verses.’ The old gentle- 
man’s practice was, as Mrs. Pope told Spence, to make the boy 
correct the verses himself—‘ to send him back to new-turn them,’ 
as she expressed it. Neither Mr. Roscoe nor any other bio- 
grapher of Pope, by the bye, has attempted an interpretation, or 
taken any notice of the following passage in his letter to Lord 
Hervey, which undoubtedly alludes to some misconduct of his 
father’s elder brother :—‘ He (Pope’s father) did not, indeed, 
‘ think it a happiness to bury his elder brother, though he had 
‘one who wanted some of those good qualities which yours 
‘ saggy Nothing whatever, we believe, is known of this 
elder of the two sons of Pope’s grandfather, the Hampshire 
clergyman. Finally : we may observe that Mr. Roscoe has for- 
gotten to inform his readers where Pope died. We are told that, 
on the proclamation coming out ordering all Roman Catholics 
to withdraw from London and its neighbourhood, he removed, 
in the beginning of March, 1744, to the prescribed distance of 
ten miles from the capital; but no mention is made of his having 
ever returned to Twickenham, whither, however, he had certainly 
ventured back before the end of April, perhaps much sooner, 
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and where he was when he died on the evening of the 30th of 
May. One wonders whether Mr. Roscoe himself did not dis- 
cover such inadvertencies as these after his volumes were printed 
off, and whether he did not leave a corrected copy which might 
have been made use of for the new edition. 

Most of the facts mentioned by Pope’s preceding biographers 
have been incorporated in Mr. Roscoe’s narrative; but it is sur- 
prising that he should have been altogether ignorant of the ex- 
istence of Tyers’s sketch, published in 1782, under the title of 
‘An Historical Rhapsody on Mr. Pope.’ Thomas, or. Tom 
Tyers, as his friend Johnson used always to call him, now best 
remembered, perhaps, as one of the figures in Boswell, attracted 
considerable attention, in his own day, by various publications. 
His ‘ Political Conferences between several Great Men in the 
Last and Present Century,’ and his ‘ Conversations Political 
and Familiar,’ may be considered as having been the precursors 
of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ of Landor. But his biogra- 
phical tracts on Pope, Addison, and Johnson, are now more in- 
teresting. That on Pope extends to about a hundred and fifty 
pages. ‘Tyers was a youth of eighteen when Pope died, but 
missed seeeng Virgil. He once had, he tells us, ‘an opportunity 
‘ of viewing Pope’s grotto and garden, and should have seen the 
‘poet himself if he had been at home,’ the friend by whom he 
was accompanied having been a person who could have introduced 
him. His ‘ Historical Rhapsody,’ as he calls it, is considerably 
more rhapsodical than historical, but he has preserved a few par- 
ticulars not elsewhere mentioned. One, which is given in a 
postscript to his second edition, is, that Pope, when at school, 
took great delight in cock-fighting, and laid out all his money in 
buying fighting-cocks, till his mother’s solicitous efforts succeeded 
in weaning him from that passion. One can readily enough be- 
lieve this of the future satirist. Pope has been likened sometimes 
to a bee, sometimes to a wasp; but the cock, pugnacious, irritable, 
and arrogant, at once presenting something of the ludicrous in 
the contrast between his size and his strut, and yet commanding 
our respect by his courage and dignity, would typify him upon 
the whole better than either. Tyers also refers to some memo- 
rabilia preserved by Mrs. Pilkington in her autobiographical 
memoirs, and by Tom Davies in his ‘Life of Garrick,’ which 
have escaped Mr. Roscoe. The best account, we may add, of 
Pope’s going to see Garrick when the great actor first came out 
at the theatre in Goodman’s-fields, in 1741, is in that half-mad 
book, the Memoirs of Percival Stockdale. Stockdale had the 
story from Garrick’s own lips. He had the honour, it seems, to 
act thrice, in different characters, in the presence of Pope. The 
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first was Richard, the character in which he first astonished the 
public. ‘ When I was told,’ said he, ‘ that Pope was in the house, 
‘ I instantaneously felt a palpitation at my heart....It gave me 
‘ a particular pleasure that Richard was my character, when Pope 
* was to see and hear me. As I opened my part, I saw our little 
‘ poetical hero, dressed in black, seated in a side box, near the 
‘ stage, and viewing me with a serious and earnest attention. 
‘ His look shot and thrilled like lightning through my frame; 
‘ and I had some hesitation in proceeding, from anxiety and from 
‘joy. As Richard gradually blazed forth, the house was in a 
‘roar of applause; and the conspiring hand of Pope shadowed 
‘ me with laurels.’ He afterwards learned that Pope had said of 
him: ‘ That young man never had his equal as an actor, and he 
will never have a rival.’ One particular in this description by 
Garrick is in curious accordance with Pope’s own picture of 
himself under the character of Dick Distich, the little poet, in 
his paper, giving an account of the Club of Little Men, in the 
Guardian. They had elected Dick their President, he says, 
* not only as he is the shortest of us all, but because he has enter- 
tained so just a sense of his stature as to go generally in black, 
‘ that he may appear yet less.’ Pope’s biographers, as far as we 
remember, have forgotten, or have not deigned to record, this 
peculiarity. The delineation of Dick Distich goes on :—‘ Nay, 
* to that perfection is he arrived, that he stoops as he walks. The 
‘ figure of the man is odd enough; he is a lively little creature, 
‘ with long arms and legs; a spider is no ill emblem of him ; he 
* has been taken at a distance for a small windmill.’ 

Pope has been sufficiently honoured at least in the number 
of his biographers. Of the earliest of Mr. Roscoe’s predecessors, 
William Ayre, Esq., as he calls himself, nothing appears to be 
known. It has been conjectured that he may possibly be the same 

rson who is mentioned under the name of Ayrs, as one of Pope’s: 

iends, in Gay’s poem entitled ‘Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece,’ 
written on the completion of the translation of the Iliad in 1720. 
But in a tract—published immediately after Ayre’s work appeared 
—‘ Remarks on Squire Ayre’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Pope,’ &c., by a writer who subscribes himself J. H.—it is as- 
serted that Ayre isa mere pseudonyme, and that the real writer 
of the Memoirs was Curll, the bookseller. This tract was pub- 
lished by Curll’s rival, Cooper; but it is curious that, some years 
afterwards, in 1754, Ayre’s work was reproduced under a new 
title, ‘The Life of Alexander Pope, Esq.’ by this very Cooper, as 
an — work. The new publication, however, with the excep- 
tion of the title-page, consisted merely of the unsold copies of 
the first and only real edition, which came out in 1745, bearing 
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to be printed for the author, who, in a patent prefixed to the 
work, giving him the copyright for fourteen years, is styled, ‘ Our 
trusty and ell-beloved William Ayre, Esq.’ There can be little 
doubt that Ayre was a real personage. His book, which con- 
sists of two volumes of between three and four hundred pages 
each, is one of considerable show and pretension. It is embel- 
lished with heads of Pope, and a dozen other persons mentioned 
in his writings, and is dedicated to Lords Bolingbroke, Burling- 
ton, Marchmont, and Bathurst. In his Preface, the author speaks 
of himself as having always been a professed admirer of Bo ’s 
poetry, criticism, and satire ; but he says nothing of having had 
any personal acquaintance with the deceased poet. ‘I have made 
‘ use,’ he says, ‘of all possible means, my friends, as well as my- 
‘ self, having spared no pains to procure what helps were attain- 
‘ able. Some ie I had in my own hands, which were never made 
‘ public; and the world stands obliged to those of all stations, 
‘ who have been so kind to hand to me for this use what the 
‘ thought would contribute to give light into his life.’ Afterwards 
he declares, that, with certain exceptions, he has not received the 
least hint from persons of honour and credit (to whom he returns 
most grateful thanks), of which he has not made some use. In 
one place he mentions that he is authorized to quote the name of 
the Earl of Burlington in attestation of a particular statement. 
The work, however, which appears from the patent to have been 
finished by the middle of December, 1744, has evidently been 
got up in great haste. The greater portion of it, indeed, con- 
sists of quotations from Pope’s poems and printed correspondence, 
among which are interspersed a few translations from Tasso’s 
Aminta and Guarini’s Pastor Fido, which the author informs us 
are his own, those from the Aminta being taken from a com- 
— version of that poem, which he had published a few years 
fore; and even of the remainder, more is occupied with Pope’s 
distinguished literary friends, of most of whom short biographi- 
cal notices are given, than with himself. Ayre’s style is barba- 
rous in the extreme ; and its appearance is rendered still more 
illiterate by bad punctuation. Yet several of the received anec- 
dotes about Pope have no other authority to rest upon than his: 
and his book continued to be the standard account of Pope’s life 
for a quarter of a century after his decease. It is the chief 
authority referred to by the writers of the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
in their article upon Pope, published in 1760. At last in 1769 
appeared what may be called the official biography, not written, 
however, as originally promised, by Warburton, who was now 
become Bishop of Gloucester, and too great or too indolent for 


such labours, but compiled by Owen Ruffhead, from documents 
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or memoranda put into his hands by the bishop. Ruffhead, who 
had made himself known by an edition of the Statutes at Large, 
expresses much apprehension lest his subject should be deemed 
by his graver friends too light a one for a person of his profes- 
sion, but does not seem to have suspected that he might be found 
too heavy for it. His history of Pope’s life is extremely meagre ; 
and although the few facts he gives may be more to be depended 
on, and his grammar also somewhat more regular, his book is, upon 
the whole, a duller one than Ayre’s. It is made up, too, like 
that of his predecessor, to a large extent, of extracts from Pope’s 
writings, and of criticism thereupon, in which the learned editor 
of the Statutes at Large does not shine. Johnson was Pope’s 
next biographer; his ‘ Lives of the Poets’ appeared in 1781. 
Tyers published his ‘ Historical Rhapsody’ in 1782. Then followed 
the ‘ Life’ by Joseph Warton, prefixed to his edition of Pope’s 
works, in nine volumes, published in 1797. Warton had pub- 
lished a first volume of an ‘ Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope’ in 1756, and a second in 1782, both containing a good 
deal of biographical mixed with the critical matter; and his 
formal memoir, as well as his notes, in his edition of — 
works, is principally a repetition of what had already appeared in 
his Essay. Then we have the ‘ Life,’ by Mr. Bowles, accom- 
panying his edition of the works published in 1806 ; and lastly, 
that by Mr. Roscoe. 

Of all Pope’s biographers, unquestionably the most eminent is 
Johnson ; his performance is the only one that can be considered 
as having a place in our literature. Whatever may be its faults, 
there has been breathed into it the breath of life, which cannot 
properly be said of any of the others. Compared with it they 
are all mere compilations, more or less careful, more or less 
mechanical. If they were all to perish, we might lose some 
facts, but certainly not a single page the loss of which would 
make the language the poorer. df this, however, Mr. Roscoe 
pears to have no conception. He sees nothing in Johnson’s 

ife of Pope, to distinguish it, as a piece of workmanship, from 
Warton’s, or Bowles’s, or his own. His insensibility, indeed, 
extends to the whole series of Johnson’s Lives—a series, he sets 
out by observing in his Preface, ‘which, unfortunately for the 
* memory of our national poets, and the character of our national 
‘ poetry, he was induced to undertake.’ We are then told that 
the unfavourable impression which Cowper had received of the 
esq character of the generality of our — could only have 

en owing to the false representations of Johnson; and that it 
would not otherwise have been taken up in the country of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Sidney, and others, of whose personal characters 
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or histories Johnson has written nothing, and of Congreve, 
Garth, Gay, Goldsmith, and other such ‘unspotted names.’ We 
may leave our readers to imagine for themselves what a simple 
notion Mr. Roscoe must have had of Cowper, if he imagined 
that either the lives or the writings of almost any one of these 
distinguished individuals would have been very likely to com- 
mand his unqualified approval, however represented. But upon 
this same string our author continues to harp throughout his 
volume. No reader can misunderstand him when he afterwards 
talks of a work yet to be written, ‘which may rescue the genius 
‘of English poetry from the dominion of entailing criticism, and 
‘ relieve its professors from the obloquy so unjustly cast upon their 
‘ fame.’ yt ame again, has at least given us a picture of the 
man Pope, whether it be correct or distorted; Mr. Roscoe has 
_ usnone. ‘The particulars which give a lifelike reality to 
is predecessor's delineation, he has no other way of describing 
than as that ‘ eaves-dropping kind of information in which John- 
* son delighted,’ and on which ‘not much reliance can be placed.’ 
This is hardly becoming from a writer whose own attempts in the 
way of portraiture hardly rise higher than telling us that Pope’s 
usual handwriting, ‘though formal, was distinct and legible— 
‘characteristics,’ it is solemnly added, ‘the acquisition of which, 
‘ as it is in the power of every one to attain them, ought to be 
‘considered as a kind of moral duty.’ There is, at any rate, very 
little in Johnson’s Life of this kind of twaddle. Fx bere, may 
have occasionally dropped a splenetic remark about Pope or his 
try; but we deny that he has systematically disparaged either 
im or it. At all events, the worst of his delinquencies in that 
way are sobriety and good sense, in comparison with Mr. Roscoe’s 
extravagances in the opposite direction. Johnson may be too 
severe upon the ‘ Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady,’ 
but his stern and cold criticism is more creditable even to his 
poetical taste than Mr. Roscoe’s declaration that the paragraph 
about the ‘ frequent hearses,’ is ‘one of the most terrific passages 
which poetry, either ancient or modern, can exhibit.’ And if the 
one biographer has detected and chronicled too many of the 
littlenesses of Pope’s conduct and character, even this over- 
keenness of vision is a more respectable fault than the purblind- 
ness of the other, who can see no defects at all in his asi but 
boldly pronounces him, without qualification, to be one of ‘ the 
‘best and wisest men that this country has produced.’ 

If a poetical reputation acquired at an early age were to be 
taken as a proof of a writer having been born a poet, Pope’s claim 
to that distinction would be perhaps as strong as that of any writer 
on record. It was not only that, as he has told us, he ‘lisped in 
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numbers, for the numbers came’ (or, as the writer of his life in 
the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ ludicrously misquotes the line, ‘ lisped 
in verses, for the verses came’—a striking illustration of how 
slight a touch will sometimes destroy the delicacy of poetical 
effect). He had hardly reached the age at which manhood ordi- 
narily begins, when he had distanced every other living writer of 
verse, and secured for himself what would have certainly proved 
a lasting memory, and a high place in the literature of his 
country, if he had died then or written nothing more. Mr. 
Roscoe somewhat misstates the case when he asserts that ‘ before 
‘he had arrived at the twenty-fifth year of his age, he had 
‘ written and published almost all the works on which, as pieces 
‘ of originality, genius, and imagination, his reputation and rank 
‘ as a poet essentially depend.’ Surely the Essay on Man, the 
Moral Epistles, the Satires, and the Dunciad, are among the 
compositions that sustain Pope’s poetical reputation as essentially 
and as much as anything else that he has left us; and, however 
Warton or Bowles might maintain the superiority of his earlier 
productions in originality, genius, and imagination, such a doc- 
trine is in direct opposition to every critical principle which 
Mr. Roscoe professes to hold. Indeed, such is his inconsistency 
upon this point, that we find him in a subsequent describing 
the Dunciad as ‘a production which, beyond any other, displays 
‘ the poetical powers of the author, the fertility of his invention, 
‘ the variety of his illustrations, the aaieaied facility and force 
‘ of his diction, and his perfect acquaintance with every excel- 
* lence of his art.’ But it is true, that, before he was four-and- 
twenty, Pope had given to the world, among other pieces, his 
Pastorals, his Tale of January and May, imitated from Chaucer, 
his Essay on Criticism, his Temple of Fame, his Messiah, his 
Windsor Forest, his Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady, and his Rape of the Lock. His Epistle from Eloisa to 
Abelard was not produced till some years later. Speaking of 
his Pastorals, which were written when he was sixteen, Warton, 
who was master of Winchester School, tells us, ‘that it has been 
‘ his fortune, from his way of life, to have seen many compositions 
‘ of youths of sixteen years old far beyond these Pastorals in point 
‘ of genius and imagination, though not, perhaps, of correctness.’ 
‘ Their excellence, indeed,’ he adds, ‘might be owing to having 
‘ had such a predecessor as Pope.’ One would have thought, 
if there was any respect in which these marvellous schoolboys 
were likely to write the better for having had a model to imitate, 
it would be correctness, which, however, was the only quality, it 
seems, in which their compositions were defective. We can 
only say that we wonder Warton did not preserve a few speci- 
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mens of all this genius and imagination; and also, that nothing 
should have afterwards come of it of which the world has ever 
heard. Pope's precocity, it must be acknowledged, was at least 
not so soon exhausted. Elsewhere Warton instances the recep- 
tion given to Pope’s Pastorals as contrasted with the little notice 
taken of Gray’s Ode on Eton College, on its first appearance, 
as showing how much more plentiful good compositions must 
have become when the later than they were when the earlier 
poet first came before the public; and a adds, that he supposes 
no critic can be found that will not place Gray’s poem far above 
Pope’s. Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
written at twenty-six, and about as long as one of Pope’s four 
Pastorals, consists of ten stanzas, of which the first four, and, in 
a certain degree, the last, are natural, tender, and melodious, but 
the remaining five at once as overstrained and as commonplace 
as any example that it would be easy to cite of posture-maki 
in verse. Accordingly, everybody has the former by heart, on 
they have supplied several expressions which have come to be 
among the proverbial phrases of literature; the latter are by 
universal tacit consent neglected and forgotten. If Pope’s 
Pastorals can boast of few great beauties, they are equally free 
from conspicuous blemishes. In the style and upon the princi- 
ples of execution to which they belong, they are faultless. No 
such uniform polish of versification had been exhibited by any 
receding English writer. No other four hundred continuous 
fines existed in the language, to which, if you only admitted the 
principle of poetical composition upon which they were con- 
structed, so little exception could be taken either for the manner 
or for the matter. In the faculty, call it by what name we may, 
by which perfect ——— according to the standard adopted, 
is ensured, no previous English poet had equalled Pope. No 
other, at least, had ever applied the faculty in question so dili- 
gently and systematically. It has been commonly denominated 
judgment; but that term expresses too much in one direction, 
and too little in another. The highest judgment in a poet would 
include the adoption, in every case, of the right principle of 
poetical composition; on the other hand, judgment alone would 
not produce the faultless workmanship. here seems, however, 
to be no better name; taste is also at once too comprehensive 
and not specific enough; skill imports the mere talent of per- 
forming a required operation, without any invention at all, as we 
might talk of skill in versifying; correctness indicates only one 
effect of the faculty so large an endowment of which Pope 
brought to the elaboration of his poetry. One of the respects in 
which his judgment, to adopt the common term, was most won- 
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derful was its early maturity; it is, understood as we have 
defined it, as remarkably displayed in his Pastorals written at 
sixteen as in what he wrote at fifty. He improved, of course, in 
skill and force of execution, as his experience of life became 
enlarged, and his powers of reflection grew stronger and were 
more exercised ; his style may have acquired much more both of 
compression and of expression; both the form and the spirit, 
both the body and the soul, of his poetry may have attained more 
of completeness and development; but, in respect of the success 
with which all its requisitions were met and satisfied, his earliest 
manner is not to be p recneeae from his latest. 

Spence records Pope as saying:—‘ About fifteen I got ac- 
* quainted with Mr. Walsh. e used to encourage me much, 
‘ and used to tell me that there was one way left of excelling; 
‘ for, though we had several great poets, we never had any one 
‘ great poet that was correct; and he desired me to make that 
‘ my study and aim.’ ‘This, I suppose,’ adds Spence, ‘ first led 
‘ Mr. Pope to turn his lines over and over again so often, which 
‘he continued to do till the last; and did it with surprising 
‘ facility.’ But we have seen that he was also early exercised by 
his father in extreme rigour and precision of versification. As for 
his acquaintance with Walsh, he was certainly not fifteen but 
seventeen when it began; and it was the perusal of his Pastorals 
in manuscript, sent to him by Wycherley, which made Walsh 
desire to know the writer. But we do not know whether the 
may not have been still further polished afterwards by Walsh’s 
advice. Wycherley, whose acquaintance with the young poet 
seems to have dated from about half a year earlier, was struck 
with his judgment from the first, and immediately availed himself 
of his assistance in the correction of some poems of his own 
which he was about to send to the press. From the beginning 
to the end of his career as a writer, it was a maxim or article of 
faith with Pope, which he never hesitated to avow, that half his 
strength lay in his talent for correcting. In the Preface to the 
first volume of his collected pieces, published in 1717, we find 
him thus expressing himself :—‘ I confess it was want of consider- 
* ation that made me an author; I writ because it amused me; 
‘ I corrected because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to 
‘ write.” And in, after accounting for the success of the 
ancients in their literary productions principally from the cir- 
cumstance that they made it the business of their lives to correct 
and finish their works for posterity: —‘I believe no one qualifi- 
‘cation is so likely to make a good writer as the power of 
‘ rejecting his own thoughts; and it must be this (if any thing) 
‘ that can give me a chance to be one.’ Holding steadily to the 
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same principle, we have him, towards the end of his life, boldly 
roclaiming ‘the last and greatest art’ to be ‘the art to blot.’ 

Nothing can go beyond the contempt which he at all times ex- 
presses for mere copiousness and fluency. Every reader will 
recollect at once ‘the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease, — 
and the 

“ One simile that solitary shines, 

In the dry desert of a thousand lines,”— 


and the common scribbler, ‘proud of a vast extent of flimsy 
lines’—and the sneer at Leth Hervey, ‘Lord Fanny spins a 
thousand such a day’—and other passages in the same strain. 
Good poetry, or indeed good writing, whether in verse or in 
=~ was in his notion only to be achieved by Ha labour. 

he lightnings of song, like the thunderbolts of Jove, were not 
to be forged even by the divine might of genius except by hard 
hammering on the ringing anvil :— 

“ Antra AEtnea tonant, validique incudibus ictus 


Auditi referunt gemitum, striduntque cavernis 
Stricture chalybum, et fornacibus ignis anhelat.” 


For, it is almost needless to say, correctness alone, or the mere 
obliteration of flaws and roughnesses, was not the object of all 
this toil and painstaking. Nobody could have held the quality 
of simple faultlessness in poetry in lower estimation than it was 
held in by Pope. The getting rid of what was thrown out was 
nothing; the substitution of something else in its place, this was 
the part of the operation that alone tested the poet and tried his 
strength :— 

“ Hoc opus, hic labor est. Pauci, quos xquus amavit 


Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad ethera virtus, 
Dis geniti, potuere.” 


Let us hear his own description :— 


But how severely with themselves proceed 

The men who write such verse as we can read ! 
Their own strict judges, not a word they spare 
That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care: 
Howe’er unwillingly it quits its place, 

Nay, though at court, perhaps, it may find grace, 
Such they’ll degrade; and sometimes in its stead, 
In downright charity, revive the dead; 

Mark where a bold, expressive phrase appears 
Bright through the rubbish of some hundred years; 
Command old words, that long have slept, to wake, 
Words that wise Bacon, or brave Raleigh, spake; 
Or bid the new be English ages hence, 

(For use will father what’s begot by sense;) 
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Pour the full tide of eloquence along, 

Serenely pure and yet divinely strong, 

Rich with the treasures of each foreign tongue; 
Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, 

But show no mercy to an empty line; 

Then polish all, with so much life and ease, 

You think ’tis nature, and a knack to please; 
But ease in writing flows from art, not chance; 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 


The aim and result of the whole process was to convert what- 
ever there was of languor or weakness into life and foree—what- 
ever moved sluggishly or stiffly into ease, grace, and spirit—to 
smooth and rivet whatever was loose or disjointed—to enrich, 
illumine, raise, and refine, both the expression and the thought. 
It was a creative process throughout. 

It is not easy to see how it can be disputed that this is the right 
way to attain the highest excellence in writing. ‘The only pos- 
sible danger is that of overdoing the work of correction and im- 
“ont Mg which case it ceases to be improvement and 

ecomes the reverse, becomes perversion or deterioration; but 
we must suppose enough of good taste and good sense in the 
writer to prevent that. The Sento operation of washing foul 
linen might be pushed so far as to ruin what it is desired to 
clean; but such a result, we presume, will happen only in the 
hands of the simplest of washerwomen. Of course, if any writer 
finds that the first words that suggest themselves to him are in 
all cases the best, and that his most extemporaneous expression 
never admits of any alteration except for the worse, he will do 
wisely to write on as fast as his pen will run, and never to think 
twice either for phrase or matter. But even with writers in 
prose we must take leave to doubt if this is often the case. It is 
well known that some of the styles which have most of the a 
pearance of being what is called natural have been really the 
produce of the most anxious elaboration. If we confine ourselves 
to the consideration of expression alone, there is no reason why 
the first word that presents itself to embody any particular idea 
or conception shock uniformly be the best; let the conception 
be ever so distinctly present to the mind, it does not necessarily 
follow that the fittest verbal representation of it should occur to 
the mind in the same moment. But this is immensely to under- 
state the case even of mere expression, which does not consist 
simply in finding the right eae for thoughts and things, but 
involves the most effective presentment of each thought and por- 
tion of thought with reference to the rest, and also in all writing 
of any elevation, whether it be verse or :prose, some conformity 
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to the requisitions of the ear as well as to those of the intellect. 
In poetry, the musical or metrical necessities that are to be sub- 
mitted to are paramount. Here it never has been pretended that 
much can be done upon the extemporaneous principle; all men 
have admitted the indispensableness of some elaboration, more or 
less, in the production of poetry. But such an admission con- 
cedes the entire question. If any elaboration, why not as much 
as possible? The theory of extemporaneous or purely natural 
expression being given up, there is no other for us to adopt ex- 
cept that of expression elaborated to the utmost point to which 
anything can be gained by carrying the process. This was Pope’s 
theory and practice. And upon such a principle alone, we ap- 
prehend, can any poetry be written, at least in a literary age, 
which shall long continue to be read. 

The qualities, at any rate, which most eminently distinguish 
Pope’s poetry, and which have chiefly contributed to its popu- 
larity and preservation, are evidently the produce of this his 
manner of working. Hence his concentration, which always 
compresses the largest quantity of meaning into the fewest words, 
yet without any undue elliptical licence or injury to the com- 

leteness of the expression. Hence the perfectly satisfying effect, 
in general, of his writing, arising from its precision a clearness, 
the absence of all unnecessary words, and the aptness of those 
that have been selected to convey the thought. Hence the fre- 
quent occurrence of those mucrones verborum, as they were called 
by the ancients, those pointed and edged sentences, which in 
their compactness and polish, as well as their sharpness, resemble 
daggers, and may be carried about one and used in discourse 
much in the same way as those are in fight. No other English 
poet, with the exception of Shakspeare alone, has struck out so 
many lines and phrases as Pope which have had the luck to be 
adopted, as it were, into the common speech,—‘ virum volitare per 
ora, —to become, in a peculiar sense, érea mrepoevra. Open which 
of his poems we may, and we can hardly read ten lines anywhere 
without encountering one or more which everybody has by heart. 
Surely this, if anything be so, is for a writer to have taken root 
- his land’s language, and to live on the lips and in the minds 
of men. 

Still the question remains, what is Pope’s rank as a poet? or 
to what degree are his writings endowed with distinctly poetical 
qualities? It does not follow that his writings are highly poetical 
because they are highly popular. They may be popular not- 
withstanding a deficiency of the poetical element, or even in con- 
sequence of that deficiency. Their attraction may lie in qualities 
other than those of a poetical character. There may be qualities 
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in writing that are more generally attractive than poetical ones, 
There is every reason a priori for supposing that there are. The 
appreciation of the highest things, at least in the region of the 
intellectual, belongs, from the nature of the case, to the few, not 
to the many. The question of Pope’s poetical rank has been 
commonly discussed with an almost exclusive reference to the 
class of subjects to which he has, for the most part, confined him- 
self,—the principles of morals and metaphysics, and the manners 
and characters of artificial life and of the society ofthe day. But, 
properly speaking, his preference for that range of subjects is 
rather an indication of what we may call the disposition or temper 
of his genius than any evidence of the extent of his poetical 
wers. We are not prepared to affirm that any great aspect of 
e or of human affairs is essentially unsusceptible of the highest 
poetical illumination. The amount of the poet’s endowment of 
‘the vision and the faculty divine’ must be determined, not by 
his choice of his subject, but by what he has made of it, or by 
his manner of treating it. There are only three poetical compo- 
sitions of Pope’s in which he can be said to have shown any in- 
vention, commonly so called :—the ‘Temple of Fame,’ the ‘ Rape 
of the Lock,’ and the ‘ Dunciad.’ In no one of the three cases 
can the inventive power displayed be held to be of the highest or 
even of a very high order. In the first he had Chaucer, not in- 
deed for his guide or original throughout, but yet for his example 
and model; in both the other cases, his region was the lawless 
border-land of the mock-heroic, and his task the comparativel 
easy one of producing merely a brilliant extravaganza, in wiih 
it was his privilege to run riot among all sorts of licences and 
eccentricities, and in the construction of which fancy and wit 
were much more needed than creative imagination. Pope is 
recorded to have said of himself that he had very little invention 
as compared with many other poets. Probably he did not con- 
sider the defect to be one of much importance ; nor was it, for the 
manner of writing which he usually followed. But we suppose 
there is no person competent to express or to have an opinion 
upon such subjects who will seriously maintain that in any other 
kind of imaginative power, any more than in this, he is to be 
compared with either Spenser, or Shakespeare, or Milton. It 
may be argued, indeed, that these poets are too imaginative, and 
that Pope, in virtue of being less so, is a better writer than any 
of them. That is another affair. The fact will nevertheless re- 
main undisputed, and, as we conceive, indisputable, that their 
poetry is of a much more highly imaginative character than his. 
And can it be doubted that their minds were so too? All things 
were evidently seen by them coloured with another light than 
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what they wore to him. This is attested by the whole strain, 
and we might almost say by every word, of his poetry and of 
theirs. Picture, metaphor, passion, music, are the characteristics 
of theirs; precision, polish, point, and propriety, of his. The 
characteristics, we say, or distinguishing and predominating attri- 
butes; not, of course, that either passion or ‘ the shaping spirit 
of imagination’ is altogether wanting in Pope. But both come 
only upon special occasions, and when they are sent for; he may 
be said to keep them, like a pair of spectacles, in his pocket, or 
corked up in bottles, as magicians are said to keep their subject 
demons, ready to be let out when they are wanted to conjure 
with; in his ordinary poetical operations their assistance is dis- 
pensed with. With Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, they are 
ever present; these great poets can do nothing without imagina- 
tion and passion. Many readers may prefer Pope’s correctness 
and clearness to their imaginativeness; or they may set up prose 
as a higher thing than poetry at once; it must at least be ad- 
mitted that —— is something of a kind essentially different 
from theirs. e may be classed below them, or above them; he 
cannot be classed with them. Pope’s proper predecessors must 
be considered to have been Dryden and Chaucer; it is only with 
these two, or with one of them, that he can be reasonably ranked 
or compared. But surely, whatever advantage he may have de- 
rived from writing in an era when the language had become more 
matured and fixed, no one will for a moment place him on the 
same level with Chaucer, either as a narrative poet or as a satirist. 
He has produced no work that can be brought into comparison 
with the Canterbury Tales, any more than with Paradise Lost, or 
with Hamlet, Othello, or Macbeth. In invention, in richness 
and delicacy of imagination, in picturesqueness, in pathos, the 
poetry of Chaucer stands, it might be said, in violent contrast to 
that of Pope; it belongs not to the same school at all, but to the 
opposite—to that of Hestans, Shakspeare, and Milton. But 
even in nearly all the qualities which they may be said to have 
in common—in wit and humour, in pungency and sarcasm, in 
the graphic delineation of character, in force, ¢ Rowton and cor- 
diality of style, and the art of narration generally—the elder 
writer is far the greater of the two. Even for compactness and 
finish of expression, making allowance for the less regulated state 
of the we in Chaucer’s day, we should not say that the 
modern poet has any pretensions to the preference. Chaucer’s 
expression, considered as expression simply, or without reference 
to the thought of which it is the vehicle, is as clear and precise 
as Pope’s, and for the most part much more natural. 

The only preceding poet with whom Pope can be properly 
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held to come into competition is Dryden. There were some re- 
spects in which they resembled one another, which have not been 
sew noticed. It seems rather an odd circumstance that 

ope’s father, a retired hatter or haberdasher, should have taken 
so much interest, or possessed such a critical taste, in poetry as 
is implied in the account we have of the manner in which he 
disciplined his son in verse-making. May not the English Roman 
Catholics of that day have had their attention turned to such 
studies by the chief poet of the time being of their faith, and 
having dedicated one of his greatest works to its defence? We 
may be sure that every Roman Catholic who read anything read 
the ‘ Hind and Panther,’ when it first came out. Pope’s father, 
too, as having been himself a convert, may be supposed to have 
regarded Dryden and his writings with especial interest. At any 
rate, it is remarkable that Dryden and Pope, indisputably at the 
head of our poetry in two successive eras of its history, and bear- 
ing so much of a general resemblance to one another, should both 
have belonged to the same discountenanced and comparatively 
small religious community. Another thing worthy of being no- 
ticed is, that both Dryden and Pope may be considered to have 
formed themselves, in part, upon Chaucer. Dryden’s modernized 
versions from the father of our poetry, indeed, were executed in 
his old age ; but it is not to be supposed that he had then taken 
to studying Chaucer for the first time. In this, however, as in 
other things, Pope had the advantage of having Dryden for his 
_ example and instructor; he accordingly began where Dryden 
ended. Pope’s imitations or paraphrases of Chaucer, especially 
considering the early age at which they were produced, are — 
the most wonderful of his compositions; but it may be questione 
whether we are not in the greater part indebted for them to his 
having had Dryden as well as Chaucer to imitate. It may be 
observed, too, that the chief kind of writing, besides narrative and 
satire, in which Pope has distinguished himself, reasoning in 
verse, while it is almost the only kind in which he can be su 
posed to have learned little or nothing from Chaucer, is that in 
which he may be said to have learned everything from Dryden. 
It is a kind of writing in which Dryden so far excels every pre- 
ceding English poet who has attempted it, that he may be styled 
its inventor. And the work in which he has made the greatest 
display of his skill in it, his ‘ Hind and Panther, is the one which, 
as we have just observed, is likely to have been the first that was 
put into Pope’s hands, or the most strongly recommended to his 
attention, when he began to take to the study of poetry. 

It is needless to occupy our space with a repetition in other 
’ words of the generally unexceptionable comparison which has 
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been drawn between Dryden and Pope by Johnson. It is a 
curious coincidence, that, while both have given us avowed imi- 
tations or modernized versions of several portions of Chaucer's 
great narrative work, each should also have paraphrased one other 
of his poems of a different character—Dryden, his Flower and 
Leaf ; Pope, his House of Fame. These performances, too, are 
perhaps, upon the whole, the most imaginative of all their poetical 
compositions. But both in these two poems and in everything 
else that they have written, the great advantage which Pope has 
over his predecessor is his superiority in regularity, refinement, 
and dignity. It may be affirmed, indeed, et in the uniform 
observance of this accuracy and chastity of execution, without 
any sacrifice of spirit, he has excelled every preceding English 
poet. This is his great distinctive excellence, as well as the main 
secret of his extensive and enduring popularity. It is an excel- 
lence peculiarly suited for general appreciation ; capable, as it is, 
of being connglatih understood and felt by all persons of culti- 
vated taste, even although not at all imaginative or of a poetical 
temperament; satisfactory even to minds of the commonest and 
humblest intelligence; nay, carrying with it an attraction by 
which it recommends itself to the moral sense, even without re- 
ference to the intellect and the taste. 

The following passage, for example, from the ‘Temple of 
Fame,’ and from the portion of the poem that has been super- 
added to Chaucer’s original, exhibits throughout a greater purity 
of style than Dryden has perhaps anywhere preserved for the same 
number of lines. It is the commencement of the description of 
the six columns that rose in the centre of the choir :— 


‘ High on the first the mighty Homer shone; 
Eternal adamant composed his throne: 
Father of verse! in holy fillets drest, 
His silver beard waved gently o’er his breast; 
Though blind, a boldness in his looks appears; 
In years he seemed, but not impaired by years. 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar seen: 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian queen; 
Here Hector, glorious from Patroclus’ fall, 
Here dragged in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did every part inspire; 
Bold was the work, and proved the master’s fire; 
A strong expression most he seem’d to affect, 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect. 

A golden column next in rank appeared, 

On which a shrine of purest gold was reared; 
Finished the whole, and laboured every part, 
With patient touches of unwearied art; 
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The Mantuan there in sober triumph sate, 
Composed his posture, and his look sedate; 

On Homer still he fixed a reverent eye, 

Great without pride, in modest majesty. 

In living sculpture on the sides were spread 

The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead; 
Eliza stretched upon the funeral pyre, 

/Eneas bending with his aged sire: 

Troy flamed in burning gold, and o’er the throne 
‘Arms and the man’ in golden ciphers shone.’ 


The pictures of Pindar, Horace, Aristotle, and Cicero, which 
follow, are executed with almost equal felicity. Altogether, what 
we have here, though not matching the brilliant wit and fancy 
of the Rape of he Lock, and, we apprehend, much less read and 
known, is far higher poetry. So again, in such passages as the 
following, the mild grace, blended of dignity and tenderness, (of 
neither of which qualities Dryden had much, or almost any,) is 
all Pope’s own :— 


‘As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came; 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobeyed; 
The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife; 
To help me through this long disease, my life; 
To second, Arbuthnot, thy art and care, 
And teach the being you preserved to bear. 

But why then publish? Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured, my lays; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

E’en mitred Rochester would nod the head, 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friend before) 
With open arms received one poet more. 

Happy my studies, when by these approved! 
Happier their author, when by these beloved!’ 


Or this (at least after the first six or seven lines) :— 


‘ E’en in a bishop I can spy desert: 
Secker is decent, Rundel has a heart; 
Manners with candour are to Benson given; 
To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. 
But does the court a worthy man remove? 
That instant, I declare, he has my love: 
I shun his zenith, court his mild decline; 
Thus Somers once, and Halifax, were mine. 
Oft in the clear, still mirror of retreat, 
I studied Shrewsbury, the wise and great; 
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Carleton’s calm sense and Stanhope’s noble fiame 
Compared, and knew their generous end the same. 
How pleasing Atterbury’s softer hour! 

How shined the soul, unconquered in the Tower! 
How can I Pulteney, Chesterfield forget, 

While Roman spirit charms, and Attic wit? 
Argyle, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field? 

Or Wyndham, just to freedom and the throne, 

The master of our passions, and his own? 

Names, which I long have loved, nor loved in vain, 
Ranked with their friends, not numbered with their train; 
And, if yet higher the proud list should end, 

Still let me say, no follower, but a friend.’ 


Yet with all this superior dignity and finish of manner, Pope 
has paid no panegyrical tribute that can be compared for florid 
and’ sportive fancy, or true poetic life and spirit, with some of 
Dryden’s ; for instance, with that which he addressed in his old age 
to the Duchess of Ormond, along with his version of Chaucer's 
Palamon and Arcite. Of what he has himself so well described as 


‘ The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine,’ 


of Dryden, his disciple has not caught much. Where the poetry 
of the one is an impetuous and foaming flood, carrying every- 
thing before it as it bounds along, that of the other wins our 
admiration by the stately evenness of its flow, and by the clear- 
ness with which its smooth and bright surface reflects the scene 
through which it takes its way. his calm beauty, however, is 
often very noble. The following passage is in a different style 
from those last quoted, and in felicity, and we may almost say 
—" of execution, still farther transcends anything in 

ryden. It is the description of the effects of the immortal 
yawn of the goddess, which finishes the Dunciad :— 


‘In vain, in vain! the all-composing hour 
Resistless falls! the muse obeys the power. 
She comes! she comes! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old! 

Before her, fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires; 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As, one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 

The sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain; 
As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand oppressed, 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest; 
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Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking truth to her own cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head! 
Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of metaphysic begs defence, 

And metaphysic calls for aid on sense! 

See mystery to mathematics fly! 

In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine! 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored! 
Light flies before thy uncreating word: 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall; 
And universal darkness buries all.’ 


It is certainly a mistake, however, to suppose, as many 

ople do, that Pope’s poetry is uniformly characterized by this 
Praliless finish. He has not, it is true, nearly so many careless 
lines as Dryden ; perhaps, strictly speaking, he has no careless 
lines, for the marks of great pains-taking are everywhere visible ; 
nevertheless, he has a good many that are far from being 
perfectly successful or satisfactory. Even in respect of the 
mere absence of blemishes, his poetry can stand no competition 
with that of such a supreme artist as Virgil. Something may be 
attributable to the difference between the two languages; some- 
thing to the necessities of rhyme, to which the modern poet has 
been obliged to conform; but the superiority of the ancient one is 
mainly, there can be no doubt, to be laid to the account of his supe- 
riority of genius. What there is of finish about Pope’s poetry is to 
the ever-present spirit of grace and harmony, which pervades and 
actuates that of Virgil like a living soul, only a false outside 
show, or dead imitation of true beauty. And still farther, per- 
haps, are both Pope and Dryden distanced as reasoners in verse 
by the magnificence of Lucretius. 

The poetry of Pope, trim, formal, and stately, was the natural 
progeny and sequel of that of Dryden, its vehinlee: to which is 
partly that of an imitation, partly that of a reaction. Pope 
occupies nearly the same place in the history or progress of 
our poetic literature that Samuel Johnson does in that of 
our prose literature. Their allotted function was, each in his 
own department, to reform the writing of the language, by 
subjecting it to a certain regularity, unknown before, both of 
grammar and of rhythm. And both, it cannot be denied, 
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have, to a certain extent, proved real legislators. The new cha- 
racter which they impressed upon our prose and verse has never 
been since lost. We may have gradually freed ourselves from 
much of the restraint which they imposed in the first instance, 
and recovered something of our old liberty, that was for a time 
suspended ; but it is a more regulated liberty than formerly. If 
we have got rid of some stiffness and monotony, we have retained 
the correctness introduced by Pope and Johnson. Nobody now 
writes with the same natural negligence which was common before 
theirtime. There isa iaaialel flow, as well as a grammatical pre- 
cision, in the easiest, loosest style now written, which formerly 
was scarcely to be found in the most laboured. We may have 
paid something for this; we may have paid more for it than it is 
worth ; but surely it is, in itself, not a loss, but a gain. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that correctness is necessarily incon- 
sistent with either ease and freedom or life and variety of style. 
One of the freest and most various, as well as most expressive 
and picturesque, of styles, is that of Livy; and it is not only 
correct, but may be said to be even highly rhetorical. Whether 
it was a good or an evil, however, the change in our manner of 
writing which Pope and Johnson heralded, or rather first exem- 
plified, was an inevitable one. It was a necessity of the stage 
at which the language had arrived ; of that complete crystalliza- 
tion of the language of which the production of such a work as 
Johnson’s Dictionary was another of the natural results. The 
Dictionary was, as it were, the Theodosian Code, authoritatively 
proclaiming the state of the law, and declaring, from a survey of 
all preceding enactments and decisions, how much of what had 
hitherto been held for right or allowable was to stand good for 
the future. 

As Pope was the natural, as well as the actual, successor of 
Dryden, so Johnson may be accounted the natural successor of 
Swift. In the revolutions of literature, the new prose has thus, in 
most instances, kept at some short distance behind the new verse. 
So formerly, in our English literature, Bacon had followed close 
upon Spenser and Shakspeare. It is remarkable that Pope, 
who had only seen Dryden, just lived to hear the first sound of 
the rising reputation of Johnson, who, although not the greatest 
genius that was to adorn the next era, was, more than any other 
figure, to fill that space in the public eye which he himself and 
Dryden had previously filled. The three generations, making up 
about a century of our literature, may be, with sufficient general 
propriety, designated by their names, and called the ages of 
Dryden, of Pope, and of Johnson. 

Objections have been made by some recent writers to the title 
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which it has been customary to give to the period in which Pope 
first came before the world, of the Augustan age of our litera- 
ture. But its meaning seems to be misunderstood. The last 
five or six years of the reign of Anne are to be considered as the 
Augustan age of English literature, because literature was then 
more distinctly patronized by the court and the government than 
it has ever been in this country at any other era. The leading 
writers were all intimately connected with one or other of the 
two great political parties, either as being themselves public 
men, as were Steele and Addison, Bolingbroke and Prior, or as 
the personal friends and most familiar associates of the persons 
at the head of affairs.) There never was before, there never has 
been since, so close an alliance between literature and politics. 
Hence the literature of the day came to be looked upon as, in a 
more especial sense, a portion of the glory of the prince, in the 
same way as it was under Augustus at Rome, or under Louis XIV. 
in France. Within the compass of these brilliant five or six 
years are crowded the Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians of 
Steele and Addison and their associates; Addison’s Cato; a 
long succession of the most vigorous of Swift’s political effusions, 
both in prose and verse; and all Pope’s poems down to the trans- 
lation of the Iliad; while Bolingbroke, Atterbury, Prior, Garth, 
Arbuthnot, Parnell, and Gay, all arrived at, or fast ascending to, 
the meridian of their reputation, were also shedding light around 
them, either by means of the press or in some other way, or, if in 
no other, by the very lustre of their names. It was undeniably a 
time of extraordinary literary activity and productiveness ; never 
before had so many works appeared among us within so short a 
space, which have sitianad their celebrity, and to a certain 
extent their popularity, so long. 

As for the real worth of the literature of this our so called 
Augustan age, or the rank which it is entitled to hold, as com- 
pared with that of any of our other great literary eras, that is 
another matter. It does not follow that it should be our highest 
literature because it took something of its inspiration from the best 
society. Even its popularity, although that should be allowed 
to be, or to have been, greater than what any other portion of 
our literature has enjoyed, will be no demonstration of its claims 
to such supremacy. It was, indeed, well adapted to the taste of 
the most numerous class of readers in its own day, and for a long 
time afterwards. The period during which it maintained its 
ascendancy was principally characterized by the spread of intel- 
ligence among the middle classes, and the extension of the read- 
ing public from the capital over the provinces, from the towns to 
the villages and the country. But the general intelligence with 
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which it thus found acceptance was not of the highest order. It 
had been originally created and nourished much more by political 
than by poetical reading. The age of newspapers, it is true, had 
hardly yet come ; but the same stimulant was applied in another 
form by an incessant production of political pamphlets, which 
seem to have kept up rather a more intense excitement in regard 
to — affairs than exists in our own day—with this difference, 
indeed, that it extends much more nearly over the whole popu- 
lation now than it did then. The popular periodical essay upon 
general subjects, which may be said to have headed or led on the 
new literature of the age of Anne, and heralded the poetry of Pope, 
was in its original design mainly an attempt to dilute, by a slight 
infusion ofa less inflammatory kind of reading, the strong interest 
in politics which held almost exclusive possession of the public 
mind. It endeavoured, therefore, in the first instance, to ally 
itself to, and to lean for support upon, what it was destined 
eventually in a great degree to supersede. The Tatler, at its 
commencement, was partly a newspaper. But, even after actual 
political intelligence or discussion was dropt in this description 
of publications, there remained, whether for essayists or poets, 
only the same public, with such tastes as its previous habits of 
reading and thinking had given it ; and these could not be other 
than artificial and conventional. That was the inevitable effect 
of absorption in the party politics of the day. When the battle, 
indeed, is between great fundamental principles of government or 
society, whether it be fought with words or with swords, a time of 
civil contest awakens and calls forth men’s highest mental powers 
and strongest passions; but the mere ordinary struggle between 
the occupants of office and their would-be successors is an affair 
of another kind altogether. The general interest which the 
prospects and vicissitudes of such a struggle excite rather 
resembles that which is felt by the lookers-on at any other game 
of strength, or skill, or chance; it is an interest centering more 
in the game itself in the players and the manner in which 
they acquit themselves, than in any important — which 
is ordinarily felt to hang upon the result. The habitual dis- 
position of mind which it engenders and maintains in the com- 
munity is to look not so much to principles as to persons. It 
tends to withdraw the mind from all large or distant views, 
fixing it upon the present to the exclusion alike of the future and 
the past. Moreover, by keeping the general attention so much 
directed upon the seat of government, it spreads what we may 
call a metropolitan infection throughout society, spoiling or 
dulling all relish for everything except what is understood to be 
in vogue in the politest town circles. Such was the character of 
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the public taste which Pope and his contemporaries had to court 
and to endeavour to charm with their verses. Perhaps he might 
have been a greater poet in another era; in that age it was 
impossible. No poetry more ideal than what he actually pro- 
duced was then producible, at least by him. And yet he was 
certainly the most imaginative and impassioned, as well as the 
most terse and polished, the most epigrammatic and brilliant, of 
all the poetical writers of that time. 

In other respects, however, the extension of the reading public 
over the provinces, that was now going on, operated in another 
direction. It thrust aside some kinds of popular literature, the 
town or metropolitan spirit and character of which were too 
essential and too exclusive for country readers in general, as yet, 
to find much attraction in them. It is very remarkable, in par- 
ticular, how what is especially a metropolitan literature, writing 
for the stage, almost entirely ceased for a time on the opening of 
the new era. The busy dramatists of the immediately preceding 
period now almost all, as if with one consent, dropt their pens, or 
disappeared, and no others arose to take their places. Wycherley, 
indeed, was old and worn out, and his brief dramatic career 
had been long terminated. Farquhar, after having produced a 
new comedy every year on an average since the beginning of 
the century, died in 1707, while his eighth, ‘The Beaux 
Stratagem,’ was in the midst of its run. But Congreve, Van- 
brugh, Steele, Rowe, and Southerne were all still in the vigour 
of life. Yet Congreve produced nothing except a slight Masque, 
and a still slighter Opera, after 1700, and nothing whatever after 
1707. Vanbrugh, also, with the exception of a farce which he 
translated from the French in 1715, wrote nothing after 1706. 
Of Steele’s four comedies, the first three were written and brought 
out between 1702 and 1706; the fourth not till after an interval 
of fifteen years, during which he was occupied with quite 
another description of literature—with the Tatler, the Spectator, 
the Guardian, the Englishman, the Reader, the Lover, and 
other periodical publications. Rowe, who by the year 1708 had 
produced four tragedies and one comedy since the commence- 
ment of the century, after that date. turned, in like manner, to 
other work; and his next dramatic piece, his tragedy of ‘Jane 
Shore,’ did not appear till 1713, nor in the five remaining 
years of his life aid fis n, formerly so productive in that line, 
yield any other except his tragedy of ‘ iaity Jane Grey,’ which 
was brought out in 1715. Yet he was only forty-five when he 
died. Southerne, also, who had begun to write in 1682, stopped 
in 1700, although he survived till 1746. Gay had, before the 
death of Queen Anne, only written one or two trifles of a 
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dramatic character, which brought him no reputation. In short, 
with the solitary exception of Addison’s ‘Cato,’ the higher 
literature of what is properly called our Augustan age is almost 
wholly undramatic. The demands of the stage were left to be 
supplied by a second-rate order of writers, of whom the most 
reputable were such as Mrs. Centlivre and Colley Cibber. Nay, 
even Cibber produced only a Masque and an Interlude between 
1709 and 1718; and, although one of Mrs. Centlivre’s cleverest 
comedies, her ‘ Wonder, or, a Woman keeps a Secret,’ was brought 
out in 1714, as another, her ‘Busy Body,’ was in 1709, even 
these pieces have never been held to entitle her to rank as one 
of our classic dramatists. 

We shall take in very nearly the entire literature of the age of 
Pope, if, to his own productions, and those of his personal friends 
and associates, on the one hand, we add those of the writers com- 
memorated in the ‘ Dunciad,’ on the other. And it must be con- 
fessed that, generally speaking, Time, in dispensing honour and 
oblivion here, has adopted his partialities. The names of that 
day, that are still ‘familiar in our mouths as household words,’ 
are those of Pope and Swift, of Addison and Steele, of Boling- 
broke and Prior, of Atterbury and Berkeley, of Gay and Arbuth- 
not, of Parnell and Garth; and not many others. Almost the 
only one of Pope’s Dunees who has completely recovered from 
that bad baptism is Defoe. Some three or four writers, at most, 
of those of that era, are probably all that could be mentioned as 
having then held, or since maintained, any considerable reputa- 
tion, who did not belong to what may be called the literary con- 
federacy of which the great poet and satirist was the head. The 
most eminent, perhaps, would be Shaftesbury and Mandeville. 
But the noble author of the Characteristics passed the portion of 
his short life that was spent in England in a seclusion which 
separated him personally from his contemporaries almost as much 
as his peculiar philosophical notions did intellectually, so that he 
scarcely seemed to be a writer of that age at all; and the Fable of 
the Bees, in which the cooler judgment of posterity, without 
therefore adopting its leading doctrines or principles, has reco- 
gnised so much real acuteness and originality of thought, was then 
chiefly notorious as a work which had been presented for its im- 
morality by the grand jury. 

The habits of a valetudinarian prevented Pope from making 
many new acquaintances in the latter part of his life; but even 
of the writers who succeeded those by whom he was surrounded 
when he first entered upon the stage, and who had either already 
become conspicuous before he passed from it, or were giving pro- 
mise of being the lights of the next era, some of the most remark_ 
able had enjoyed his friendship, or been cheered by his encou 
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ragement. Warburton was the most intimate associate of his 
last days. He does not appear to have greatly admired Thom- 
son’s, more than any other, blank verse; Spence makes him 
speak of that poet’s Winter as being ‘a huddled composition, and 
oftentimes not quite intelligible. Yet he owned, it is added, 
that the author discovered the true spirit of poetry. And it is 
known, that he always lived on the best terms with Thomson, and 
had a great regard for him, which he showed on many occasions. 
He wrote, in conjunction with Mallet, the prologue to Thomson’s 
dy of Sophonisba ; he afterwards addressed a poetical epistle 
to him while he was travelling in Italy; and some years subse- 
quently, when he seldom made his appearance in public, he 
came to the first representation of Thomson’s tragedy of Aga- 
memnon, ou which occasion he was welcomed to the theatre, 
Johnson relates, by a general clap. Young, who, indeed, was 
Pope’s senior by birth, although he survived him many years, 
and although his principal works belong to a later epoch than 
those of Pope, was one of his familiar friends of early date. But 
the most interesting circumstance that connects Pope with the 
next age of our literature, is his anticipation and prophetic an- 
nouncement of the future eminence of Samuel Johnson. When 
Johnson’s ‘ London’ was published, in May 1738, many readers 
are said to have exclaimed, in their first surprise: ‘ Here is an 
unknown poet, greater even than Pope;’ and Pope himself, 
when the younger Richardson, whom he had desired to find out 
who the new poet was, reported to him that he had only been 
able to discover that his name was Johnson, and that he was 
some obscure individual, observed—‘ He will soon be deterré.’ 
They never met, or saw one another; but these few words link 
ther the two men and the two ages. 
rom his treatment of Defoe, all whose great works of fiction 
had been published when their author was put in the Dunciad, 
it might be conjectured that Pope’s admiration of that kind of 
literature was probably not very ardent. Spence, however, re- 
cords him to have declared that the first part of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ was very good, and that of all Defoe’s many writings, 
though none were excellent except that, none were bad. 
course, too, he greatly enjoyed, with all the rest of the world, 
his friend Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’-—of the profits of which, 
by the bye, Swift generously made him a present. Richardson 
and Fielding had both commenced novel writing before Pope’s 
death ; the first part of ‘ Pamela’ having appeared in 1740, the 
second part in 1741, ‘Joseph Andrews’ in 1742, ‘ Jonathan 
Wild’ in 1743. We recollect no notice of any connexion between 
Pope and Fielding, who had employed his pen in writing for the 
stage, without acquiring much reputation, for many years before 
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this; but it is related that Pope was greatly delighted with ‘ Pa- 
mela;’ one of Richardson’s correspondents writes to him, imme- 
diately after the publication of the book, that he has heard Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Allen both speak very high in its praises, ‘ and,’ he 
adds, ‘they will not bear any faults to be mentioned in the story ; 
‘I believe they have read it twice a-piece at least. I believe Mr. 
‘ Pope will call on you.’ Pope probably did not actually call; 
but at any rate Richardson soon got connected, not with the 
y age? adverse faction of the scribblers who had been satirized in 
the ‘ Dunciad,’ but with some professing friends of Pope’s, whose 
real feelings were not very different. Poor Aaron Hill had never 
been able to forget the mere mention of his name in the all- 
ea satire, although in the way of compliment; he had, 
indeed, on Pope’s explanation, consented to be reconciled to 
him, and they had continued apparently good friends to the last ; 
but it is amusing to see how Aaron’s id sore opens and bleeds 
afresh as soon as their friendship has become only an affair of 
memory. ‘ Mr. Pope,’—it is thus he writes to Richardson—* as 
jo with equal keenness and propriety, express it, is gone out..... 
‘ Indeed, it gives me no surprise to find you thinking he was in 
‘ the wane of his popularity. It arose, originally, but from medi- 
‘ tated little personal assiduities, and a certain bladdery swell of 
‘management.’ Then, after explaining how this was, he pro- 
ceeds :—‘ In fact, if anything was fine, or truly powerful, in Mr. 
‘ Pope, it was chiefly centered in expression; and that rarely, 
‘ when not grafted on some other writer’s preconceptions. His 
* own sentiments were low and narrow, because always interested; 
‘darkly touched, because conceived imperfectly ; and sour and 
* acrid, because writ in envy. He had a turn for verse, without a 
‘soul for poetry.’ More follows in the same strain. ‘But,’ at 
last concludes our critic, quite satisfied that he has exhausted his 
subject, ‘rest his memory in peace! It will very rarely be disturbed 
‘by that time he himself is ashes. It is pleasant to observe the 
‘ justice of forced fame; she lets down those at once, who get them- 
* selves pushed upward; and lifts none above the fear of falling, but 
‘a few who never teased her.’ If there be anything that could 
add to the effect of all this, it is what the vain poetaster, who 
was at the best nothing better than a bad imitator of Pope, imme- 
diately subjoins:—‘ What she intends to do with me, the Lord 
‘knows! The whole I can be sure of is, that never mortal courted 
‘ her with less solicitude. And, truly, if I stood condemned to 
‘ share a place in her aérial storehouse with some characters that 
‘ fill up great voids there, as things go at present, I should rather 
‘make a leg, shrink back, and ask for pardon.’ The preachers 
of the modern doctrine that Pope is nothing of a poet may see 
from this that their supposed discovery is not so new as it seems, 
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Arr. III. (1.) Catalogue of the Library in Red-Cross Street, Cripple- 
gate, founded pursuant to the will of the Rev. Daniel Williams, 
D.D. 2 vols. [vol. i. Books; vol. ii. Tracts.] 8vo. Lond. 
1841. pp. 420; 438. 

(2.) Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum. Vol. i. fol. 
Lond. 1841. pp. 457. 

(3.) Bibliotheca Grenvilliana ; or, Bibliographical notices of rare and 
curious books, forming part of the Library of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville. By Joun Tuomas Payne and Henry 
Foss. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Lond. 1842. pp. 846. 

(4.) A copy of a Representation from the Trustees of the British 
Museum to the Treasury, on the subject of an enlarged scale of 
expenditure for the supply of printed books, with Treasury 
Minute thereon. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 27th March, 1846. [Sessional Paper, 166. | Fol. pp. 44. 

(5.) Examen de ce que renferme la bibliothéque du Musée Britannique; 
extrait de documents soumis au Parlement en 1846. Par 
Octave De erterre, Secrétaire de Légation, &c. 12mo. 
Bruxelles, Vandale, 1846. pp. 109. 

({6.) An Account of the Income and Expenditure of the British Mu- 
seum for the year 1846; of the estimated Charges and Expenses 

Sor the year ending 25th March, 1848, and of the progress made 
in the arrangement of the Collections in 1846. Ordered to be 
printed, 15th March, 1847. [189.] Fol. pp. 12. 

(7.) On the supply of printed books from the Library to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. [By Mr. Antonio Panizzi. ] 
8vo. Lond. [privately printed] 1846. pp. 30. 

(8.) Animadversions on the Library and Catalogues of the British 
Museum: a Reply to Mr. Panizzi’s Statement ; and a Cor- 
respondence with that Officer and the Trustees. By Sir Harris 
Nicotas. 8vo. Lond. Bentley, 1846. pp. 87. 

(9.) Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Third Series. Vol.1xxxvii. pp. 
1440-1446. [Debate in Committee of Supply, July 17, 1846.] 

(10.) Budget de 0 Exercice 1847.—Ministére de 0 Instruction Publique. 
[Printed for the French Chamber of Deputies.] 4to. [Paris, 
1846. 

(11.) De | des Bibliothéques dans Paris. Par le Comte 
DE La Borpe. Lettres 1, 2, 4, 8. 8vo. Paris, Franck, 
1845-46. pp. 24, 56, 125, 52. 

(12.) Réforme dela Bibliothéque du Roi. Par P. L. Jacos, Bibliophile 
[ze. Paut Lacrorx.| 12mo. Paris, Techener, 1845. pp. 151. 

(13.) Exposé succinct Cun nouveau systéme d Organisation des Bi- 
bliothéques publiques. Par un bibliothécaire [7. e. M. Dansov. ] 
8vo. Montpelier, Boehm, 1845. pp. 29. 

(14.) Bulletin du Bibliophile, 1844—1846. S8vo. Paris, Techener. 


Stnce the year 1842, the annual ‘ Miscellaneous Estimates’ 
resented to the House of Commons have exhibited the novel 
eature of a distinct series (issued as a separate Sessional Paper) 
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under the head ‘ Education, Science, and Art.’ Such grants as 
had previously been voted for literary, scientific, or artistic pur- 
— were mixed up with those for ‘ Public Buildings, Royal 
alaces, Roads, Harbours, and Gaols.’ 
The following tabular view of the sums voted, under this head, 
in each of the last six years, shows a progressive annual increase 
since 1843 :— 


‘ Estimates, &c., Miscellaneous Services.—Education, Science, & Art.’ 


For the year ending 


25th March, 1842 
1843 
1845 


The last named of these sums—that voted for the year 1846-7, 
was thus apportioned :— 


Cuass I.— Universities and Schools. 


1. Public Education—Great Britain £100,000 
2. Treland 85,000 
3. Professors at Oxford and Cambridge 2,006 
4. University of London - - 4,526 
5. Universities &c. in Scotland . 7,480 
6. Belfast Academical Institution - 2,600 
7. Royal Hibernian Academy (Artists) 300 
8. Schools of Design - - - 5,381 
207,293 
Crass Il.—Museums, Sc. 
1. British Mu- { Establishment, “tant 90.900 
seum - (Buildings - 45,494 
2. National Gallery - - - 3,390 
3. Museum of Economic Geology, &c. 10,911 
4. Royal Dublin Society (Museum, &c.) 6,082 
5. Royal Irish Academy (Museum, &c.) 300 
6. Botanic Garden at Dublin - - 2,000 
113,583 
Crass III. 
Scientific Works and Experiments - - 5,032 
Total - £325,908* 


The whole sums granted in aid of museums, and other public 
collections, comprehended in the second of the preceding classes, 


* We have altered the order in which the several items occur in the Parliamen- 
) tary paper, for the purpose of classifying them as above. 
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and including the grants for buildings to receive them, in the 
several years from 1830 to 1845 respectively, were as follow :— 


Hii In the year 1830 - - - £32,923 
” 1832 - - 50,084 
1836 - - - 94,099 
” 1887 - - 68,485 
1888 - - - 58,966 
1889 - - 71,951 
1840 - - 98,0382 
1841 - - 87,849 
* 1842 - - - 84,822 
1848 - - - 85,044 

1844 - - 118,971 

1845 - - 122,676 


Total - £1,180,264* 


Of this sum of 1,180,2642, the British Museum—which, it is 
to be remembered, includes a library of manuscripts; a library 
of printed books; a museum of ancient sculpture; museums of 
natural history, in all its departments; collections of prints, of 
medals, and of maps and charts; and (not least in a an 
the nucleus of an ethnographical museum—has received the sum 
of 894,099/.: viz. for the maintenance of the establishment and 
for acquisitions, 468,656/., and for new buildings (including tem- 
porary corridors and passages), 425,443/. If to these sums be 
added those granted from the year 1753, when the museum was 
founded, down to 1830, together with the grants of the current 
ear, 1847-8, the whole sum devoted to the British Museum by 
arliament will amount to 2,061,8952.—viz. 


Purchase and ‘fitting-up of Montague House (1753), £247,000 
Establishment and Acquisitions, from 


1757 to 1939 £516,668 


” ” 1830 to 1845 468,655 

” ” 1846 & 1847 97,076 
1,082,399 

New Buildings, 1828 to 1829 - 213,600 

1830 to 1845 425,443 

” 1846 & 1847 - 93,453 
732,496 
Total - - £2,061,895 


* We take these sums from the Parliamentary Estimates of the several years 
referred to. 
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The sum voted for general purposes, in the first year after the 
foundation, was 20001, and last year, as above, 45,406/. The 
mean annual average of the sums granted, both for general pur- 
oy for buildings, during the last twenty-four years, is 
54,1052. 

We have ventured into these numerical details, partly because 
they appear deserving of more notice than they are likely to 
obtain while scattered among some five-and-twenty several par- 
liamentary papers, (one of these, the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons on the British Museum in 1835, 36, 
containing upwards of 1500 folio pages ;) and partly because we 
wish to do the amplest justice to the past and present liberality 
of parliament, whilst earnestly contending that it is still in- 
adequate to the extent and worthiness of its object. 


But our more immediate purpose, in this article, is to give a 
rapid summary of the history, and existing condition, of public 
libraries in the metropolis—amongst which that of the British 
Museum is pre-eminently the chief, although not the earliest— 
and then to compare the advantages which in this respect are 
provided for the student in London, with those which are pre- 
sented to him in the capital of our neighbours across the channel. 

The honour of founding the first public library in London is 
due to the excellent Archbishop Tenison, and that of founding 
the second, to his eminent Nonconformist contemporary, Dr. 
Daniel Williams. 

In March, 1684, Dr. Tenison applied to the vestry of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, for permission to erect, upon certain 

ound belonging to that parish, ‘a fabrick for a public library, 
for the use of the students of the abovesaid precinct [of West- 
minster, ] at his own proper costs and charges, and to make some 
settlement for the support of the said fabrick, and towards the 
maintaining of a keeper of the said intended library.* In pur- 


* Minutes of the Vestry of St. Martin’s, (MS.) vol. v. p. 13. In a note on p. 11 
of Mr. Panizzi’s valuable report on the British Museum «nal to which we shall 
hereafter have occasion to revert, mention is made of a certain ‘ Proposal for 
building a royal library, and establishing it by Act of Parliament,’ as ‘ proving 
that the [then existing] royal library was intended for the public.’ There is cer- 
tainly an oversight in this statement, as the ‘ Proposal’ merely asserts that ‘ the 
Royal Library now at St. James’s’ was ‘ designed and founded for public use,’ with- 
out adducing a tittle of evidence in support of the assertion, in itself an improbable 
one, inasmuch as, were it true, there would surely be some better testimony to the fact 
than that contained in an anonymous broadside, dateless, and without even the name 
of its printer. Besides which, Archbishop Tenison says expressly, in the letter above 
quoted, ‘ There is not in the said precinct ....any noted library, excepting that 
at St. James’s (which belongs to his Majestie, and to which there is no easy access.’ 
For the rest, this * Proposal’ is a very curious piece. We remember to have met 
with it some half-dozen years ago, and to have formed the opinion that it was 
printed in 1716 or 1717. 
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suance of this proposition Dr. Tenison built a library, gave a 
considerable number of books, and 1000/. in money. 

But the library thus founded appears to have fallen into 
neglect soon after the archbishop’s death. Its endowment pro- 
vided only for the maintenance of a librarian, not for the pur- 
chase of books. And it was not until 1835 that any successful 
effort was made to revive its usefulness. The proceedings of a 
committee appointed in that year by the parishioners of St. 
Martin’s led to the establishment of a subscription library in 
connexion with Tenison’s library, the management of the latter 
continuing, of course, under the original trust; and its books— 
about 3000 volumes—being confined to the reading-room, whilst 
those of the subscription library are circulated amongst the 
members. The readers who frequent the former are chiefly cler- 
gymen of Westminster and its neighbourhood. 


The eminent presbyterian minister, Dr, Daniel Williams, had 
contemplated the foundation of a public library in the metro- 
polis, for a considerable time previous to his decease, and with 
this view had purchased the valuable library of Dr. William 
Bates. He died in 1716, having directed by his will, that the 
collection thus acquired, together with his own private collection, 
in itself both numerous and valuable, should be arranged for 
public use, under the management and control of a succession 
of trustees. 

The intentions of the liberal founder were seconded by Dr. 
William Harris, his personal friend, who bequeathed the whole 
of his library, and by many other donors at various periods, so 
that it now ‘comprises a very extensive and valuable collection 
of books, both in the ancient and modern tongues, and in all 
the more important departments of learning, especially in those 
of Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and Biography.” Its pre- 
sent number of volumes, we believe to be about 17,000; and the 
number of separate works about 22,000, of which, probably, 
9000 are pamphlets.f 

The library is open every week-day, save Saturday, except in 
the month of August, and in Christinas and Whitsuntide wecks, 
from ten till three, in the spring and summer, and from ten till 
four in the winter months. Admission is by a trustee’s order, 
and it is notified, that ‘if in any case, difficulty should be ex- 
perienced by individuals in procuring the necessary introduc- 


* Catalogue, &c., preface, p. v. 
+ Of the number of volumes &c. we do not find any official statement. The 
figures given above are calculated approximatively from the Catalogue before 
us, 
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tions, assistance will, on application, be cheerfully afforded them 
by the librarian, who is resident on the premises.”* 

But, like many other institutions, founded by English presby- 
terians, the Red-Cross Street Library has been for many years 
under the almost exclusive management of unitarian trustees. 
Dissatisfaction with this state of things, was one of the causes that 
led to the establishment of the ‘ Congregational Library,’t 
which has already become a valuable institution, and is rapidly 
increasing in usefulness. It is not, however, in the strict sense 
of the term, a public, but a proprietary and subscription library, 
and therefore not within the scope of our present remarks. 


Sir Hans Sloane may with justice be regarded as the founder 
(chronologically) of the third public library in London, and of 
the only extensive public library in the British empire. His collec- 
tions, it is true, were nominally purchased by Parliament of his 
executors; but, agreeably to his will, it was at a rate greatly 
disproportionate to their cost and real value. In this will he 
says :— 


‘ Whereas from my youth I have been a great observer and ad- 
mirer of the wonderful power, wisdom, and contrivance of the 
Almighty God, appearing in the works of his creation, and have 
gathered together..... books, both printed and manuscript..... 
natural and artificial curiosities, precious stones .... dried plants 
.... and the like .... amounting in the whole to a very great sum 
of money: Now, desiring very much that these things, tending many 
ways to the manifestation of the glory of God, the confutation of 
atheism, and its consequences, the use and improvement of arts and 
sciences, and benefit of mankind, may remain together and not be 
separated, and that chiefly in or about the city of London, where they 
may by the great confluence of people be of most use, .... do hereby 
request that (my)... . trustees... .do make their humble applica- 
tion to Parliament .... to pay... . 20,000... .. unto my executors 
.... in consideration of the said collection, (it not being, as I appre- 
hend and believe, a fourth of the real and intrinsic value;) and also to 
obtain . . . sufficient and effectual powers... . for the preserving and 
continuing my said collection, in such manner as they shall think most 
likely to answer the public benefit by me intended,’ &c.f 


The Act, 26 Geo. IL, c. 22, (1753,) directed the purchase of 


* Catalogue, &c. p. vi. 

+ It was opened with a collection of about 4000 volumes, on the 2nd Dec. 1833, 
and since that period has received considerable accessions. So important a design 
deserves, however, still more liberal support. Notices of its origin and growth 
may be found in the Congregational Magazine for April and May, 1834, and 
January, 1835, &c. (New Series, vol. x. pp. 241, 310; and vol. xi. pp. 68, 69, &c.) 

t Second Report from Select Committee on Brit. Mus. (1836), App. p. 503. 
The will is dated 9 Oct. 1739. 
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Sir H. Sloane’s collections, and also of a collection of MSS., com- 
menced by the celebrated Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and continued by his son Edward, second earl.* It 
further directed that one general repository should be provided 
for these, and for the Cottonian collection of MSS., which was 
already the property of the public,+ and also for a small library 
of printed books, which had been bequeathed, as an addition to 
the Cotton library, by Major Arthur Edwards. The sum of 
300,000/. was directed to be raised, by a lottery, to defray the 
necessary expenses, of which sum 30,000/. was invested in the 
funds, as a permanent endowment. 

The collections thus brought together became ‘The British 
Museum.’ Those of Sir Hans Sloane, the real founder, are now 
almost buried amidst the vast accessions which that institution 
has received during the last forty years, but they were the 
nucleus around which the others have accumulated, and but for 
them, the present generation might have had to begin the forma- 
tion of a national museum, instead of the easier and more grate- 
ful task of continuing one long since founded by an enlightened 
man, in a spirit of true munificence, devoid of ostentation; and 
in that particular, as well as in others, presenting a marked 
contrast to certain founders of museums, in our own day, who 
seem to have coveted the greatest possible amount of notoriety, 
at the cost of the smallest possible contribution to the public 
benefit. 

Of the number of printed books contained in the British 
Museum, when it was opened to the public in 1757, there is no 
accurate account. We believe they did not much exceed 
40,000 volumes. These were all of Sloane’s collection, as Major 
Edwards’ books gee 2000 volumes) were not transferred to 
the Museum until nearly twelve years after it was opened. 

In 1759, Mr. Solomon Da Costa presented 180 Hebrew books, 
chiefly on theology and Jewish Tevaag and many of them 
both curious and valuable. In the same year, George IL, by 
instrument under the Great Seal, presented the old royal library 


* But Parliament allowed Lord Oxford’s noble library of printed books to be 
dispersed by public sale. It contained the vast collection of tracts, whence the 
Harleian Miscellany was compiled, and the curious collection of ballads now known 
as the Roxburgh Collection, and recently bought for the British Museum at a 
great price, but not beyond its value. 

¢ In 1700, Sir John Cotton, grandson of Sir Robert, the collector of the Cot- 
tonian Library, had expressed his willingness that it ‘should be kept and pre- 
served for public use and advantage.’ On his death, Cotton House and Library 
were vested in trustees, but the house was in ill condition, and in 1712, the books 
were removed to Essex House, near the Strand; and again, in 1730, to an old 
house in Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, where, in the following year, they suf- 
fered severely from fire, narrowly escaping total destruction. 
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of the kings of England, consisting of 9000 volumes,* begun b 

Henry Vil, and containing, por other rarities, a s lendid 
and unique collection of the productions of the press of Antoine 
Verard at Paris, struck off, on vellum, expressly for that monarch. 
Another royal gift was made by George IIL, within two years of 
his accession, in the Thomason Collection of Pamphlets, but of 
this we shall speak presently. 

Dr. Thomas Birch, the bi pher of Milton, and one of the 
earliest trustees of the British Museum, bequeathed his books to 
it in 1766, and Mr. Arthur Onslow, long Speaker of the House 
of Commons and an official trustee, bequeathed a collection of 
Bibles, in 1768. Sir Joseph Banks, an official trustee, as presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, presented, in 1783, a small but very 
curious collection of eit printed in Iceland. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
the editor of Chaucer, bequeathed nearly 1000 volumes, most of 
which were valuable editions of classics. 

In 1799, the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, an elected 
trustee, bequeathed a very choice collection of books on all sub- 
jects, including many Jncunabula, and rare editions of classic 
authors, and comprising about {4500 volumes. And between 
the years 1769 and 1800, a sum of about 6000/, being part of 
the interest accruing from Major Edwards’ bequest, appears to 
have been expended on the purchase of printed books at various 
times. 

Thus far, and indeed until the close of the first half century of 
its existence, the library of printed books owed its extension 
to the munificence of individuals, and not to the liberality of 
parliament. It was not until 1812, that parliament made any 
special grant for such purchases; and then, representations hay- 
ing been made that the library was particularly deficient in 
certain classes of works, (as might have been expected from the 
manner in which its augmentations had accrued, ) a sum of 1000/. 
was voted, expressly for the purchase of works relating to the 
history and topography of the British Islands ;’ which grant was 
repeated in each of the three following years. In the = 1813, 
a special grant was made for the purchase of the fine law library 
(both printed and manuscript) of Mr. Francis Hargrave, the 
eminent barrister, and the amount devoted to printed books was 
probably about 25002 Dr. Burney’s library, rich in Greek 
classics, with his own MS. notes, and containing a curious series 
of newspapers in 700 volumes, was also purchased under a special 
grant in 1818. The printed books comprised about 13,000 
volumes, and were estimated at 95007. 


* Report from Select Committee on the Library of George III. (April 17, 1823,) 
p. 5. 
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From 1801 to 1815, (when the separate account ceased to be 
kept,) Edwards’ fund produced about 16,0001, of which sum 
about 6500/. was expended in the purchase of printed books,* 
In 1820, Sir Joseph Banks bequeathed his at eat library, con- 
taining 16,000 volumes,t and especially rich in natural history, 
and in the transactions of learned societies. 
In the year 1823, it was computed that the Museum library 
contained 125,000 volumes. Of this number, at least 62,000, 
exclusive of the 40,000 volumes (or thereabouts) collected by Sir 
Hans Sloane, were the gift of individuals. And in the year 
above named the most valuable of all the donations which have 
—— made this library what it now is, was conferred upon it 
yy George IV., when he presented to the nation the noble 
lib which had been collected by his father, comprising 
upwards of 65,000 well-selected volumes. ‘It is very rich in 
classics, in English history, in Italian, French, and Spanish lite- 
rature, and in the scarce early-printed books of the fifteenth 
century. There is likewise a very extensive collection of geo- 
graphy and topography.’§ The entire library has been said to 
ve cost upwards of 300,000/. 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who had formed a very fine collection 
of works on the History and Topography of Italy, resented it, 
in 1825, to the trustees of the British ewer in these words: 
—‘ Anxious to follow the liberal example of our gracious monarch 
‘. .. . (though in a very humble degree), I do give unto the 
‘ British Museum this my collection of topography, made during 
‘a residence of five years abroad, and hoping that the more 
‘modern publications may be added to it hereafter.’| This 
collection, with an addition subsequently made to it, amounted 
to nearly 3000 volumes, some of them rare, and all of them 
valuable. 
To this long list of contributors to our national library may 
now be added the name of the late Right Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville, the donor of the most splendid addition it has ever re- 
ceived, with the single exception of the library of George III. 
Mr. Grenville, whose death occurred on the 17th Dec. 1846, 
bequeathed to the British Museum, (of which he had long been 
an elected trustee,) unconditionally, the whole of his library, 
amounting to more than 20,000 volumes, and probably, contain- 
ing a greater number of select, rare, and costly books, than any 
private library in this country, except Lord Spencer's. 


* Second Report, ut sup., App. pp. 421—424. 
‘ $ Panizzi’s report, p. 7. t Report of April 17, 1823, ut sup., p. 3. 
§ Report, ut sup. p. 3. || Quoted by Panizzi, ut sup., p. 7, note. 
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In the catalogue of this collection, recently compiled by 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, it is said to include 


‘Many of the earliest and most curious specimens of typography; 
first and best editions of the classics, with an unrivalled collection of 
Homers; the scarcest Spanish and Italian poems and romances; the 
most complete series existing of the early editions of Ariosto; many 
books printed on vellum, of extreme beauty; a range of English and, 
more especially, of Irish history, perhaps unrivalled; amongst which 
will be found the rarest works on the Spanish Armada, and the 
divorce of Henry VIII.; an assemblage of early Voyages and Travels, 
from the original editions of Marco Polo and Contarini, Columbus and 
Vesputius, to the collections of De Bry, Hulsius, Hakluyt and Purchas, 
forming such a chain of uninterrupted information on the subject, as 
no other library can furnish,’ * 


Some idea may be formed of the intrinsic value of this be- 
quest to the national library in supplying some of its felt 
deficiencies, when we state that it contains no less than seventeen 
of the earliest editions of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando,’ none of which is at 
present to be found in the British Museum. These early edi- 
tions, apart from their value as curiosities, have each a positive 
literary value, either on account of its variations, or of some other 

culiarity. One hundred and twenty works on the history of 
freland, which would be looked for in vain in the Museum cata- 
logues, are to be found in the Bibliotheca Grenvilliana; ‘among 
‘ these are five works by Ramond Caron, three by Carve, seven 
‘by Barnaby Rich, two by Archbishop Ussher, two by General 
. Thoin, four by Sir James Ware—names well known and 
‘highly distinguished in Irish history..... Of twelve tracts 
‘relating to the history of the ‘Spanish Armada’ in the Gren- 
‘ ville library, the museum contains only three.’t 

Amongst the very numerous typographical rarities of a different 
class from those referred to in the preceding extract, which adorn 
this collection, are the Mazarine Bible, Fust and Schoyffer's 
Bible of 1462, Mentelin’s Bible of 1470, Rodt and Richel’s 
Bible, The Complutensian Polyglot, the first English Bible, the 
first edition of Cranmer’s ‘ Great’ Bible, and Harrison’s edition 
of 1562, the Bishop’s Bible of 1569, the Mentz Psalter of 1457, 
the Milan Psalter of 1481, the Venice Psalter of 1486, the Genoa 
Polyglot Psalter of 1516, and that of Cologne of 1518, the first 
French Psalter, the first English Psalter, together with that of 
Archbishop Parker, Tyndale’s Pentateuch of 1530, and very 
many others, both curious and valuable. 

The Editio Princeps of the Latin Vulgate, printed at Mentz 


* Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, &c. Preface, pp. 3, 4. 
¢ Panizzi, ut sup., p. 19. 
No. XI. G 
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about 1450, (called the ‘ Mazarine Bible’ from its having been 
first discovered in the library of Cardinal Mazarine,) was long — 
the subject of fierce controversy amongst bibliographers, some 
asserting its claims to be regarded as the first book ever printed, 
and others denying those claims, on the ground of its extreme 
beauty of typography and paper, and the consummate finish of 
its execution, whence they inferred that it must necessarily have 
been preceded by inferior specimens of the infant art. The 
discovery, however, of an authenticated MS. note in a copy 
belonging to the Royal Library of Paris, recording its illumina- 
tion, rubrication, and binding, as completed in 1456, by Henry 
Cremer, vicar of St. Stephen’s, in Mentz, went far to set that 
vexed question at rest.* The Grenville copy is one of five 
copies known to exist on vellum. The Latin Bible of 1462 is 
the first edition with a certain date; and that of 1470, printed 
by Mentelin at Strasburg, is so rare, that it was utterly unknown 
to bibliographers until the appearance of the Crevenna Catalogue. 
The first English translation of the entire Bible, by Coverdale, 
yrinted at Zurich in 1535, was reprinted in 1550, and reissued 
in 1553, with a new title-page, &c., and of the latter only four 
copies are known to exist;t copies of each edition are in the 
Grenville Library. The first edition of Cranmer’s Bible, the 
rinting of which was begun in Paris in 1538, and finished in 
ends in 1539,—the Inquisition having interposed by impri- 
soning the printers and burning the greater part of the impres- 
sion,—is excessively rare in a perfect state; and of Harrison’s 
reprint (1562) only three copies are known besides Mr. Gren- 
ville’s, two of which (viz., that in the Baptist Library at Bristol, 
formerly Dr. Gifford’s, and that in the Bridgewater Library, now 
Lord Ellesmere’s) are imperfect, and the third, in the Bodleian, 
is in bad condition. 
The Grenville copy of the ‘ Bishop’s Bible’ is said to be ‘the 
finest ever seen ;’{ and that of Tyndale’s Pentateuch, ‘emprented 
at Malborow in the Land of Hesse, by Hans Lufft,’ (Luther's 
printer) to be ‘ the only perfect copy known.’t The copy already 
in the museum wants four leaves ; that which formerly belonged 
to Mr. Tulet, and afterwards to Mr. Heber, thirteen leaves; that 
in the Baptist Library at Bristol, the whole of Genesis; and that 
in Sion Beliege, the whole of Deuteronomy. The latter has 
likewise the marginal notes cut off, as directed by an act of Par- 
liament in 1542,’ 
Cardinal Ximene’s great Polyglot Bible—in Hebrew, Greek, 


* Nodier, Bibliothtque Sacrée Grecque-Latine, p. 117. 
¢ Cotton, List of Editions of the Bible... . in English, p. 13. 
t B.G. p. 78. § Cotton, p. 2, note. 
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Latin, and Chaldaic—was printed at Alcala (Compluti) in 6 vols. 
folio, between the years 1502 and 1517.’ The impression of this 
work was a very limited one, so that it is extremely rare.* Mr. 
Grenville’s is a superb copy. 

The Latin Psalter, printed at Mentz in 1457, per Joh. Fust et 
P. Schoeffer, isthe first printed book with a certain date, and has 
long been coveted in the British Museum,—whose trustees, some 

ears since, in vain offered £600 for a copy in the Wurtemburg 
ibrary, the curators of which demanded £2000. ‘< It is a master- 
piece of typography,’ says Van Praet, ‘ whether it be regarded 
as printed with wooden or with metal types.’f 
he Polyglot Psalter, in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and Chal- 
daic, published in 1516, by the learned Justiniani, bishop of 
Nebbio, was intended by him to be merely a specimen of a com- 
plete Polyglot Bible which he had in contemplation, but never 
accomplished. It is the first polyglot work ever published in the 
characters appropriate to each language; but the compilers of 
the Grenville Catalogue are in error when they add (probably 
copying Le Long) that ‘ it contains the first Arabic ever printed.’ 
That description properly applies to the Septem Hore Canonice, 
printed at Fano in 1514.f Tico has noticed{ that the Com- 
mentary of the learned prelate is not the least curious part of his 
work. Ina note on the psalm Celi enarrant, for example, he 
has introduced a biography of Columbus, which in truth might 
have been worse placed. Justiniani himself relates, in his Annali 
di Genoa, that he had fifty copies struck off on vellum, and 
had presented them ‘to all the kings of the earth, whether 
Christians or idolaters, without exception.’|| The Grenville copy 
is one of these. 

The Polyglot Psalter, printed at Cologne in 1518, in Hebrew, 
Greek, Ethiopic, and Latin, is much rarer than Justiniani’s. The 
Greek Psalter, printed at Venice in 1486, is also extremely rare. 


_ The same remark applies to the English Psalter printed by 


Powel for Edward Whitchurch, about 1548. 

Archbishop Parker’s Psalter was never published, and only 
eight copies are known to exist. Neither Ames, the historian of 
English printing, nor Strype, the biographer of Parker, ever saw 
it. The first French Psalter, supposed to have been printed by 
Verard, appears to have been unknown both to Panzer and to 
Maittaire. 


* “ Scarso numero di copie.” Gamba (Biblioteca portatile, &c.) The Mac 
Carthy copy, on vellum, sold for 670/. 

+ Catalogue des livres sur velin, tom. i. p. 206. The Mac Carthy copy sold for 
5002 Brunet, De Boze, and Nodier, concur in the opinion that it is printed with 
wooden types. 

} Panzer, tom. vii. p. 2. § Manual, tom. iii. p. 853. || P. 224. 
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The Grenville Library likewise contains a very fine and com- 
plete copy of the Biblia Pauperum, corresponding with that 
which Heinecken* describes as the second edition, copies of which 
have obtained large prices. 

We must not extend our notice of the treasures of this rich 
eollection. It is, as we have said, the noblest gift the British 
Museum has received for nearly a quarter of a century, and it 
carries up the number of printed books added to the library, by 
express donation, to at least 168,000 volumes. 


To a similar spirit of munificence in individual donors the 
Museum is almost entirely indebted for a very extraordinary col- 
lection, or rather series of collections, of pamphlets, amounting in 
the aggregate to 130,000 in number. 

‘ Wherever pamphlets abound,’ says Mr. I. Disraeli, ¢ there is 
‘ freedom, and therefore have we been a nation of pamphleteers. 
* Of all the nations of Europe, our country first offered a rapid 
‘ succession of these busy records of men’s thoughts. Their con- 
‘ tending interests, their mightier passions, their aspirations, and 
« sometimes even their follies.’ And certainly the student who 
is neither too impatient to search for the velaibils ore amidst 
heaps of rubbish, nor too scornful to give their due meed of 
praise to even the humblest of his implements, will acknowledge 
that for the thorough comprehension of any stirring epoch, from 
the days of Martin Mar-prelate down to those of the Free Church 
secession, there is no more useful — than a full and im- 
partial collection of the fleeting publications which appeared from 
day to day in the very eddy of the strife, and the poorest and 
feeblest of which could not fail to bear something of the shape 
and impress of the time. 

Foremost amongst these collections, both in extent and in the 
importance of the period to which it relates, is that formed by 
George Thomason, a wealthy bookseller, ‘ at the Rose and Crown 
in St. Paul’s Church Yard,’ and a common-councilman of the 
city of London. He was in the prime of life when the ‘ Long 
Parliament’ began its memorable sitting. He lived through the 
whole of that tremendous struggle, which was to determine for 
all time, whether England should look for its good government 
to a series of ‘fortunate accidents,’ in the shape of wise and 
paternal monarchs, or to the principle of a representative legisla- 
ture and a responsible administration, a principle liable, indeed, 
in the vicissitudes of human affairs, to be corrupted and juggled 


* Tdée d’une collection d’estampes, p. 293, et seg. An excellent summary of the 
history of these curious ‘ Bibles of the poor,’ will be found in Horne’s Manual of 
Biblical Bibliography, pp. 59—62. 

{ Amenities of Literature, vol. iii, p. 300. 
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with, but carrying within itself the seeds of stern and certain 
retribution to those who abuse it. The worthy bookseller was 
far from seeing all the importance of this struggle. He was a 
staunch Royalist, and a devout Episcopalian. He seems to 
have had great faith in the ‘ divinity of kings, but his faith in 
that of prelates was not large enough to make him approve the 
practices of Laud, or the decrees of the High Courts of Com- 
mission and Star-chamber. He had a great horror of ‘ unlicensed 
preachers,’ but fortunately none of ‘unlicensed printing.’ If a 
man not regularly educated for the ministry published a work on 
theology, or a sermon, he was more careful to note that the 
author was ‘a cobbler,’ ‘a leather-seller,’ or ‘a lawyer,’ than to 
examine whether his arguments were sound, or his teachings 
scriptural. But in his lifetime he was repeatedly honoured 
with the friendly notice of John Milton, and at his death he 
left a valuable legacy to posterity. 

It appears to have been in the year 1641, that Thomason first 
formed the idea of collecting the various publications that were 
then coming thick and fast from the press. He began by procur- 
ing all those, or very nearly all, which had appeared from the 
beginning of 1640, when the old controversy about church 

overnment had started into new life, and some few of earlier 

ate. And from that period until after the Restoration he 
steadily proceeded with that ‘ chargeable and heavy burthen, both 
‘ to himselfe and his servants that were imployed in that busines, 
‘w™ continued above the space of twenty yeares, in which 
‘ time hee buryed three of them, who tooke greate paines both 
‘day and night w" him in that tedious imploym'.* . . . ‘ Such 
* exact care,’ continues the collector, ‘ hath been taken that the 
‘ very day is written —_ most of them that they came out.’ 

But this was not only a work of great cost and pains, it was 
also one of considerable danger. Few men on either side were 
prepared to accord the ‘liberty of the press.’ Few even under- 
stood what that phrase really meant. But, despite the — 
many prohibited and many surreptitious publications appeared ; 
and the search after them and their authors was sometimes very 
keen. Hence, even to possess such publications was matter of 
peril; and in the present case the peril was increased by the 
preservation and transcription of many obnoxious MSS. For 
‘in this numb. of pamphletts is contained neere one hundred 
‘ sev’all peeces [in MS.] . . . most of w™ are on the king’s side, 
‘ w no man durst venture to publish here without the danger 
of his ruine.’t 

The collection, in consequence, had to undergo many removals 
and many transformations whilst it was in progress. At one 


* Thomason, note prefixed to his MS. Catalogue. + Ibid. 
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time, ‘when the army was northward,’ the books were packed 
up in trunks, and sent into Surrey; and when the army was in 
the west, in apprehension of its return that way, they were hastily 
sent back again ; but the poor collector, not daring to keep them, 
forwarded them to a friend in Essex, and soon, hearing of the 
famous march to Triploe Heath, again ‘ was feign to send for 
them back.’ He then planned to transmit them to Scotland, but 
‘ thinking what a precious treasure it was, durst not venture them 
‘at sea,’ and so caused tables, with false tops, to be constructed, in 
which he concealed them in his warehouse, continuing his collec- 
tion the while without intermission, But even now, these pere- 
grinations were not ended; as a final precaution, they were sent 
to Oxford, and a colourable transfer of them to the University 
was effected, in the belief that so powerful a body would be 
better able to protect them than a private individual.* 

The collector lived till 1666, and is said to have refused £4000 
for his books, which he had bound, in strict chronological series, 
in 2220 vols., containing probably 34,000 separate works. They 
remained at Oxford, in the charge of Dr. Barlow, Bodleian 
Librarian, and afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, and thus escaped 
the perils of the great fire. Barlow attempted in vain to induce 
the trustees of the Bodleian Library to purchase them. About 
1680, they appear to have been bought by Henry Mearne, ‘the 
king’s stationer, at the instance of Sir Joseph Williamson, and 
‘ by command of his majesty,’ according to ry ani widow, who, 
in 1684, petitioned for leave to resell them. They seem, how- 
ever, to have remained in the possession of Mearne’s representa- 
tives until after the accession of George IIL, and to have been 
considered as a sort of domestic grievance and burthen, gladly 
got rid of on the receipt from the king of £300—less than a 
thirteenth part of the sum said to have been refused by the col- 
lector himself. George III. was, it seems, induced to purchase 
them for the purpose of presenting them to the British Museum, 
by the exertions of that lover of literature and of his country, 
Smee Hollis, who obtained the acquiescence of Lord Bute,f 
and thus preserved them from the fate which Coleridge tells us 
attended in his day a similar though smaller collection, that su 

lied the chandlers’ and druggists’ shops of Penrith and Kendal 
‘or many years.{ 


* Thomason, note prefixed to his MS. catalogue. 
Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, p. 121. 
‘The late Sir Wilfred Lawson’s predecessor, from some pique or other, left 
a large unique [?] collection of pamphlets, published from the commencement of 
the Civil War to the Restoration, to his butler, and it supplied the chandlers’ and 
druggists’ shops of Penrith and Kendal for many years.—The Friend, vol. iii. 
p. 55, note, (third edition.) 
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A celebrated writer—whose genius and other high quali- 
ties are disfigured by a perverse affectation of superciliousness, 
manifestly foreign to the natural bent of his mind—seems to 
think the benefit thus conferred upon literature a very doubtful 
one. Ina recent work he has been elaborately jocose about the 
‘ rubbish-mountains of the British Museum,’ and the ‘ huge piles 
‘ of mouldering wreck, wherein, at the zate perhaps of one penny- 
weight ; ton, lie things memorable.”* 

But, despite these sarcasms, we venture to assert that this 
collector’s plan of preserving everything, from the surreptitiously 
printed notice, scarce as large as one’s hand, to the goodly tomes 
of Caryl on Job, was really at that period, and for his purpose, 
the best of all possible plans. Had he attempted to value and 
select, however wisely and comprehensively, we should most cer- 
tainly have lost much precious information. As it is, we have 
such a picture of the national mind, during a great crisis in its 
history, as, in all probability, exists nowhere else, and such as no 
industry and no expenditure could create now with any approach 
to completeness. 

The period whose history is thus illustrated, was the age of 
Milton, of Jeremy Taylor, of Ussher, of Fuller, of Baxter, of 
Owen, of Bunyan, of Roger Williams, of Eliot (the ‘ apostle of 
the Indians’), and of many more, the great and excellent of the 
earth. Here are their works in impressions, the proof-sheets of 
which passed under their own eyes. Here are the argumenta- 
tive and convincing writings of the Nyes, Burroughes, Goodwins, 
Vanes, who laid a broad foundation for the ultimate recognition 
of liberty of conscience as the inherent right of all men, and 
courageously stood up to assert that principle in the uncongenial 
Assembly of Divines, and in the scarcely less uncongenial Parlia- 
ment; thus bringing the lofty speculations of Milton and Taylor 
to bear upon the deliberations and struggles of the church and the 
state, ps upon the affairs of daily life. Here are also the not 
uninstructive writings of their fierce and pertinacious opponents, 
from the ponderous Gangrena of ‘ shallow Edwards,’ with its 
attendant train of thirty-five or forty refutations, replies, and 
one to that strange utterance from across the Atlantic,— 
‘ The bloudy tenent washed and made white in the bloud of the 
Lamb,’—which John Cotton sent to the rescue of his Presbyte- 
rian brethren in Britain. 

Theological and ecclesiastical controversy may be regarded as 
the staple of this collection, as it is indeed the key-note to the 
history of the period. And next to the works of this class may 


* Carlyle, Letters of Oliver Cromwell, with Elucidations, vol. i. p. 5, (first edit.) 
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be ranked the extraordinary series of Mercuries, Diurnals, Intelli- 
gencers, Informers, Posts, Scouts, Doves, &c., the newspapers and 
newsletters of the period, full of curious information hitherto 
little used, and needing great care and discrimination in their 
use, but which will yet, in competent hands, help to rectify many 
current mistakes and prejudices. 

In the letters, despatches, and speeches of Cromwell, some of 
which have been exclusively preserved in the pamphlets of the 
period,* history has at once its faithful osetia and its trium- 
phal monuments. And even the ribald attacks upon the fame 
of that ‘ king of men,’ by the hireling scribes of the Restoration, 
like the outrages inflicted by their fellows upon his disinterred 
body, have their lesson of profound instruction. 

Moe is poetry without its fitting representatives in this assem- 
blage. Besides many of Milton’s minor pieces in their original 
editions, we have the exquisite lyrics of Herrick, the thoughtful 
and devout poems of George Herbert, the graceful effusions of 
the accomplished and ill-fated cavalier, Lovelace, to say nothing 
of those of the courtly and versatile Waller, of ‘the ingenious 
Mr. Cowley,’ of the prolific satirist and scape-grace, ‘ Major 
George Wither,’ or of that truer poet than either, though he 
wrote in prose, honest and loveable Izaak Walton. The very 
ballads contained in this collection, (about 270 in number,) how- 
ever humble their poetical merit, are amongst the most curious 
of political songs, and are real illustrations of English history. 


There also exists in the British Museum a vast collection of 
books and pamphlets, published (chiefly in Paris) during the first 
French Revolution ; and, in some respects, scarcely less extraor- 
dinary than that on the English Commonwealth. The French 
collection, brought together at three different periods, consists 
of about 4000 volumes and cartons, and contains at least 40,000 
distinct works and tracts, (exclusive of duplicates.) The bulk of 
this collection was obtained, by purchase, of the Right Hon. 
J. W. Croker. 


A third great collection of pamphlets came to the Museum 
with the library of George III. Its contents are miscellaneous, 
and amount to about 19,000 distinct pieces. It includes an 


* Even Mr. Carlyle, with his scorn of the ‘rubbish-mountains,’ and their poor 
collector, has to make 100 references (direct or indirect) to them, in the course of 
350 pages of his work. But he makes a large portion of these at second-hand, to 
Cromwelliana,’ which is itself a compilation from: them. A more thorough examina- 
tion of the collection would have furnished him with at least seven of the Cromwell 
Letters, which were omitted in his first edition. 
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extensive series of political and historical tracts, both English and 
foreign, chiefly published during the eighteenth century. 

Above 4000 pamphlets, ‘acelin a great number on the 
natural sciences, formed part of the Banksian bequest in 1820. 
A very curious collection of lives, memoirs, funeral sermons, and 
other biographical tracts, about 3000 in number, were be- 
queathed by Sir William Musgrave. Garrick’s rich collection 
of English plays, from which Charles Lamb compiled his 
‘Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets,” was also added to 
the Museum Library after the death of his widow. 

Besides these collections, each of which is preserved apart, 
there is a miscellaneous collection of pamphlets, obtained, partly 
under the copyright act, partly by purchase, and partly by dona- 
tion, which amounts to above 30,000 articles. The aggregate 
number of pamphlets, presented or bequeathed, is at least 70,000, 
independently of those in the Grenville Library. 


Such repeated instances of an enlightened appreciation by 
individuals of the value of a great public library, and of a most 
liberal willingness to aid in the creation of one, would surely, it 
might be thought, have roused a spirit of zealous co-operation on 
the part of the government and legislature of the day. For it 
needed but little inquiry to show that, great and valuable as were 
these accessions, they were far indeed from constituting a national 
library worthy of the British people. But such did not prove to 
be the case, until a very recent period. 

The whole sum granted by parliament for the purchase of 
printed books from the year 1812, when the first grant was made, 
to the year 1836, when the committee of the commons, appointed 
in 1835, presented its report, (inclusive of the sums already men- 
tioned for the acquisition of the Hargrave and Burney libraries, 
&c., and deducting monies obtained by the sale of duplicate 
books,) amounted to 28,3762, or 11351. a year. 

The committee above alluded to reported to the house that 
the British Museum deserved ‘increased liberality on the part of 
‘ parliament, both with respect to its establishment, and also, to 
‘a much greater extent, for the augmentation of the collections 
‘in the different departments ;’ and they expressed their con- 
fident reliance ‘on the readiness of the representatives of the 
‘ people to make full and ample provision, tor the improvement 
‘ of an establishment which already enjoys a high reputation in 
‘ the world of science, and is an object of daily increasing interest 
‘to the people of this country.* 


* Report, &c. (1836) p. v. 
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In the evidence which had been adduced before this com- 
mittee, much was said respecting the great deficiencies in the 
library, especially by Sir Harris Nicolas, by Mr. Robert Brown, 
the eminent botanist, by Mr. A. Panizzi, then extra-assistant- 
librarian, and now keeper of the printed books, by Professor R. 
Owen, and by Mr. E. Edwards. The two last-named witnesses 
laid before the committee various lists illustrative of the defici- 
encies in the Museum Library, which were printed in the 
Minutes of evidence: Professor Owen’s list, under the title of 
‘ Desiderata in the zoological department of the national Li- 
brary,” (filling nearly eight folio pages;) and Mr. Edwards’ six 
lists, under the title of ‘ Examples of deficiencies... in the 
‘library of the British Museum, from an examination of the 
* catalogues in Oct. 1835,’—viz., in ‘ history—Greek history, in 
‘ particular — fine arts — architecture, in particular — German 
in London.’t 

These investigations established the fact that the acquisition 
of contemporary works, both scientific and literary, published on 
the Continent, was almost totally neglected ; that there existed a 
remarkable deficiency of artistic works, both British and foreign, 
and a very imperfect execution of that provision of the copyright 
law, which was intended to secure to the British Museum a 
copy of every work published within the British dominions. 

he poverty of the library of printed books was also shown 
by a statistical comparison of it with the chief Continental 
libraries. Lord Palmerston, having addressed a circular letter 
to the several British ambassadors and ministers abroad, re- 
questing information as to public libraries and museums in the 
countries to which they were respectively accredited, obtained a 
series of valuable reports on that subject; and some additional 
information was obtained by means of a set of questions which 
Mr. Panizzi had privately circulated in most of the capital cities 
of Europe. 

From these various sources it appeared that the principal 
European libraries might then be ranked in the following order, 
as to the number of printed volumes in each :— 

1. Paris, Bibliothéque du Rot - 650,000 volumes. 
2. Municu, Hof-wnd Staatsbibliothek 500,000 
3. CopEnHAGEN, Kongelige Bibliothek 400,000 
4, Sr. Pererssureu {Imperial Library] 400,000? 
5. Bern, Konigliche-Bibliotheh - 320,000 
6. Vienna, Kaiserliche Hof-Bibliothek 300,000 
7. Drespen, Kénigliche-Bibliothek - 300,000 


* Second Report (1836), pp. 563-570, t Ibid. pp. 378-386. 
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8. Naptes, Reale Biblioteca Borbonica 300,000? volumes. — 
9. GOTTINGEN, Universitits-Bibliothek 250,000 
10. Lonpon, British Museum - - 240,000 _,, 

At this period, therefore, the wealthy capital of England, 

with a population approaching two millions, did not possess so 

e a public library, by one-half, as Munich, with its population 
of 96,000, or so large an one as Dresden, with its 69,000, or even 
as Gottingen, with its 10,000 inhabitants. 

The inquiry which elicited such information as this could not 
fail to excite, both in the Commons’ Committee and in the 
trustees of the Museum, an earnest desire for the augmentation 
and improvement of the national collections. The committee 
made their report in July, 1836. In the following session, both 
the grant for the Museum in general, and the particular item of 
that grant applicable to the purchase of printed books, were con- 
siderably increased. During the nine years from 1837 to 1845 
inclusive, the sum devoted to the last-named purpose was 30,9942, 
averaging 3,443/. a year. The number of separate works pur- 
chased during this period was 37,961. Of those presented, and 
of those delivered under the Copyright Acts, there is no precise 
account until 1841. But from that year until the last, the entire 
accessions to the library have been as follow :— 


” 


By Purchase. By Donation. | By Copyright. Amount of 


Grant for 
Separate Works. | Separate Works. | Separate Works. Pointed Beale: 


Year. 


1841 3,140 236 
1842 3,627 926 | 2,381 | 3,000 
1843 4,856 250 2,816 4,000 
1844 5,475 653 | 3,929 4,500 


1845 7,630 881 3,596 4,500 


Totals 24,728 2,946 | 15,131 | £19,000 
42,805 


Foremost in importance amongst the — made during 


this period may be ranked a selection of Bibles from the fine 
collection of the late Duke of Sussex, including, amongst many 
others, the following editions, remarkable alike for their beauty 
and rarity:—1. The Old Testament, in Hebrew, with points and 
accents, printed on vellum, at Naples, about 1491; 2. The New 
Testament, in Aethiopic, printed on vellum, at Rome, in 1548-49 ; 
3. The first edition of the Bible, printed at Rome, in Latin, 


t 
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in 1471. The Polyglot Bible, printed by Plantin at Antwerp, 
1569-72, had been purchased shortly before the Sussex sale. 

About 2,500 volumes* of Chinese works, in history and mis- 
cellaneous literature, have been purchased since November, 1843, 
when her Majesty the Queen laid the foundation of a Chinese 
Library, by her donation of about 400 volumes. Last year, the 
British government acquired the library of the late avast 
Mr. Morrison, by whose premature death it had lost a most 
valuable public servant, as the cause of Christian missions in 
China had lost a powerful and hereditary friend. This collec- 
tion, containing nearly 12,000 Chinese volumes, and especially 
rich in theology, novels, poetry, and rhyming dictionaries—for 
which last article there appears to be a remarkable demand in 
China—and also, but to a less extent, in historical works, has 
been presented by the Admiralty to the British Museum. It is, 
however, the collection of a student—who gladly picks up many 
a volume which will add to his information, although it will be 
no ornament to his library—rather than that of a connoisseur, 
including as it does a multitude of imperfect works and odd 
i volumes, which it will need some expenditure and more care to 
make complete. 

A few valuable Oriental works were obtained at the sale of 
M. Silvestre de Sacy’s library in Paris; and a choice selection of 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch literature and history, at Dr. 
Southey’s sale. Many works, the bulk of them in old English 
literature, were procured at that of Mr. Thomas Jolley. Large 
additions of Continental books, including the transactions of 
learned societies, and periodical publications of all kinds, have 
been made by direct importations from Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and Hungary. A curious collection of works 
on South America was purchased from the library of M. Chau- 
mette des Fosses, late French Consul at Lima. And‘a selection 
of modern Greek works, published since the breaking out of the 
war of independence, has been made, through Mr. newer ven 
at Athens. 

It may be mentioned as a curious corroboration of what has 
been said of the neglect, until lately, of foreign contemporary 
literature, that amongst the recent purchases specified in Mr. 
Panizzi’s report are the Mémoires de Mirabeau, the magnificent 
folio Histoire de l Expédition Francaise en Egypte, the Dizionario 
Enciclopedico of Alberti, and Goethe’s Kunst und Alterthum. 

In a very different class of acquisitions—that of the ‘ Anti- 
quities of Printing’—Caxton’s Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, 


* i.e. Chinese volumes, which correspond rather with book or part, than with 
volume, in its usual English acceptation. 
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printed abroad, and the first book printed in the French lan- 
guage, and his Zsop’s Fables, printed at Westminster, in 1483, 
claim especial notice. M. Silvestre’s Paléographie Universelle, 
and the still more splendid work on the same subject edited by 
Count Auguste de Bastard,* now in course of palllicuian, under 
the auspices of the French government, merit equal distinction 
amongst the modern achievements of the art. 

The more remarkable of the additions made by purchase, 
during the year 1845, are best described in the A of the 
parliamentary return itself :— 


‘ Two editions of the Ars Moriendi, considered by Heinecken the 
second and fifth engraved on wood; and also a set of copperplate en- 
gravings for the same work, probably executed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and unknown to bibliographers. 

‘The Bull of Indulgence granted by the authority of Pope 
Nicholas V. to those who should contribute in aid of the King of 
Cyprus against the Turks; a document which bears the date of 1455, 
two years anterior to 1457, the year of the earliest dated printed book. 
This copy of the bull is the only one known of this edition. 

‘A collection of nine ancient Bulls of Indulgence circulated in 
England between the years 1480 and 1526. 

*Columbus’s Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella, announcing the dis- 
covery of America, supposed to be printed at Rome in 1493. This 
copy is of the edition held by some writers to be the second, and by 
others the first. 

* The Diurnale, or Liber Precum, on vellum, printed by Schén- 
sperger, at Augsburg, in 1514, probably for the Emperor Maximilian; 
the identical copy from which Panzer took his description, and the 
only perfect one known. 

‘ The Mozarabic Breviary, on vellum, printed at Toledo in 1502, of 
which no second copy is known, and only thirty-five are said to have 
been printed on paper. 

‘ The collection of English Ballads, in three volumes, folio, formerly 
belonging to Lord Oxford, and afterwards to the Duke of Roxburghe, 
comprising nearly 1200 articles, and forming probably . . . . with those 
previously in the Museum, the completest collection in existence. 

‘A volume of ancient French Farces, printed between the years 
1540 and 1550, sixty-four in number; by far the greater part 
unique 

‘ The first editions of Shakspeare’s Luerece, and of his Sonnets ; 
also some interesting early editions of his Venus and Adonis.’+ 


The Roxburgh Collection of Ballads mentioned in this ex- 


.™ Peintures de Manuscrits depuis le huitiéme siécle jusqu’a la fin du seizieme. 
pe parts of this work have been purchased, at a cost of nearly 702. for 
each part. 


t Accounts, &c. (24th March, 1846), p. 7. 
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tract has been found, on closer examination, to contain not less 
than 1335 distinct pieces; which, we believe, it is in contempla- 
tion to incorporate with those formerly in the Museum, about 
1000 in number; thus forming, when united, a more extensive 
series than even the famed Pepysian Collection at Cambridge. 


This rapid summary of what has been done, within five years, 
in the acquisition both of foreign literature and of those costly 

graphical rarities for which the student ought not to look in 
vain in a great library, bears abundant testimony both to the 
zealous exertions of the present keeper of printed books, and to 
the active co-operation of the trustees, for the improvement of 
the national collection. 

Still more recently, both trustees and keeper have evinced 
their earnest pursuit of this improvement, and their conviction 
that increased means are indispensable to its attainment, by 
laying on the table of the House of Commons the documents 
enumerated as No. 4 in the list of publications prefixed to this 
article. They consist, 1, of a letter to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, from the Rev. J. Forshall, secretary to the trustees, dated 
16th December, 1845; 2, of the Treasury minute thereon, 
dated 16th January, 1846; 3, of a memoir, by Mr. Panizzi, 
On the Collection of Printed Books at the British Museum, its 
increase and arrangement,’ dated Ist January, 1845. 

In this memoir, which commences with a brief retrospect 
of the growth of the collection, and of the operation of the 
Copyright Acts, Mr. Panizzi goes into an examination of the 
existing condition of the library in all classes of literature, on 
the principle of the lists which had been submitted, as we have 
mentioned, to the Commons’ Committee in 1836, and brings 
out the results in a very elaborate and lucid manner. 

‘ A short glance at this Memoir,’ says Mr. Forshall, in his letter to 
the Treasury, ‘ will show how deficient the library still is in respect 
to theological works, whether copies of the Holy Scriptures in Hebrew 
and other languages, missals, liturgies, and prayer-books in general, or 
the works of the Fathers and schoolmen, subsequently to the sixth 
century, and likewise of the Protestant Reformers. Even of the 
twenty-five works on general Ecclesiastical History in the catalogue of 
the Sion College Library, in 1726, only nine are in the Museum. 

.. +. * We have but seven out of 127 works on the canon law men- 
tioned in the Bibliotheca Juridica of Lipenius, and but four of the forty- 
six recorded in the bibliography added to Camus’ Lettres sur la profes- 
sion d Avocat, edited by M. Dupin in 1832. In Roman, civil and 
public law, in international and maritime law, we are equally deficient; 
and we have no collection, general or separate, of the laws of many 
fureign countries with which we are closely connected. With regard 
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to our own colonies, we do not possess the laws, ordinances, or govern- 
ment-acts of one half; ....and we have a very small proportion, 
indeed, of the very voluminous works which the Continent has lately 
produced on the very important and interesting subject of political 
economy.”* 


Our limits will not permit further quotation from this valuable 
aper. We may, however, sum up its examination into the con- 
dition of the library as to a single section of the class history— 
viz., the large and, in England, little explored one of the history 
of Russia—by stating that the catalogue of a large Russian cir- 
culating library (Smirdin’s) enumerates six handled and fifty- 
three works on Russian history and biography (including the 
accessories to the former, such as pres a » heraldry, collec- 
tions of acts and documents, &c.), of which the British Museum 
possesses exactly eleven. 

Were it not for the same reason, we might add to Mr. Panizzi’s 
statements many independent examples of existing desiderata, 
with which our own occasional inquiries have acquainted us. It 
must suffice to mention, that having recently had to search, with- 
out success, for many works on the history of France uftder 
Napoleon—no unimportant subject to the English student—we 
were induced to examine the catalogues systematically on that 
head. Our examination resulted in a list of 172 such works not 
to be found there: comprising, seventeen works written by or 
attributed to Napoleon himself; twenty distinct biographies of 
him; ten general histories of his campaigns; thirty-eight histo- 
ries of particular campaigns; fifty-three miscellaneous works, 
such as Mémoires pour servir, &c.; ten commentaries on the Code 
Napoléon ; and twenty-four works of poetry and fiction on the 
career of the French emperor. 


The sum asked for by the trustees for the gradual supply of 
deficiencies like these, was an annual grant for a series of years 
of 10,000. for the purchase of old books; 5,0002. for what may 
be called new books; and 2,000/. for binding. In their minute 
on this application, the Lords of the Treasury recommended 
to Parliament ‘an annual grant, for some years to come, of 
10,0007. for the purchase of books of all descriptions ;? which 
sum was accordingly included in the estimate of the session, 
with another sum of 3,600/. for binding, and both sums were 
voted nemine contradicente. 

Already, we are informed, this liberality has led to the acqui- 
sition of a very extensive and valuable collection which had 


* Copy of a Representation, &c., p. ii. 
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formed the major part of the stock of the eminent Viennese 

antiquarian bookseller, Kuppitsch, very rich in early German 

literature, in the history and polemics of the Reformation, in 

the local history and topography of the German States, and 

especially of the Austrian dominions, and in the local history of 

— The last-named subject might almost be re-written 
om the new materials here brought together. 

The catalogue of this collection, now before us, contains 360 
several works under the head ‘ Luther,’ including nearly all the 
original editions of his separate writings, and 100 other works, pub- 
lished from 1517 to 1550, under the head ‘ Reformation.’ any 
of these are of the extremest rarity; and to some the compiler of 
the catalogue complacently attaches the note, ‘uzknown to Panzer.’ 
Allsuch rarities, not previously in the Museum Library, have, we 
believe, been obtained. We doubt if, on the whole, any addi- 
tion was ever made to our national library at one time, by pur- 
chase, containing so much of really new and original information. 
Valuable acquisitions have also been made from the library of 
M. Ternaux Compans, at Paris, chiefly in curious voyages and 
travels, and in the general history of America and the Indies. 


The whole number of volumes added to the library, during the 
year 1846, will probably amount to nearly 45,000—viz., by the 
Grenville bequest, 20,000 volumes ; Chinese books from the Ad- 
miralty, 5000, (counting four Chinese as one English volume ;) 
and by miscellaneous donations, about 1000; by Copyright Act, 
about 3000 ; and by purchase, between 15,000 and 16,000. The 
total number of volumes in the British Museum may now be 
stated at 350,000, and of works as exceeding 550,000. 

There is probably no instance of such rapid augmentation of 
a public library by purely peaceful means, unless it be in the 
case of the Royal Library at Munich. The great increase of 
the Paris Library during the first Revolution, was by the con- 
fiscation of monastic libraries, and of those of emigrants; and 
that of the ‘Imperial’ Library at St. Petersburgh, by the infamous 
plunder of the Zaluski Library at Warsaw. We may reasonably 
be proud of the contrast. 


And what use is made of the treasures thus industriously 
accumulated from all parts of the globe? What facilities for 
consulting them are offered to those who are capable of applying 
them to good purpose? We believe that both questions may be 
Pee very satisfactorily; whilst, at the same time, some 
further improvements may fairly be looked for. 

The Museum reading-room, with its daily average of 220 
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readers, presents a striking contrast to its daily eight or ten, some | 
forty years ago. ‘There we were,’ says Mr. D’Israeli, ‘little at- et 
‘tended to, musing in silence and oblivion ; for sometimes we Ti 


‘had to wait a day or two, till the volumes so eagerly demanded, 
‘ slowly appeared.”* 

We may put in contrast with this description of the old state 
of things, the following testimony to the order and rapidity of 
the present service of the reading-room; borne by a French 
literary man, who, in the autumn of 1843, addressed to Mignet, 
the historian, a series of ‘ Letters on the Archives, Libraries, and 
Scientific Establishments of London :°— 


‘ The formalities,’ says M. Martial Delpit, ‘ which are observed in 
granting admission, prevent its abuse, and preserve an establishment 
intended for study, and science, from being turned into a reading-room 
for the idle. Once admitted, the reader is looked upon as belonging 
to the house; he may consult all the catalogues, and ask for what he 
pleases, on the one condition that he write and sign a ticket for each 
book,—a sort of voucher which is kept until he restores the volume. 
These excellent regulations produce the best results, and in no way 
impede the service, which goes on with the greatest simplicity and 
facility..... Each ticket is transmitted to the attendants whose duty 
it is to procure the books, which are brought to the reader by other 
attendants, who acquit themselves of the task with marvellous zeal 
and the strictest punctuality. Every thing is done by writing, and 
nothing occurs to disturb the quiet of the room, or the occupation of 
the readers. The greatest silence prevails; and if some share of this 
is to be ascribed to the English character, it must also be admitted 
that good organization and the regularity of the service have much to 
do with it.’f 

Complaints have, however, been recently made of some points 
in the regulation of the reading-room, by a gentleman of great 
attainments, whose opinions have the more weight, from the cir- 
cumstance that on former occasions he has exerted himself, with 
success, to increase the usefulness of the British Museum, as 
well as of other public establishments. But we cannot concur 
in the views to which Sir Harris Nicolas has given expression 
in his * Animadversions.’ We believe that, in this instance, the 
excitement of an angry personal controversy has somewhat mis- 
led his judgment, and have little doubt, that on a calmer review 
of the matters in dispute, he might himself be induced to modify 
some of his conclusions. 

Sir Harris vehemently complains of the regulation (introduced ' 
about nine years since, and of which, on its introduction, he as 
vehemently approved) by which readers are precluded from 

* The Illustrator Illustrated, p. 5. 


+ Bulletin du Bibliophile, 6e série, pp. 978, 979. 
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demanding any works, save those of which they have found 
entries in the Museum catalogues, and are required to specify 
the press-marks, (or symbols which indicate the-local position of 
each work in the library,) the size, date, and place o — 
as well as a literal transcript of the title so entered. He conten 
that these requirements are needlessly minute and trouble- 
some, and ought only to be insisted on when the student him- 
self desires a particular edition or particular copy of a work; 
and that in the case of common and well-known books, the 
simplest indication should suffice. He asserts, too, that the 
time of the Museum attendants should be employed in searching 
the catalogues rather than that of the readers.* 

Mr. Panizzi, on the other hand, and, as we think, with great 
justice, alleges that his new system induces— 


‘An economy of time for the readers, consequently an economy 
of time for our men, and... . a saving of expense in the number of 
men. .... Often the readers [i. e. under the old system] come to ask 
for a book which was never printed, or which, if printed, is not in 
the library; or they write down the title as they have seen it else- 
where, not correctly quoted, and give it to one of the attendants. The 
attendant begins to look over all the catalogues, and cannot find 
the book; he is afraid of being wrong; he loses a great deal of 
time, and the consequence is, that all the readers who have written 
correct tickets are kept waiting, by the fault of him who has written 
an incorrect one. By this new system a person will be obliged to... 
ascertain whether we have the book or not, and not give us useless 
trouble . . . . to the injury of other readers.” + 


The number of books supplied to the reading-room in the 
course of the year 1845 was 208,971, (including those retained 
for the readers from day to day, and re-supplied on demand,) or 
715 aday. In addition to these, about 110,000 were returned 
to the shelves in the reading-room itself; and these latter, com- 
— encyclopedias, lexicons, and dictionaries of all kinds, 

works, historical works in common use, peerages, 
sets of the classics, of the Acta Sanctorum, &c., with many 
reviews and magazines, are at the immediate disposal of the 
readers, without any formality whatever; thus, to some extent, 
meeting Sir Harris Nicolas’ objection to the requirement of 
tickets for works in common request. In fact, both ‘ Hume’s 
England’ and ‘Clarendon’s Rebellion,’ the very instances he 
cites, may be obtained by any reader, (unless he require a 
specific edition,) for the mere trouble of taking them from the 


* «To compel a reader to fill up the present tickets is, in fact, to impose upon 
him a duty which wy oe the paid servants of the public.’—Animadversions, p. 30. 
+ On the Supply of Printed Books, &c., pp. 4, 5. 
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shelves. And we have no doubt that this accommodation will 
be increased as opportunity may offer. 

Sir Harris also attacks the new alphabetical ‘Catalogue of 
printed books,’ the first volume of which, containing letter A, 
was published in 1841. Were the question at issue, one about 
a catalogue now to be commenced, we should entirely concur in 
his prefererice of the classed to the alphabetical method. We 
deem a classed catalogue, even on a very imperfect system of 
classification, provided it be accompanied with an index of authors’ 
names, an immensely superior boon to the student than the best 
alphabetical catalogue, with the best ‘ index of subjects,’ that was 
ever devised. And we believe that a majority of the readers at 
the British Museum would express the same opinion were the 
question fairly stated to them. It has been too much the prac- 
tice to magnify the difficulties of classification, and to underrate 
those which attend the preparation of an intelligible and con- 
sistent alphabetical catalogue, when applied to a library of great 
extent, containing books—a large proportion of which are 
anonymous—in all the known languages of the world. 

The question, however, is not about a catalogue projected, but 
about one on the preparation of which youd: of 10,0002. has 
been already expended,* and of which, although only one letter 
is actually printed, probably much more than a third is prepared 
in manuscript. The new catalogue was commenced in 1839, 
and the number of titles (including cross-references) returned as 
having been prepared for it, up to the end of 1845, is 321,910. 
This number a 90 exclusively to the titles of books which were 
in the library at the end of the year 1838. 

When the catalogue was begun, it was estimated that the total 
number of entries in it would not exceed 400,000. It is now 
certain that they will exceed double that number. The extended 
time required for its completion may therefore be understood, 
without imputing neglect of duty, or using any other harsh 
words, to those who are responsible for its proper execution. 
With respect to the suspension of the printing, the following 
statement appears in the parliamentary return of 1846 :— 


‘The keeper of the printed books has represented to the trustees 
that no part of a work of the nature of the catalogue, alphabetically 
arranged, ought to be printed till the whole of the manuscript, from 
the first to the last article, is ready for the press; that is to say, not only 
tach article written out, but also carefully arranged in the strict order 


* Viz., on Preparation, 9892/.; and on Printing of vol. i., 7 721. Calculating on 
the proportion which letter A bears to the remaining letters in the old catalogue, 
and adding one-third for the accessions since 1838, the probable ultimate cost of 
both items will be 52,000/, 
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and precise form in which it is to be printed. He states, that this is 
required to insure correctness as well as completeness ; that the books 
catalogued under the last letters of the alphabet require cross-references 
from among the entries in the early letters, which cross-references 
cannot be inserted if such early letters be already printed; and that on 
revising the old titles main entries perpetually occur .... which have 
to be inserted among the earlier parts of the alphabet... . Upon 
these representations the trustees have consented for the present to 
suspend the printing of the catalogue.”* 


It may serve to illustrate this argument, which we deem a 
conclusive one, if we add that in the accounts of ‘ Duties per- 
formed and work done in the department of Printed Books,’ 
from 1841 to 1845, we find 7316 titles to have been entered in 
MS. ‘in each of the three interleaved copies of the first volume 
of the new catalogues ;’ thus enormously increasing both the 
cost to the public, and the difficulty of reference to the student. 

Sir Harris Nicolas, however, contends for the entire abandon- 
ment of the new catalogue on its present plan. 

‘If, he says, ‘common sense do not induce the trustees to put an 


end to a scheme that involves a heavy waste, alike of time and of the 
public money, and retards the completion of the catalogue, it may be 


few members of the House of Commons who really care for litera- 
ture. .... It would be far better to print the catalogue which is now 
in use in the reading-room, slightly revised, and completed up to the 
present time, and to make a classed catalogue hereafter, than to keep 
the public without a new catalogue, until it may please Mr. Panizzi to 
permit the trustees to print one.’t 


Certainly, if a ‘slight revision’ and reprint of what Sir Harris 
elsewhere terms a ‘useful catalogue,’ would satisfy the just re- 
quirements of the readers, the trustees would be censurable for 
making them wait fifteen years for an entirely new catalogue, 
and for expending upon it 40,000/., when the former might have 
been accomplished within two years, and probably for less than 
15,0002. But the possibility of such a revision and re-printing 
depends entirely upon the character of the old catalogue itself. 

he ‘Librorum impressorum qui in Museo Britannico adser- 
vantur Catalogus’ was printed between the years 1813 and 
1819, in seven volumes, octavo. Each volume is carried down 
to the year in which it appeared, and all the additions made to 
the library since the printing of the several volumes are inserted 
in inlaid and interleaved copies of this catalogue, which are kept 
in the reading-room and in the library. The reading-room 
copy now extends to fifty folio volumes, independently of the 


* An Account of the Income, &c., p. 6. 


+ Animadversions, p. 27. 
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catalogue of George the Third’s library, which is in seven other 
folio volumes. 

As all parties admit the absolute necessity of a new printed 
catalogue of some kind, we need not insist either on the 
enormous difficulty of using a catalogue, which has been in- 
creased by MS. additions from seven octavo volumes to fifty folio 
volumes, or on the annoyance of having to consult two distinct 
catalogues, before you know whether or not a book is in the 
library, instead of one. Both these difficulties, however, vanish 
into insignificance, beside those which arise from the utter 
absence of system in the first-named catalogue, a fault so serious 
as to nullify the good qualities which, in some other respects, it 
may possess. 

Any reader who has but met with the same author as Thomas 
Albius on one title-page, and Thomas White on another, Andreas 
Quercetanus and André Du Chesne, Joannes Victorius de Ru- 
beis, Janus Nicius Erythreus, and Giovanni Vittorio De’ Rossi, 
or Francisco de Enzinas, Franz Eichmann, and Francis Dryander, 
may easily understand the necessity of laying down certain 
fixed rules, even for the mere entry of authors’ names in an 
alphabetical catalogue. If, in addition to this experience of the 
mutations arising from the ¢ranslation of names, once so common, 
he has learnt to recognise Leonardo Aretino, as Leonardo Bruni, 
of, Arezzo, Carlo Aretino, as Carlo Marsuppini, of Arezzo, 
Angelo Aretino, as =_— de Gambilionibus, of Arezzo, or if he 
has searched successfully, in an index, for the D’Albert D’ Ailly 
de Chaulnes’, or the De La Tour d@Auverane, de Turennes, the 
Paolino de Santo Bartolomeos, os tne- Francesco, d: Sun Miguels, 
he willas readily admit that, with the, kest ruie’, and the-clearest 


explanation of them, there wiust; be abundang 


from one form to another, if the catalogue is to be-ef-real service. 
to the student. 

But in the old Museum catalogue there are neither rules to 
govern the entries, nor, with very few exceptions, references to 
guide the reader in his search, The same author repeatedly 
occurs in two, three, even four, different places, with no refer- 
ence whatever from one to the other. The most trivial varia- 
tion in orthography is sufficient to make a new unknown writer 
of an old one well known. But in compensation for this multi- 
plication of authors, if two or three persons of the same name, 
or enjoying the same Zitle, although of different periods and 
even of different families, happened to publish works, they are 
rolled into one, to the marvellous confusion alike of bibliography, 
of chronology, and of family history. 

We need scarcely go to recondite authors for examples of our 
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statements; most of them may be sustained by reference to 
English authors merely. Thus Gifforde, the Puritan author of 
a once famous ‘ Discourse of Witches,’ appears thrice; one of 
his works being entered under Giffard, another under Gifforde, 
a third under a Between the first entry and the last, 
perhaps a hundred pages intervene, so that no reader could dis- 
cover both except by chance. ‘ Leonidas Glover’ has four works 
entered under Glover (Mr.) and seven under Glover(R.) Bishop 
Womocke appears both as Wemocke (Lawrence) and as Womocke 
(L.) Bishop, &c. We find Wilcocks (J.) and Whilock (J.); 
Villars (Francis) Lord, and Villiers (Lord Francis); Percy 
(Henry) and Piercie (Henry) ; Morus (Alex.) and Morus (Mr.); 
Rival (Mr.) and Rival (Pierre); Hein (Sam. Got.) and Heine 
egy Gottl.) ; Renty (Mr. de) and Renty (G. J. B.) Marquis 

e. Nicolas Oresme, bishop of Lisieux, (whom Francowitz (Fla- 
cius Illyricus) has inserted in his Catalogus testium veritatis, on 
account of the celebrated sermon before Pope Urban V., in which 
he denounced the corruptions of the church,) has two of his works 
entered under Oresme (Nic.) and the rest under Oren (N.) ; in 
neither case is his episcopate noticed. Four of the works of 
Johann Peter Ludewig, the jurisconsult, are properly entered ; 
a fifth is placed under Ludovicus, and two others under Ludwig. , 

Even Harry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, who figures so often 
in the intrigues of our civil wars, and in the chronicles of Charles 
the Second’s court, appears four times in this catalogue, thus,— 
Jarmin (Mr), Jemyn (Mr.), (Henry), Jermyn (Henry) 
Lord. And the late. Right. Horn. W. Windham is entered both 
under Windham:-aad Wyndham. so difficult did it seem to settle 
the orthography of English names, even of our own day. 

After these examples of confused identity, which a schoolboy’s 
zesearch inight, one would think, have cleared up, the following 
instances can scarcely excite surprise. Yet some of them display 
an ingenuity of transformation, amounting to positive genius in 
the art of contriving ‘ how that which is simple may be made 
a. One edition of Desmaret’s ‘ Ariane’ is entered 
under Desmarets, another under Marets (Jean des) de St. 


, Sorbin. Some of the Letters of Paul de Gaudet des Maréts, 


bishop of Chartres, are entered under Des Marests (Paul de 
Gaudet); others under Marcus (Paul Godet des). Some of 
those of Mme. de Villars [Marie Gigault de Bellefonds, Mar- 
chioness of Villars] under Villars (ies de); others under 
Gigot( Marquisse de Villars. Regnier Desmarais appears 
as Desmarais (Abbé Regnier), and Regnier (Francois Sevag) 
Desmarais. e climax of ingenious disguise is attained, when 
we find Anne of Orleans, Duchess of Montpensier, La grande 
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Mademoiselle of French historians, entered as Dombes (Mad. de). 
Her marriage, or projected marriage, with Lauzun, having given 
occasion to a curious work, bearing the following title,—‘ Les 
amours de S. A. R. Mademoiselle, Souveraine de Dombes. 
12° Col. 1675.’ 

Even the supplying of the Christian names of authors, however 
famous, appears to have been considered by the compilers of this 
catalogue a piece of superfluous research. Thus we have such 
eye-sores as Domenichini ( ); Granville( ), Earl of Bath; 

ercival (_ _—+), Earl of Egmont; Vaugelas (M. de); Vattel 
(M. de); Marmontel (M.); Schiller( §_). Other Christian 
names, however, are elevated into an importance to which they 
have no claim. Thus, an ‘ Essai sur histoire de Neustrie,’ is 
entered under Gaspard (Charles) de Toustain Richebourg ; and 
a work, not wholly unknown, intitled ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ under 
Gordon (George), Lord Byron. 

But the British peerage is ace unfortunate in this Cata- 
_ It mentions many ‘ Noble authors,’ whom neither Horace 

alpole nor Sir Harris Nicolas would recognise, as they are here 
described,—‘ John Hervey, Earl of Bristol,’ is made to deliver 
and publish Speeches in Parliament in 1642 and 1660; the 
former being those of John Digby, first earl, and the latter those 
of George Diaby, second earl. Lord Stafford’s Discourse, 
famous in its day, on the ‘ Difference between the Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Powers,’ which was published in 1548, is entered 
under Howard (Henry), Lord Stafford, although the Howards 
did not become Barons Stafford until the failure of the ancient 
line of that name, nearly a century afterwards. Another entry 
appears under Howard (James), Earl of Carlisle—a name not to 
be found in any peerage,—which belongs to James Hay, Earl of 
Carlisle, who died in 1661. Under the same head of Howard, we 
notice of the proceedings in the great divorce case between 
the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, in 1692, entered (correctly) 
under Howard (Henry), Duke of Norfolk, and another part 
under Howard ( Thomas), Duke of Norfolk. Stalwart old Leslie, 
Earl of Leven, who led the Scots into England, and played so 
prominent a part throughout the civil wars, appears as four dis- 
tinct persons,—viz., 1, Leishley (General) ; 2, Lesley (Alex.), Earl 
of Leven; 3, Lesley (Gen.); 4, Leven, (General) Earl of. And 
his still more famous contemporary Robert Rich, Earl of War- 
wick, the Parliamentarian Lord Admiral of England, is entered 
in one place as Greville (Robert), Earl of Warwick. 

Marchmont Needham’s scurrilous ‘ Pacquet of advices, . . . 
sent from London to the men of Shaftsbury,’ (1679), and Robert 
Ferguson’s pamphlet entitled, ‘ The knot Unty’d ; or, the Associ- 
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ation disbanded,’ (1682), are both entered under Cooper (Anthony 
Ashley), Earl of Shaftesbury, exactly as though they bore his 
name on their respective title pages. And the works of the 
third earl, the author of ‘ Characteristics, are mixed up con- 
fusedly with those which relate to the life and actions of the first 
earl, the celebrated statesman. 

These examples will, we are sure, suffice to convince so accom- 
plished a peerage-lawyer as Sir Harris Nicolas, that something 
more than a ‘ slight revision’ would be necessary to make this 
old catalogue a trustworthy and useful guide to the student. 

If blunders like these have been made in matters which lie 

on the surface, as it were, of bibliography—blunders which 
might have been prevented by reference to very common books, 
' —It can excite no surprise that when we come to anonymous, 
pseudonymous, and satirical works, and others presenting real 
difficulties, the case is still worse. Our limits preclude us from 
giving more than one or two instances from amongst the multi- 
tude which we have noticed. 
Milton’s ‘ Readie and easie way to establish a free common- 
wealth,’ led some person, now unknown, to publish a silly pamph- 
let, which he intended as asatire both on Milton and on Har- 
rington, (the author of ‘ Oceana,’ and founder of a club called 
‘ The Rota,’) intitled, ‘ The censure of the Rota upon Mr. Mil- 
ton’s Ready and Easy Way. ... By J. H.’ The compiler of the 
catalogue, histing somewhere seen that J. H. meant James Har- 
rington, straightway enters the tract under his name, without 
noticing the initials, just as if it were one of his real and avowed 
works. A work intitled ‘Certaine considerations to disswade 
from gathering of churches,’ having been presented to the Parlia- 
— Committee for printing,’ in 1643—a sort of temporary 
censorship—bears at the bottom of the title these words, ‘ Impri- 
matur ... John White,’ (who was chairman of that committee, ) 
and is accordingly entered under White (John), as its author. 

A work intitled ‘ Histoire de la vie et du régne de Louis XIV. 
.... Rédigée sur les Mémoires de feu M. le Comte de * * * . 
Publiée par M. Bruzen de la Martiniére,’ (La Haye, 1740-42. 
5 tom. 4°,) having been ascribed by Mylius* and others to 
Father la Mothe, a Jesuit, better known in literature as Father 
de La Hode, the catalogue makes of the fictitious count on the 
title page, and the supposititious author in Mylius, a sort of com- 


* Bibliotheca anonymorum et pseudonymorum, pt. 1, p. 384. But F. Griffet 
(Traité des différentes preuves . . .. de Vhistoire, p. 97) adduces evidence to 
show that La Hode was not its author. In truth, the manufacture of French me- 
moirs is no invention of the Lamothe Langons, and Courchamps, of our day, 
however they may have improved it. 
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pound personage, who is called ‘ Count La Mothe,’ and the work 
is entered under him, as its author. 

The curious ‘ Descriptions of Greenland and Iceland,’ written 
by Isaac de La Peyrére—once notorious for his theory about 
oo-ulnnioen whose existence he professed to prove from the 
fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans—are ascribed in this 
catalogue to three different authors, and their several versions 
are entered in four different volumes of it, without a word of expla- 
nation or of reference to connect them:—Under La Peyrere (Isaac 
de) we have ‘ Relation de l’Islande. 8° Paris, 1663.’ Under 
Peyrére (Isaac de la) ‘ Relation du Groenland. 8°. Par. 1647,’ 
&c. Under Mothe (F. de la) Le Vayer, ‘ Nauwkewrige Besch- 
rijvingh des (sic) Groenland. 4°. Amst. 1678.’ And * Aus- 
fuhrliche Beschreibung des Groenlands. 4° Nurnb. 1679; 
and under Sivers (Henr.) ‘ Bericht von Grénland. 4°. Hamb. 
1674.’ La Mothe le Vayer being merely the person to whom 
La Peyrére addressed his original ‘ Relations,’ and Sivers, the 
German translator. For all that appears in the catalogue, each 
of the translations is an original work, having no more to do with 
La Peyrére than with Peter Pindar. 

Another work, intitled ‘ Brevis relatio felicis agonis quem pro 
relig. catholica gloriose subierunt aliquot e Societate Jesu 
sacerdotes in ultima Angliz persecutione sub ann. 1678. 4° 
Prag. 1683,’ is entered under Ago (Felix) as its author. 

ven in cases when pains have been taken on the very title page 
of a work to prevent the confusion of its author with anybody 
else, the precaution has been thrown away as respects this cata- 
logue. Thus ‘ A Body of Practical Divinity, by Thomas Watson, 
late Minister of St. Stephen’s Walbrook,’ is ascribed to Thomas 
Watson, Bishop of St. David’s. And a curious history of the 
valiant deeds of Frederick the Bitten, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
‘By John Gerson of Bologna, Doctor of Medicine’ (Durch 
Johann Gerson von Bononien, der 4Ertzney peti is ascribed to 
Jean Charlier de Gerson, whom we may now perhaps venture to 
call the illustrious author of ‘ The Imitation of Christ.’ 

Without further instance of the extreme inaccuracy, and ab- 
sence of the simplest research, which characterize this catalogue, 
we will add that it contains long heads, such as Itinera, Navi- 
gatio, Papa, Parliament, Peace, Pharmacopeia, Physick and 
Physicians, Poete, Poor, Pope and Popery, Prayer, Preaching, 
Preces, Presbyterians and Presbytery, Printing, including the 
Liberty of the Press (headings that have no fitness at all in an 
alphabetical catalogue ), some of which extend to sixty folio pages, 
and that it is enough to throw a work under one of these inter- 
minable heads, if the name of its author, instead of appearing on 
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the title page, happen to be subscribed to the preface or dedica- 
tion. Other long heads, such as England, London, &c., which 
must occur, to some extent, are most injudiciously swollen by 
the insertion of a multitude of incongruous entries which have 
no business there, to the reader’s great embarrassment. Thus, 
under London, our eye has fallen at once on ‘ the London Scien- 
tific Gazette,’ the ‘ Metropolitan Turnpike Act,’ and ‘ His 
Majesty’s Letter to the Lord Mayor of London;’ the conse- 
quence is, that this head runs to ninety-six pages, viz., twenty- 
two in print, and seventy-four in manuscript. 7 
We make no apology for having gone into these minute details, 
because the question at issue is one of real importance to litera- 
ture, and because censures, which, if well founded, prove so 
serious a sr 4 saan of the public money, ought either to be 
clearly refuted, or candidly seconded. : 
In truth, practical acquaintance with bibliography, its require- 
ments, and its difficulties, is so rare an accomplishment, that 
even men of great information are apt to talk very much at 
random about catalogue-making. The late eminent mathema- 
tician and excellent man, Dr. Olinthus Gregory, sent to the 
committee on the Museum which we have so often had to refer 
to, a deliberate communication respecting the improvement of 
the library, in which he expressed the opinion that six gentlemen, 
‘ with the assistance of three intelligent porters,’ might catalogue 
262,000 volumes in the course of a year: and-he put the pro- 
position in this form :— 


Per hour. Hours. 


Days per 
Week. 


Weeks. 


Persons, 


262,080 vols.* 


adding that, of course, three times the number of persons ‘could 
accomplish the work in a third of the time.’ And another 
scientific gentleman, Mr. J. Scott Bowerbank, F.R.S., stated to 
the same committee, that he ‘could readily classify at the rate of 
1,000 books a day ;....and that, at that rate, the classification of 
200,000 works might be achieved in about thirty-four weeks. 

_ But for this inability to form a fair judgment of the difficulties 
in making a good catalogue, without having tried to make one, we 
think nobody would have quarrelled with the new catalogue now 
in course of preparation, on account of its being prefaced with 
* ninety-one rules’ for its compilation.t It is precisely to the 
absence of such rules, together with the want of adequate assist- 
ance, that the defects in the old catalogue are owing. Very 


* Second Report, &c., p. 571. 


¢ Ibid. p. 81. 
} Nicolas, Animadversions, p. 27, &c. 
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different is the appreciation of their value by the learned French 
bibliographer who reviewed the recent volume in the ‘ Bulletin 
du Bibliophile ;’ in which, indeed, these rules were translated at 
length. ‘To tell the public,’ he says, ‘This is what we have 
‘intended to do; this is the plan on which we have proceeded, 
‘is to set a good example to the compilers of the catalogues of 
‘ great libraries. We will even say it is performing a duty.” 
And he proceeds to show that such a practice would tend to 
assimilate the plans of great catalogues, to the manifest advantage 
of those who have to use them. 

The same critic makes two suggestions in reference to the 
mode of printing this catalogue, both of which, we think, would 
be decided improvements. The one, that each article should 
have a number affixed to it; the other, that authors’ names 
should be distinguished from the headings of anonymous works, 
by a different type. Both alterations would greatly facilitate 
reference, as well to the catalogue itself, as to the ‘ index of sub- 
jects’ which is to follow it. 

We would also strongly urge another improvement in the 
execution of this catalogue; that, namely, of printing the press 
marks, or references to the local position of each book; which 
would enable readers completely to prepare their book-tickets, or 
at least a great many of hom, before they come to the Reading 
Room, thus economizing theit time, and saving them a great 
deal of personal inconvenience. Sir Harris Nicolas has pointed 
out, with great justice, the extreme difficulty and annoyance 
which at times attend the present mode of using the catalogues. 
The addition of the press-marks would also save the expense of 
their transcription, except on the rare occurrence of a change in 
the location of books. 


It was suggested, as far back as 1836, that it would be well if 
the trustees of the British Museum, instead of permitting the 
sale of duplicate books by auction, were to form them into a 
public ‘lending library.’t The sale of duplicates has been very 
properly discontinued ; and we are glad to see that Mr. Panizzi 

revived the proposition of a ‘lending library.’ 

‘In considering,’ says Mr. Panizzi, ‘the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of lending books from public libraries, no account ought to be 
taken of the pecuniary losses that may be entailed on a library by the 
fair use of its books. It is assumed that proper precautions will be 
taken to guard against a total loss of a volume or of its value; and 
as for the occasional damage which may be caused by either wilfulness 


* Olivier Barbier, in the Bulletin du Bibliophile for 1845, p. 245. 
ks on Minutes of Evidence, &c. (1836), p. 50. 
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or gross neglect, it is presumed that by vigilant superintendence it 
may be of trifling importance. 

‘ The strongest objection against the system of lending is, that 
many students are deprived of the advantage of consulting works in 
the library whilst lent; and that a large number of students are thus 
put to great inconvenience for the accommodation of a few. On the 
other hand, no one can deny that a student who has it in his power to 
peruse a work quietly in his own house at any time, can pursue his 
studies with greater advantage than when he is obliged to limit himself 
to the hours during which the reading-rooms are open, and when, pos- 
sibly, he may not be able to resort to them. 

‘If a public library could lend books to students at their houses, 
without interfering with the persons who attend the reading-room, the 
only well-grounded objection to this system would be removed. This 
could be done by the loans of books being limited to duplicates. Not 
that all books of which a duplicate copy occurs in the collection, 
should therefore be lent; but no book of which a duplicate was not in 
the library should, under any circumstances, be lent out of it..... 

‘ Under proper rules, and with this limitation, arrangements might 
be easily made for lending books out of the library of the British 
Museum, and giving to English scholars the same advantages as are 
enjoyed by those on the Continent, where the system of lending books 
from public libraries is universal. It ought to be well understood, that 
this accommodation is intended for students, not for idlers, and that the 
character of the bulk of the books to be lent, would be of a different de- 
seription from that of the bulk of modern publications, which can be 
obtained from a circulating library at a trifling cost. The question is 
one of expense, and of expense only. The amount would be com- 
mensurate with the utility to which it might be wished to extend the 
principle. The larger the collection of duplicates, the greater its 
utility as well as expense; not of course for purchasing books only, 
but for officers, management, binding, and space. But, in proportion 
to its utility, a lending collection in the British Museum would cost 
less than a separate library for the purpose of lending only.’* 


Mr. Panizzi deserves great praise for affording his spontaneous 
and powerful aid to this wend. as roposition. We have taken 
the pains to count the number of duplicates contained in letter 
A of the new catalogue (as printed), and find them to exceed 
1800; if, then, we take this printed volume as describing one- 
twentieth of the entire collection, we have 36,000 volumes; and 
if we estimate the duplicates in the Grenville collection as two- 
thirds of its whole number of volumes, we have an addition of 
14,000, making an regate of 50,000 volumes, as the foun- 
dation of a national ‘ Lending Library.’ We hope, also, that 
the old proposition for an ‘ Evening Reading-Room,’ at certain 


* Panizzi, ut sup. p. 43. 
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riods of the year, will now take effect, under the same strict 
imitation of its advantages to ‘ students, not idlers.’ 


The unprecedentedly rapid extension of the Museum Library 
necessitates, of course, a corresponding increase of space for its 
—- preservation and arrangement. The books already in the 

useum, and yet unplaced, are more than sufficient to fill every 
inch of available shelf-room in the present building. The new 
supplementary-room, which is now being built alongside the 
‘ King’s Library,’ agreeably to the plans prepared twelve years 
ago, is calculated to contain about 70,000 volumes, and will, 
therefore, only suffice for the ordinary accumulations, by pur- 
chase and by copyright, of the next five, or at the most, six 
years. So that a large additional building is manifestly in- 
dispensable. 

t has, indeed, been suggested that the removal of the natural 
history collections to some other locality, would provide for the 
extension of the library in an ample and a satisfactory manner. 
But we do not believe that the trustees will deem themselves at 
liberty even to entertain the question of applying to Parliament 
for powers to effect such a removal. The founder expressly de- 
sired that all his collections ‘may remain together, and not be 
separated.* The Acts of Parliament by which those collections 
were secured to the public for ever, give effect to that desire by 
express enactment. To disconnect them, would not only cause 
enormous additional expense, by breaking up collections which, 
by the continuous labour of many years, have been admirably 
arranged and adapted to their present situation, but would also 
have the effect of making large and recent expenditure, both in 
construction and in fitting up, so much money thrown away. 
Were such a separation to take place, however little the library 
might lose by it, the natural history collections would lose 
greatly, since their close connexion with a large library is to 
them no small advantage. And, lastly, there are abundant means 
of affording the amplest increase of accommodation to the de- 
partment of printed books, without interfering, in any degree, 
with the other integral parts of the British Museum. 

The piece-meal manner in which the new buildings now in 
progress have been carried on, has tended both to increase their 
cost to the public, and to lessen their fitness for the purposes to 
which they are destined. We hope that in the erection of the 
new library this error will be avoided, and that provision will at 
once be made for the anticipated requirements of at least a 
quarter of a century in advance. 


* Will of Sir Hans Sloane, udi supra. 
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Several years ago it was said, that ‘ No collection of printed 
‘books, worthy to rank as the first public lib of Great 
‘ Britain, can comprised, at the present time, within a less 
* number of volumes than 600,000, which number must increase 
‘ yearly.* And this opinion is wee by Mr. Panizzi, in con- 
cluding his report. A building ought, therefore, to be provided, 
eapable of containing 250,000 volumes. 
ost of our readers, we suppose, are aware that the new 
buildings of the Museum form a ——— one of the sides of 
which is prolonged by an additional building, at its extremity, 
and another has various irregular lateral additions of unequal 
extent. The outer dimensions of the main quadrangle itself 
are about 550 ft. by 350 ft., and the inner dimensions, or those 
of the open space inclosed by the buildings, 317 ft. by 238 ft. 
If this inner quadrangle were divided by a central building, from 
east to west—extending from the centre of the ‘ Royal Library’ 
to the centre of the ‘ Gallery of Antiquities—a room would be 
obtained, measuring 230 ft. by 55 ft., and capable of containing 
300,000’ volumes, if constructed and fitted up on the same prin- 
ciple as the latest addition to the present library, Or a portion 
f this space might be separated from the rest, and made some- 
what more ornamental, for the special reception of the Grenville 
Library, which is to be kept apart from the other collections, in 
accordance with the wish expressed by its munificent donor. 
The space for the admission of light and air which the execution 
of this plan would leave between the respective buildings, would 
still exceed 120 ft. in its narrowest dimensions+—about equal to 
the width of Portland-place, from house to house. 


To provide for the extension of the national library, upon a 
scale like this, would doubtless involve great expenditure. The 
completion of the catalogue now in progress; the compilation of 
the classed catalogue,t by which we trust that completion will 
be followed; the preparation of separate catalogues of certain 


* Remarks on the Minutes of Evidence, &c. p. 69. See also those Minutes in 
Second Report, Q. 3497. 

+ See the plan of the buildings, in Second Report, p. 448. 

} It isto be remembered that between the years 1826 and 1834, Parliament voted 
the sum of 5355/., expressly for the preparation of a classed catalogue on the plan 
laid down in Mr. Hartwell Horne’s admirable ‘ Outlines for the Classification of a 
Library.’ And even were there no other reason, we should agree with Mr. Panizzi 
(who avowedly prefers alphabetical to classed catalogues) when he said (Second 
Report, 4965) ‘ It may be a matter of consideration whether, after having spent so 
much, and having gone so far, it might not be better to complete it.’ When it was 
‘determined, on account of the wretched condition of the old reading-room catalogue, 
to use the titles which had been prepared for the classed, in the compilation of a 
new alphabetical catalogue, it was expressly directed that they should first be so 
marked, as that they might be readily thrown into their former order. 
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collections—such as those of Grenville and of Thomason, which 
would be at once great boons to the student, and fitting tributes 
to the memory of” ublic benefactors; the provision of” a public 
lending library, and of an evening reading-room ;—each and all 
of these are measures involving large outlay; but it will be 
money well spent, and productive of an ample return. 

Mr. Panizzi’s closing words put this part of the question in a 
very just point of view :— 


‘ The expense,’ he says, ‘ requisite for accomplishing what is here 
suggested ; that is, for forming in a few years a public library containing 
from 600,000 to 700,000 printed volumes, giving the necessary means 
of information on all branches of human learning, from all countries, in 
all languages, properly arranged, substantially and well bound, mi- 
nutely and fully catalogued, easily accessible and yet safely preserved, 
capable for some years to come of keeping pace with the increase of 
human knowledge, will no doubt be great, but so is the nation which 
is to bear it. What might be extravagant and preposterous to suggest 
in one country, may be looked upon not only as moderate, but indis- 
pensable, in another.’* 


The library of Sion College was founded by the Rev. John 
Simpson, Rector of St. Olave, Hart-street, (who was the executor 
of Dr. Thomas White, the founder of the College,) and was first 
opened to the clergy of the _~ of London in the year 1631. 
But it did not become a public library (free to all persons pro- 
ducing a satisfactory recommendation, as at the British Museum) 
until after the commencement of the present century. It may 
therefore be ranked as the fourth library, for public use, in the 
metropolis, and it is the last to which that description strictly 
applies. 

" he original collection scarcely amounted to 4000 volumes, 
but considerable additions were soon made by various bene- 
factors, and many books are said to have been transferred to it, 
in 1647, from old St. Paul’s Cathedral. More than one-third of 
the books were destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. In 1679, 
a considerable collection of books, which had been seized from 
the Jesuits, were sent to Sion College, some of which are very 
curious, and are not to be found in the Museum Library. 
George, first Earl of Berkeley, presented half of the library of 
his uncle, Sir Robert Cooke, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century; and in the beginning of the eighteenth—by the Act 
8 of Anne, c. 19—the College acquired the right of receiving a 
copy of every book printed in Great Britain, which right it 


* Panizzi, ut sup. p. 37. 
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retained until 1836, when so much of that Act was repealed as 
related to Sion College, the Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh, 
the Libraries of the four Scottish Universities, and the King’s 
Inns’ Library in Dublin. 

Sion College now receives 300/. a year from the Treasury, 
as a compensation for this loss, which sum is applied to the pur- 
chase of books, chiefly in theology and ecclesiastical history, and 
this money grant proves far more advantageous to the ‘fess 
than was its former privilege, the abolition of which has also 
relieved literature from an unwise and oppressive tax. 

This library contains an important collection of tracts on the 
Romanist controversy, formed by Bishop Gibson, and some 
minor collections. The total number of volumes (including the 
tract volumes) is about 27,000. A complete catalogue of them 
is in progress, both classed and alphabetical, on the principle of 
that by Reading, published in 1724, but modified, as to the 
classification, in accordance with the excellent system drawn up 
by the Rev. T. H. Horne, for the trustees of the British Museum. 

The four public libraries of London, the origin and present 
condition of which we have thus passed in review, contain in the 
aggregate about 397,000 volumes of printed books—viz. 


1. British Museum Library - - 350,000 volumes. 

2. Sion College Library - - - 27,000  ,, 

3. Dr. Williams’ Library - - 17,000 3 

4. Archbishop Tenison’s Library - 3,000 
Total - 397,000 ,, 


Paris possesses five public libraries, to which admission is ab- 
solutely free, independently of those of the Institute, the Uni- 
versity, and the two Chambers, to all of which persons satisfac- 
torily recommended may obtain admission. These five libraries 
contain at least 1,300,000 volumes of printed books—viz. 


1. Royal Library - - - - 800,000 volumes. 

2. Arsenal Library - - 180,000 

8. Saint Genevieve Library - 165,000 

4. Mazarine Library - 100,000 

5. Town Library - - - 55,000 
Total - 1,300,000* ,, 


* We give these numbers at the lowest estimate which can be formed of them, 
after a careful comparison of various official returns with the most recent books of 
repute on the public establishments and statistics of Paris. 
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The sum granted for the maintenance and enlargement of 
the first four of these libraries, in the budget for 1846, was 
23,1591. (555,823 francs).* 

About 12,000 volumes are stated, in a recent French publi- 
cationt to be annually added to the Royal Library alone. As in 
most of the great continental libraries, its books are permitted to 
be borrowed, as well as used in the reading-rooms. Of late, in- 
deed, this practice has become matter of complaint with some of 
the literary men of Paris. M. Paul Lacroix, especially, in his 
clever and sarcastic—but somewhat inexact—pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Réforme de la Bibliotheque du Roi,” waxes loud and indignant 
in his denunciation of it. But we think that his condemna- 
tion is far too sweeping, and that, in this instance, the reform 
pene is by no means the abolition of the lending system, but 
rather a better method of managing it, and certain additional 
restrictions to guard against its abuse. Several years ago, the 
officers of the library, in a joint letter to the then Minister of 
Public Instruction, whilst admitting the former existence of 
great abuse in this matter, add emphatically, ‘ the evil exists no 
‘longer. . . . . . If some persons have still betrayed our confi- 
‘ dence, the mischief thence resulting has been rendered almost 
‘null.’ At all events, it is clear the mischief has been much 
diminished. 

The average daily number of readers at the Royal Library is 
stated to be nearly 400; and of those at the Arsenal, St. Genevieve, 
and Mazarine Libraries together, about 400 more. Of the great 
assiduity and urbanity of the librarians of the former, we can 
bear testimony from personal experience. But we regret to add, 
that we cannot extend our praise to its catalogues. In this most 
important point, it may be asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the Royal Library of Paris, although the greatest and 
finest library in the world, is far worse provided than the Library 
of the British Museum. ‘The very extent of the Paris Library 
may, indeed, partly account for the inferiority ; but, in this point 
of view, the question is simply one of expense. 


‘ The catalogue,’ says M. Paul Lacroix, ‘has been for a century in 
preparation; it has been the favourite dream of some librarians; the 
invariable pretext of the greater number; everybody has had a hand 
in it, some doing, others doing over again, and many undoing ; it has 
cost enormous sums, .... and the only result, as yet, has been a mass 
of titles piled up in cases, in alphabetical order, .. . . titles faulty, in- 
significant, and incomplete..... Yet as long as this catalogue, classed 
aad methodized, remains unaccomplished, and, what is more, prinéed, 


* Budget de l’Exercice 1845, vol. i. p. 323. 
¢ Lazare, Dictionnaire des Rues de Paris, p. 71. 
NO. XI. I 
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hilo mad will be like an ocean, without a compass and without a 
t.’ 

We learn, however, with pleasure, that zealous efforts are now 
being made to accomplish this task in a manner adequate to its 
importance. We believe that it will be accomplished, too, with- 
out having recourse to the extreme measure, advocated by M. 
Lacroix, of absolutely closing the library for two years, in addi- 
tion to the total abolition of the loan of books. 

The administration of the Royal Library of Paris has also 
had to contend with another great difficulty, in the shape of the 
multitudinous projects which have been formed—and, many of 
them, brought under discussion both in the government oa in 
the chambers—for building a new library, and removing to it 
the vast collections of the present one. hitects, contractors, 
journalists, and meddlers of all kinds, have given — ex- 
pression to their several ideas on this subject, until it has become 
om the fashion for the architectural tyro to make his debut in 
the exhibition with a ‘Plan for a New Royal Library;’ but 
only very lately has an energetic and authoritative voice been 
raised to preserve the present noble building, with its ample 
space, and its historical associations, and to show the wisdom of 
making all needful reparations, and such additions as may be- 
come requisite in course of time, instead of destroying it, and 
abandoning the site to the speculators in new lines of shops. 
The letters of Count de Laborde are admirably written, and will 
repay perusal even to the mere reader for amusement, abound-. 
ing as they do with historical anecdote and felicitous illustra- 
tion. 


But, on the whole, it cannot be doubted, that far more ample pro- 
vision is made for the student in Paris than in London, even were 
the Bibliotheque Royale the only public library in the former capi- 
tal. When to this are added four other extensive libraries, each 
possessing its distinctive recommendation, and to each of which 
there is the freest access, the comparison turns greatly indeed to 
our disadvantage. We trust, however, that the liberality of Parlia- 
ment will not be limited to the improvement and extension of 
the British Museum, but that, at least, to additional public 
libraries will be established in different parts of the metro- 

lis, under thoroughly responsible management. Experience 
justifies the belief, Fe if this were done, and done well, private 
munificence would soon come in aid of the grants which may be 
allotted from the public purse, for the furtherance of so truly 
public and national an object. 


* Réforme, &c. p. 91. 
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Art. IV. Thoughts on the Rule of Conscientious Subscription. By 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, A.M. 8vo. London. 


Ir is one of the effects of a highly advanced state of civilization, 
that it breaks up society, almost without end, into classes and 
groups. Each of these circles becomes a world in itself, and is 
often strangely ignorant of what is doing in its neighbour world. 
Science and art, wealth and poverty, professions, politics, religion 
—all contribute to segregate the great multitude after this manner; 
and these separate vortices, in which the great majority of men 
are ever floating their little round, are the never failing conser- 
vators of sectional prejudices and of bad passions. Protestant 
dissenters, for example, as the result of their peculiar principles 
and preferences, have their place considerably apart from the 
eneral community in this — The usual consequence has 
toned. Multitudes who live all their days on the borders of 
dissent, know scarcely more of its real character than of the 
character of sects —— to the most remote times, or to the 
most distant nations. What they know, or think they know, is 
purely from hearsay. Everything is seen through a distant, false, 
or distorted medium. Chance becomes their instructor. Nothing, 
accordingly, can be more preposterous than the misconceptions 
which generally ensue. We have reason to think that our pages 
pass into the hands of some readers of this description ; and it is 
no more than justice towards such persons, to suppose that they 
do not wish to be deceived—that they desire to obtain trust- 
worthy information on this subject. e therefore venture to 
solicit the candid attention of this class of persons, while we 
attempt to meet their wishes in this particular. It is by no means 
our intention to pronounce an unmixed eulogy on dissent. We 
wish to deal faithfully with its good, and not less so with the evil 
to which that good is incident. Our aim, in fact, will be twofold 
—to furnish information to those who need it, with regard to the 
real nature of the affair which comes before them under the name 
of dissent; and to stimulate dissenters themselves to the amend- 
ment of some things in respect to which it is only too manifest 
that they still fall somewhat short of perfection. 
We scarcely need say, that character belongs to classes no 
less than to individuals, and to religious sects no less than to 
tribes and nations. No sect has exclusive possession of the 
virtues. Every sect has its particular forms of weakness. More- 
over, there is commonly a natural relationship between the truth 
maintained by any body of religionists, and the errors observable 
in their history. Improbable as it may seem, the former is often’ 
as parent to the latter. Every virtue has its neighbour vice. 
12 
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Every strong element in character is in danger of filling more 
than its due space, and of becoming error from excess. Clemency 
soon degenerates into weakness, and a spirit of inflexible rectitude 
is ever verging towards undue severity. It is so with all our 
good. The balance of power—the wise regulation of checks, 
is of as great moment to the world within a man’s own breast, as 
to the world without. English nonconformity has its strong dis- 
tinctive sentiments; but these all bring their particular forms of 
danger; and that man deserves to be ranked among its best 
friends, who, while careful to sustain its high and generous 
elements, is no less careful to guard against the extremes to which 
these very excellencies naturally wal. 


One obvious characteristic of dissent is, that it should partake 
of the nature of a protest. Dissent is a relative term, and sup- 
poses something from which it is severed, and to which it is op- 
posed. Such is the relation of English dissent to our established 
church. And its protest against that church is twofold; partly 
against some things which are peculiar to it, and partly against the 
great principle common to it with all civil establishments of 
religion. 

he history of the church of England is such as to warrant the 
presumption that it must include very much to which a thought- 
ful and conscientious mind may well take exception. Henry VIIL 
was not a monarch to become the founder of a church that 
should leave little to be supplied in the way of amendment 
by those who should come after him. Nor was such an achieve- 
ment to be expected from the short ascendancy of protestant 
courtiers under Edward VI., nor from the long ascendancy of 
that imperial lioness, Elizabeth. James I. settled all church 
affairs in the spirit of the maxim, ‘no bishop, no king ;’ and the 
parties who entered upon their doomsday labours after the Resto- 
ration, concluded everything in accordance with that orthodox 
and courtly rule. The deep repugnance to change, which, in 
the times of the Puritans, and afterwards in the times of the 
nonconformists, became only the more fixed the more change 
was demanded, served to perpetuate the old forms, even the most 
objectionable of them; and they have thus descended, with little 
abatement, to our own time. ‘Thus the mind of the nineteenth 
century is required to adjust itself to a condition of thought which 
has long since passed away. Bacon complained of this in his 
day, lamenting that while the state was subjected to repairs every 
year, the church was allowed to remain stereotyped as at the 
beginning. It avails nothing to say that the beginnings of 
change are dangerous. Such considerations must have their 
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limits, if old institutions are not to be destroyed by the very 
conservatism which is put forth in their defence. 

From these causes it has come to pass that the men of our own 
age are required to content themselves with the same slight 
modifications of popish and middle-age forms, that were deemed. 
sufficient when the first move from Romanism was made some 
three centuries since. The fruit of this policy, in 1642, was 
the commencement of the civil war; in 1662, it led to the eject~ 
ment of some two thousand ministers from their livings; and its 
effect since that time has been, not only to perpetuate, but to 
augment, a vigorous dissent over the whole hae ig Now, there 
are many considerations which have led to this result on the part 
of nonconformists which have ceased to be of such weight as 
formerly, and which with multitudes who are still dissenters have 
ceased to be of any weight at all. Such considerations, we mean, 
as relate to priestly vestments, to liturgical services, to particular 
postures in worship, to the general ceremonial of worship, or 
even to episcopacy itself, in some shape considerably different 
from that seen in St. Stephen’s. Even subscription to a creed is 


‘not, or at least should not be, a great difficulty with the modern 


nonconformist ; seeing that every dissenting church has virtually 
its creed, and its edifice for worship enrolled in chancery as a 
property to be identified with that creed. But in the absence of 
general exception on these grounds, there is cause enough for 
exception remaining. 

Every clergyman is required to take the book of Canons as his 
rule of ecclesiastical obedience, in all cases in which the said 
canons are ‘not contrary to the laws and customs of the land’ 
At his ordination, he is farther required to subscribe ‘willingly 
and ex animo,’ ‘That the Book of Common Prayer, and of order- 
ing of bishops, priests, and deacons, containeth in it nothin 
contrary to the Word of God.’ He is obliged to express himself 
to the same effect concerning the Thirty-nine Articles ; and it is 
solemnly laid upon him that ‘he shall not put his own sense or 
comment to be the meaning of the article (in any instance), but 
shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense.’ 

Now, it is not necessary that we should determine at this point 
whether the opinion be a just one or not, but certainly it is the 
opinion of nonconformists, that the natural tendency and the 
actual result of these requisitions is, to ensnare men into false 
utterances, to cause them to utter manifest untruth, and this at 
the threshold of their priesthood, and as the condition of being 
recognised as the Ministers of Truth. 

The book of Canons, along with many other strange things, 
requires the man taking it as his ecclesiastical guide, to account 
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all persons chargeable with the following offences as excommuni- 
cate,—that is, as persons without the pale of holy church, and 
consequently without the pale of salvation,—viz., all persons 
uestioning the doctrine of the queen’s ecclesiastical ep 
the true apostolical character of the Church of England; the 
scriptural authority of anything set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer, or in the Thirty-nine Articles ; or who shall declare any 
part of the rubric of the church to be ‘ superstitious’ or ‘ repug- 
nant to the word of God.’ In short, if a clergyman be faith 
to his vows, he must leave all nonconformists, Romanists, and 
Protestants—full half the empire—to the uncovenanted mereies 
of God. In many respects, these monstrous canons of 1604’ 
have been virtually repealed by the subsequent laws of the state ; 
but this sentence of excommunication has not been meddled 
with by the civil power, except in so far as to rescue the subject 
from the civil penalties which originally attached to it. In all 
cases where the law of the land does not interfere, this canonical 
law is the rule to which the churchman should hold himself 
bound to do homage. Now, in the view of the Nonconformist, 
every clergyman is thus placed as between the points of a fright- 
ful dilemma :—not to act in the spirit of these canons is to forfeit 
his claims to consistency and veracity, for he has pledged him- 
self so to do,—and to act in the spirit of them, in our day, would 
be to proclaim himself a merciless bigot ! 

We may pass from the canons to the rubric, but the change 
brings no amendment. ‘Take the following words, as uttered by 
the bishop in the ordination of a priest: ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost 
‘ for the office and work of a priest in the church of God, now com- 
‘ mitted unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou 
‘ dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
‘ they are retained.’ When the priest thus ordained visits the 
_ sick, he is required to address the sick man thus: ‘ Our Lord 
¢ Jesus Christ, who has left power to his church to absolve all 
* sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his great mercy 
‘ forgive thee thine offences; and by his authority committed to me 
* I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, of the 
‘ Son, and of the a Ghost ! In baptism, also, the priest is re- 
quired to say, ‘ We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, 
‘that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy 
‘ Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by adoption, and to 
‘incorporate him into thy holy church. And we humbly beseech 
‘thee to grant, that as he is Now made a partaker of the death of 
‘thy Son, so he may,’ &c. Then, at the grave, the priest has to 
express his confidence that God has taken ‘ the soul of our dear 
brother here departed unto himself,’ and to commit his ashes ac- 
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cordingly to the dust, ‘in sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life.’ 

Now, do all Christian men believe in this supposed communi- 
cation of the Holy Ghost in ordination—in this supposed power 
of the priest to absolve from sin—in this doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration—or in this assumption, that every profligate, even 


-though known to have died in the midst of his profligacy, whose 


body is brought to be interred in consecrated ground, should be 
judged as having passed into a state of blessedness? Few— 
very few men, now-a-days, believe in any of these thin What, 
then, are the men to do who cannot so believe? Such men feel 
that for them to become clergymen would be not only dishonest, 
but impious; nor can they consent, if they are men of sound 
moral feeling, to remain churchmen in any capacity. 

It may be said that these are old objections, worn threadbare 
by iteration. It may be so; but in the view of the noncon- 
formist they are moral objections, and as such, can lose nothin 
of their force by- time. Sincerity—veracity—change not wi 
circumstances or centuries. It is true, great effort has been made 
to explain away these formidable difficulties. But, in the judgment 
of the nonconformist, every attempt of that nature has been a 
sorry business—a sad exhibition of special pleading. He can- 
not look to the articles and rubric of the Church of England, in 
their ‘literal and grammatical sense,’ and call to mind the state of 
opinion existing in that church, without feeling confident that 
every clergyman subscribing to these symbols, to whichever 
section of the church he may belong, must have so done with 
large mental reservation—imposing a non-natural sense on many 
things which he at the same time professed to receive without 
equivocation, and ex animo. Suppose the man, in whose view 
these proceedings in the Church of England have all this appear- 
ance, to be somewhat in error on this point ; nevertheless, so long 
as this shall be his judgment, his course is plain. If disposed to 
become a minister, he cannot be a minister of that church; and if 
he be a layman, he must cease to be connected with a system 
which, in his view, aims at ends professedly religious by means 
which are clearly both irreligious and immoral. 

Nor must it be supposed that these are the only objections to 
which the system of our established church is exposed. The 
great inequality observable in the distribution of its wealth; the 
secular duties assigned to its chief ministers; the law of patron- 
age ; the total absence of ecclesiastical discipline; and the con- 
sequent indiscriminate mixture of persons in the communion 
service—these are all serious grounds for dissatisfaction and 
complaint, and might warrant separation. But the exaction 
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made in subscription is, in the judgment of the dissenter, the 
grand objection, inasmuch as it does not merely require that 
no man shall preach anything contrary to the thirty-nine 
articles, but that he shall profess himself a believer in them all, in 
their ‘ literal an grammatical sense ;? and inasmuch as, with regard 
to the rubric, he is not only compelled to say and do all the 
things therein enjoined, but to profess that from his heart he 
approves of them all, as being neither ‘ superstitious, nor ‘re- 
pugnant to the word of God.’ How educated men—and really 

ood men—can bring themselves tosuch conformity, is to the 
intelligent dissenter a matter of deep amazement. To stand 
apart from such a system in his own instance is felt to be one of 
his clearest points of duty; and that he should protest against it, 
as fraught with great scandal to religion, supplying its enemics 
with abundant occasion to blaspheme, is felt to be a duty no 
less imperative. 

It will be perceived that these are causes tending to perpetuate 
dissent even in the case of persons who might not be opposed to 
the principle of church establishments, if acted upon in some 
other less objectionable form. But the great majority of dis- 
senters would be dissenters still, though all the occasions of 
complaint now enumerated were taken away. They do not 
belong to any established church, because they hold the prin- 
ciple on which such churches are founded to be unscriptural, 
and in its working necessarily vicious. Their argument goes 
into a small space. Whether expressed strictly in such form 
or not, it amounts to this. If you suppose the majority of 
men in a state, after the largest stretch of charity, to be men 
devoid of scriptural religion, then the ecclesiastical establishment 
set up by such men will, of course, be much more a worldly 
than a religious institute, and tend rather to perpetuate a cor- 
trupt religion than to diffuse the true. If, on the other hand, 
you suppose the great majority of men in a state to be truly 
Christian, then you have a condition of society already existing, 
which of itself supersedes all necessity for compulsory aid in sup- 
port of religion. A state which is not Christian itself, will never 
give you a Christian establishment; and a state which is Chris- 
tian, may be safely left to take care of its own Christianity. 

This reasoning of course supposes that we see in the religion 
of the New Testament a spiritual system—the system of him 
who said, ‘my kingdom is not of this world :’ that it is before us 
as a religion, the great aim of which is, not to prop up the social 
order of this world, but to prepare men, by the one Ac of devout 
thought and sympathy, for a higher state of being. In this light 
the Christian religion is viewed by all evangelical noncon- 
formists, and the conviction that worldly economists would be 
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sure to corrupt a system of this nature if allowed to meddle with 
it, is with them a sufficient ground on which to protest against 
all such meddling. In relation to this ante they know 
nothing of the distinetion between episcopalian and presby- 
terian, between protestant and Romanist. t heir maxim is, that 
where a community embraces all these classes, the government, 
to be just, should endow all or none—endow all, if the principle 
of endowment be a just one, endow none, if it be not just. What- 
ever is realized by general taxation, should be applied, not to 
any sectional, but, as far as may be, to the general interest. 
Judging from the nature of the case, and from history, protestant 
dissenters find themselves shut up to the conclusion that the 

rinciple adverted to is not just. The good which they see ex- 
isting in religious establishments of such worldly origin, and 
sustained by such worldly means, is in their view good existing 
as the exception, not as the rule, as in spite of the systems so 
patronized, and not as their natural result. On all these grounds 
—that they should be conformists, that they should be other 
than avowed dissenters, is forbidden, in their judgment and con- 
science, by the manifest nature of the religion of Christ, by his 
own express language concerning it, and by the most obvious 
ape sor of morality. By all these considerations their course 
is marked out to them, and their language, even when restricted 
to self-defence, naturally becomes the language of protest. Ina 
word, to them eminently belongs the protestantism of the pro- 
testant religion. We say not that they never err in this direc- 
tion—that they never reason illogically, that they never magnify 
little things unduly, that they never under-rate the good included 
in the system to which they are opposed—in short, we say not 
that they are exempt from any sort of infirmity to which the 
human mind is liable in such circumstances. But all reasonable 
deduction of this nature being made, the case remains in sub- 
stance as we have stated it; and stands forth, as they think, 
holding a clear and noble relationship to the cause of truth, 
honour, liberty, and enlightened Christianity. 


It is evident from these facts, that Self-Denial is another cha- 
racteristic of Dissent. It is not disputed, that the course of affairs 
to which Protestant Dissent, in the view now taken of it, is opposed, 
has been the current order of things in the history of Christian 
nations. Even in these nations, the only religion recognised 
through a long series of ages, was the religion set forth by law, 
and sustained by its sanctions. Governments, in those times, 
provided religion for the people as they provided any other com- 
modity. The later heresy, which came into vogue under the 
name of toleration, was unknown. Civil establishments of 
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Christianity, accordingly, have not a little of the prestige of an- 
tiquity on their side. if there be any glory in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, through more than a thousand years, it may all be claimed 
by them. Our seats of learning, our laws, our customs, our 
associations and sympathies in a thousand shapes, have all taken 
their complexion from this source. It is not a pleasant thing, 
except to a few minds of a singularly unamiable composition, to 
separate from the majority, especially when that majority is seen 
to take with it the great preponderance of rank, wealth, genius, 
refinement—in truth, nearly all worldly advantages. But such 
is the mulct to which the intelligent Englishman has to submit 
on becoming a protestant dissenter. It is in the following terms 
that an able and candid writer describes the musings which may 
be supposed to occupy a mind of this class when meditating 
such a step. 


‘Let us suppose, then, in the first place, that our anxious inquirer 
has no objection to the principles of establishments. Let us imagine 
that he could express himself honestly in sych terms as these:— 

‘ «Every man ought to rise into life with an impression in favour of 
all the institutions of that nation into which he is born; attachment to 
them should be of the nature of a prejudice; he should take for granted 
their perfect propriety, until he discovers what forces him to doubt it. 
Iam an Englishman, and as such, have imbibed from my birth a 
respect and reverence for the institutions of my country. They em- 
body the wisdom of past ages. They have received the sanction of 
successive generations. Genius and virtue have alike and often spoken 
in their praise. I am not forbidden to investigate their claims, nor to 
admit the possibility of lofty intellects and holy men having consecrated 
an error; and, misled by the prejudices or blinded by the ignorance of 
their times, being seduced into the admiration of political blunders and 
ecclesiastical mistakes—still, I do feel that it is not becoming hastily 
to conclude that this has been the case. Modesty certainly would seem 
to forbid it. Iam bound, I think, as a Christian Englishman, as my 
first duty, to be a member of the Established Church, unless there be 
weighty reasons against it—reasons that would render dissent a duty, 
and conformity a sin. In the mere principle of an establishment I see 
no such reasons. Such an institution having been common to almost 
all nations would seem to have in it something congenial to the elements 
of our nature—to the reason and the judgment, the wants and the 
sympathies, of social man. Such an institution having been sanctioned 
by God, it would seem to be impossible that, abstractedly considered, 
_ its principle can have anything of evil in itself; and as the maintenance 
of an establishment is the only way by which a nation, as such, can 
unequivocally express its reverence for religion—and as it would seem 
to be admirably adapted for preserving the unity and uniformity of the 
church, if so constituted as to be sufficiently comprehensive and 
catholic, I do not see that the principle of the institution should pre- 
vent my adherence—I rather feel it to attract than repel.’ 
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‘In the second place, let us imagine that the individual before us is 
alive and awake to all the secondary secular advantages of adherence 
to the establishment, and especially to those which attach to clergymen. 
‘The church,’ he may say, ‘as a national institution, has its national 
endowments. Its ministers are a recognised body in the state. They 
acquire by their office an admitted and respectable standing in society. 
Some of them are on a level with nobles and princes. Many are 
themselves persons of distinction. All are admissible into any circle, 
and are qualified for this, or in general are qualified by the education 
they receive and the habits they cultivate. Why should I renounce 
what all this involves? When I ascend the summit of one of our 
cathedrals, and survey its vast and valuable domain—this, I reflect, 
and all similar property, belongs to the public, of which I am a part; 
it belongs to it as a means to be employed for its advantage; it be- 
longs, for positive and pecuniary benefit, to that class which is devoted 
to the securing for it the advantage in question. Of that class I may 
be one. That class my children may enter. Doing so, I, or they, may 
honourably possess, for our natural lives, a portion of that which, as be- 
longing to the public, is already our patrimony. We may rise to the 
level of those favourites of fortune who are separated from the masses 
of common humanity by the circumstance of birth; distinctions 
drawn by the very hand of Nature may be annihilated or passed—or if 
not (for such superiority can fall to few), lesser dignities, and more 
limited portions of the general stock of property and rank may become 
ours; they are open to competition—they may be won by us as well as 
by others, and may be as honourably attained as they may be openly 
enjoyed. Or if this, even, should not be, still, last and lowest in the 
scale, simply as a clergyman, I shall possess a certain status in society. 
I shall have access to circles, from which, as a Dissenter, I should be 
for ever excluded. I shall mingle naturally with the aristocratic and 
the educated—the classes and the characters who are distinguished by 
habits of cultivation and refinement. Members of the other recognised 
professions will recognise me; and in that which will be my own, I 
shall meet with many illustrious by talents, eminent for virtue, of 
varied information, of solid learning, of high connexions, of opulent 
fortune. I shall move among the people clothed with a recognised 
legal authority; I may visit in my official or professional character, 
but I shall neither be supposed nor expected to be familiar with the 
vulgar and the illiterate, the low and the ill-bred; nor shall I be con- 
fined for friends and associates to respectable shopkeepers, second-class 
merchants, or to a body of ministers—pious, excellent, worthy, on the 
whole—but including many who never have been, and never can be, 
companions for gentlemen. Why should I sacrifice advantages like 
these? I see their force; I feel their attraction; I cannot but be alive 
and awake to their importance. If this be wrong, I am wrong, I fear, 
in common with all the world—wrong with many in the sects them- 
selves, who are eloquent and indignant at secular inducements having 
any influence in the sacred profession. Even in an establishment, 
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when plain and poor, the ministry is contemptible; none of the higher 
classes, and few of those born to riches and refinement, dream of 
adopting it. And as to the sects, the families whose circumstances 
confer upon their children education and wealth, seldom, if ever, 
furnish a minister; so that while they avoid the ministry because it 
presents to them no secular inducements, they abandon it to a class to 
whom it does! Why should I be ashamed of what everybody feels? ’ 
—Conscientious Clerical Nonconformity. By the Rev. Thomas Binney. 


In comparison with the surrendering of such advantages as are 
depicted in this passage, the circumstance that the dissenter is 
compelled to pay money towards the support of an opulent 
establishment, besides doing his part towards supporting the 
form of religion which he approves, is a matter so trivial as 
hardly to be worthy of being named. If a layman, and still 
more if a minister, he will have to bear about with him, all his 
life long, this sense of social or conventional inferiority. This 
fact will be forced upon him from nearly all points, and often in 
forms which will not be the less felt from their being of a nature 
hardly to admit of a description. It may be admitted, that of 
self-denial in this form the humbler classes among dissenters can 
know little. But the leaven of assumption and persecution, 
which is inherent in a wealthy hierarchy, is sure to find its 
way very far downwards. Sneers at the pretensions of the con- 
venticle, are often indulged by the lowest, in common with the 
highest. But it is to the mind of cultivated feeling that this 
conventional stigma often becomes as the iron that entereth the 
soul. It is true, we have done with Conventicle Acts, and Five-mile 
Acts, with Schism-Bills, and Corporation and Test Acts, but 
the foul spirit which so long retained its fitting habitation in 
such lodgments is not dead. It is exorcised, but not laid. It 
still roams about, and, as occasion offers, may give proof of 
having become only more malevolent from the fear that its time 
may be short. 

uch are the circumstances in which men become dissenters 
in this country. Men of sense—men of education, sce all these 
disadvantages, and do not commit themselves on the side of 
dissent without being soon made to feel them. In so doing they 
may be conscious of being guided by just and honourable mo- 
tives; but they have to Tay their account with being often de- 
scribed as men governed by pragmatical conceit, by vulgar am- 
bition, by paltry selfishness, if not by the most knavish hypocrisy. 
Were they more than men, they might, possibly, pass through 
this rough ordeal unscathed. But they are of our ordinary clay; 
and we wonder not that they should be sometimes tempted to 
repay their assailants after their own manner, and as with usury. 
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- Their danger lies in this direction. Their enemy is well aware 
f that he never obtains so great an advantage over them as when 
" he has succeeded in provoking them to intemperate expressions, 
r, or to unadvised courses. The confessor’s lot is next-door to 
it that of the martyr; and more or less of the lot of the confessor 
0 is awaiting every man who would acquit himself with much 
‘ effect in our time on the side of protestant nonconformity. He 
y must be prepared to surrender not a little of which other men 
- will be free to avail themselves; and to endure not a little of 
is which other men will know nothing. The loss of privilege, though 
at incurred from the most pure and generous motives, will only 
” expose him to reproach, and leave him to his own feeling of 
as conscientiousness as his only resting-place. No doubt there are 
‘ll subordinate and less praiseworthy causes which sometimes con- 
is tribute to swell the space and influence of dissent; but apart 
is from this measure of self-sacrifice, and from the principle 
in which calls it forth, dissent would soon become extinct in these 
re nations. 

of But in the history of dissent, as in the history of real Christi- 


an. anity everywhere, ae = manifold more than adversity. 
n, The declensions from the ranks of nonconformity are almost 


its uniformly the declensions of the rich. We have been sometimes 
n- wicked enough to meditate a sketch of the change which one 
he has sometimes watched as coming over the spirit of your rich 
his dissenter; the man who, having become wealthy, begins to 
he regard it as both inconvenient and ungenteel to be quite so self- 
ile denying as formerly ; who, though he owes his elevation from 
mut poverty to affluence to the steady habits which nonconformist 
in associations contributed to fix in him, finds it very difficult to mix 
It with men of an upper class belonging to a more fashionable 
of | religious connexion, without seeming to forget that there is an- 
me other, and a considerably different connexion, which is his own ; 


the man who can allow his children, because somewhat more 
ers | artificially trained than himself, to move him from his steadfast- 
ese ness, and, it may be, to give law to his household; who, in the 

of | hour of his prosperity, may be seen dropping away from his old 


hey acquaintances, but who proves so awkward in his endeavours to 
no- commend himself to new ones, as to fall under the manifest 
de- contempt of both; in a word, a man who, had he only been con- 
am- sistent, honest, earnest, might have ruled his own house wisely, 


isy. | virtuously, and happily, in place of seeing it reduced to a chaos 
ugh | of frivolities ; and who in public life might perhaps have taken 
ay; with him the weight of a strong leadership, in place of becoming 
| ‘to isolated, powerless, and despised. These men are not wise in 
their generation. The stain of nonconformity is not so readily 
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effaced as they suppose. It requires at least a generation or two 
thoroughly to remove it. Men do homage to integrity, and the 
more as they see that it is costly ; but * renegade can hardly 
escape suspicion, and eg renegade for fashion’s sake is sure to 
i reap as he has sown. But we shall not dwell at present on this 
] topic, we have merely indicated what might be done with it. 


Another characteristic of dissent is found in its natural affinity 
with all the principles of self-government. Our state church is 
characterized by tendencies of a strictly opposite nature. As re- 
= the clergy, the sole power of the men who are accounted 

e rulers of the church is purely executive. It does not belong 
to them to enact new laws, nor to modify the old. Their onl 
province is to administer, not at all to legislate. Such also is 
the course prescribed to the inferior clergy. Everything is de- 
termined by rule, nothing is left to discretion. It is a vast and 
complex machine, in which each priest is to do his part, as a 
portion of the general mechanism. Preaching is the only exce 
tion on the side of freedom, but even this is an exception — 
in part, inasmuch as the preaching is required to be in accord- 
ance with certain defend Articles, even as the worship is re- 
quired to be in accordance with certain prescribed forms, and 
the government according to certain fixed laws. As regards the 
laity, the nonentity to which they are reduced is almost pro- 
verbial, and by not a few of them of late has been the matter 
of strong complaint. 

With the nonconformist it is otherwise. It is true, the New 
Testament is his statute-book ; and of him also we may say that his 
business is simply to administer, not to legislate. But in his 
case there is this material distinction—he is himself the interpreter 
of the law of the New Testament, and he administers it accord- 
ing to his own interpretation of it. With the churchman it is not 
so—the law which he administers is not that of the New Testa- 
ment as interpreted by himself, but that law as interpreted by 
the authorities of his church. In the one case, there is the exer- 
cise of the right of private judgment; in the other, that right is 
surrendered. 

From this radical distinction between the two systems, arises a 
strongly characteristic distinction in spirit and action. Every 
dissenting church is a voluntary association, free to form its own 
judgment in respect to this law of holy scripture, and free to 
act in conformity with that judgment. The judgment of the 
pastor, or of the pastors if there should be a plurality, is not 
allowed to weigh against that of the church. The weight of 
ministerial opinion is purely natural, not at all official. Hence 
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in all the departments of government, in every exercise of disci- 
pline, in everything relating to modes of worship, and to the best 
methods of diffusing the influence of religion, the church is the 
ultimate authority,—not the authority which enacts law, but the 
authority which declares the meaning of the law which inspira- 
tion itself has enacted. 

It is from this larger interpretation of the right of private 
judgment that nonconformity has its origin. Self-government, 
moreover, is the natural consequence of secession from the form 
of government provided and settled in the established church. 
Declining the acceptance of what has been done for them, no- 
thing remains to nonconformists but that they should attempt to 
do something better for themselves. In matters of religion, they 
refuse to think or act by proxy or delegation, and that they 
should think and act for themselves is the only course left to 
them. 

Now, the effect of all this in the history of nonconformity has 
been precisely such as might have been expected.. Nonconfor- 
mist ministers have rested their claims to authority on personal 
more than on official grounds. Nonconformist church govern- 
ment has always assumed more or less of a popular character. 
Precedence in rule, both among ministers and laity, has been 
apportioned according to a law of fitness. The spirit of inde- 

endence and self-reliance has been thus lodged as in the very 
cat of dissent; and it has always found its natural allies in the 
friends of civil and religious liberty. 

No intelligent man will be surprised to find that this element 
of dissent, in common with the rest, has its incident evils. In 
many cases it is not found to be favourable to a due recognition 
of the ministerial office. That the offices of teaching and ruli 
in the church are provided for in the New Testament is inne 
dispute ; and that the persons discharging those duties were 
designed to possess some kind of authority peculiar to themselves 
is as little open to debate. On this —_ no question can be raised 
about the thing; any difference of judgment must have respect 
simply to its nature or its extent. It is not to our present purpose 
that we should enter on the discussion of this often agitated 
topic; but it is in place to observe, that the great preliminary 
secret to obtaining an eminently qualified ministry in the pastors 
of dissenting churches will be found to consist in a sober and 
scriptural appreciation of the ministerial office, and in the honest 
—we say the honest remuneration of ministerial service. Nor 
can it be well with any church which shall seem to have con- 
cluded that the common ground to which its members are 
brought, as the professed disciples of the Gospel, was meant to 
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contravene those distinctions which age, intelligence, and worth 
—in a word, which nature and grace alike render imperishable. 
Many of our smaller churches have much both to learn and un- 
learn in these respects. Nor have we the least hope that the 
condition of nonconformity will be such as we covet, except as 
these lessons shall be more duly observed. 

But while we admit these evils, and deplore them, we must 
remind our readers that they are only evils incident to what is in 
itself good—excellent. The popular governments of ancient 
Greece were not to be separated from some excesses ; but they 
contributed to such a development of the human mind as the 
world had never before seen, and has hardly seen since. So it 
has been with all states possessing popular institutions; and so 
it Will always be, more or less, with ecclesiastical systems in 
which the power of the people is ascendant. It would be very 

leasant, no doubt, to possess the good things of this world, free 

m any sort of drawback ; but, on our planet, such is not the 
law of affairs. 


It is further characteristic of dissent that it should be allied with 
spirituality. We use this term in two senses, in its philosophical 
and in its religious sense. In its philosophical sense, we under- 
stand it as denoting what is intellectual, in distinction from what 
is merely formal—what is received because it commends itself to 
the approval of the reason, and not merely because it happens to 
be conventional. We do not say that the churchman is religious 
without any exercise of his intellectual or reasoning faculties ; 
but, inasmuch as a man who rejects an established system must 
be presumed to do so because he has passed judgment on it— 
has deemed it, to a large extent, erroneous or unwise, so it is 
reasonable to conclude that, as a rule, investigation and reasoning 
on this subject, which may take place in the mind of the church- 
man, must have taken place in the mind of the dissenter. In 
this matter the dissenter does not take things upon trust, and he 
is bound to show cause why he does not. He chooses between one 
system and another, and should not be thought to do so withou 
some previous scrutiny of the different systems from which hi 
selection is made. This applies, of course, with special effect t 
the first race of dissenters, or to such persons as become convert 
to dissent; but it must be always in a great degree applicabl 
to nonconformity, since the ground taken on the plea of reasonabl. 
preference cannot be maintained except by the free use of thaf 
plea in its defence. Hence, notwithstanding the vast eruditiorgP" 
of our prelates and dignitaries, the bulk of dissenters have alway¢!™ 
been greatly more a reading and a thinking people, as rega 
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1 || the disputed questions in religion, than the majority of persons 
4 in the same rank calling themselves churchmen. An established 
system, especially if it be wealthy, may readily degenerate into 
a round of unreflecting worldly observances; but a religion 
which is left to be self-sustained must have principle in it of 
some kind—principle which has been more or less reasoned out, 
and which is appreciated for its own sake. If the worldly from 
without does not sustain it, the mental—that is, the spiritual, 
from within must do so, or it will soon become extinct. 

Too often this is the only spirituality of which the avowed 
dissenter is possessed. His understanding and his moral feeling 
have been offended by much that has come before him in the 
Established Church; and if not prepared to profess himself a 
devout believer, he is quite resolved that, in so far as he does 
concern himself with alaien, it shall not be in a manner dis- 
approved by his understanding. With such a man, what seems 
to be a question of religion, is really a question of common sense, 
and of common morality. He will have nothing to do with reli- 
gion in such forms as might commit him to anything which, in his 
view, is absurd, disingenuous, or socially pernicious. He does not 
_— to be devout, but he does profess to be intelligent and 

onest, and he is resolved to act accordingly. 

But the convictions to which non-conformity owes its perma- 
nence and power are deeper and more earnest than any convic- 
tion can be which has respect to nothing beyond a rational, or 
even a moral consistency. The moral difficulties involved in 
.| this question from the beginning, derive their special force from 
their connexion with religious feeling. Good men saw that for 
them to become conformists, would be not only unreasonable, in- 
consistent, or inexpedient, but really impious. It would be to 
sin against God. Their conscience may be accounted unin- 
formed, and may be pitied as unnecessarily scrupulous, but to 
this effect it spoke, and they were obedient to it. It was in 
this conscientiousness, this religiousness, this true spirituality of 
feeling, that protestant nonconformity originated, and by this 
feeling it has been sustained. Concerning the nature of the 
j@compliances to which this strong objection was taken, the least 
informed reader may safely judge, by perusing attentively the 

rst section of this article. Howe hoe Owen, Baxter and Char- 
ock, Watts and Doddridge, and we may now add, Hall and Foster 
all may be taken as illustrations of the spirit of English noncon- 
ormity. Taken together, they show the alliance in which this 
pirit has stood with learning and genius—with the most re- 
fned moral purity—and, above all, with a fixed sense of 
gull reed in everything — to the great object of reli- 
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ion. Why such men have been humble nonconformist pastors, 
instead of being clergymen, dignitaries, or prelates, admits of 
but one answer. Religion with them was a reality, and a reali 
in relation to which they were bound to form their own consci- 
entious judgment, and to act according to that judgment. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the feeling which originated the 
old nonconformists, is the same that has since originated Me- 
thodism. 

The efforts of these different bodies of Christians to augment 
the religious knowledge and feeling of their country, have been 
such as might have been expected from their character. They 
have taken the lead in every good work. In popular education, 
both in Day schools and Sanday schools; in district visiting; in 
home and foreign missions ; in more frequent and earnest minis- 
trations from the pulpit,—in all these things, and more, they 
have set an example which many of the clergy and laity of 
the Established Church have been forward for a while to con- 
demn, and have been afterwards constrained to imitate. With 
these people the truths of religion are indeed verities. The soul 
is immortal. Heaven and hell are not fictions. The stupendous 
mysteries of the Christian redemption are facts. They believe 
these things, and therefore do they speak of them. 

When we thus speak, we would be understood as speaking 
generally. We admit exceptions. In this connexion, as in 
others, many nonconformists appear to fall into the snare inci- 
dent to the particular form of their religious profession. Men 
may adhere to a primitive worship, and presume upon this fact 
that they possess the primitive spirit. Associated with a spiritual 
and earnest community, they may too readily assume that the 
are themselves spiritual and earnest. In this manner, what is 
outwardly good, may conduce to what is inwardly delusive. The 
‘form’ of godliness, in place of leading to the ‘ power’ of it, may 
only the more effectually preclude it. 

e may add, that it is characteristic of English noncon- 
formity, that the larger portion of the good attributable to 
it, should be good resulting from it, not directly, but Indi- 
rectly. 

If social experience has taught men anything, it has assuredly 
made thus much indisputable, viz.:—that it belongs to every 
state-sustained and opulent church, to sink into lethargy and 
corruptness, if that tendency be not counteracted by agencies 
from without. Of this we have abundant proof in the history of 
the Roman-catholic church. Thus the monks came, one order 
after another, each with their greater and still greater pretensions 
to spirituality and devotion, and each acting as regenerators of 
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the ecclesiastical system, and as regenerators especially of the 
‘secular’ clergy—as they were only too aptly Be ocaen. were 
at its head. But monks in their turn became worldly. Men less 
liable to be corrupted by wealth than even the brotherhood of a 
convent, and more disposed to activity and the work of instruc- 
tion, were demanded, and in due time the demand called forth 
the supply. The four orders of friars proclaimed themselves as 
the enemies of the endowment of the Christian priesthood, and 
professed to cast themselves, as no other religious order had done, 
on the voluntary offerings of the ple; while, to denote their 
special mission, and to rebuke the tithe-endowed clergy more 
effectually, they were designated ‘ preaching friars.’ When the 
protestant reformation came, the clergy of the state churches of 
Christendom were again found nigel to the service demanded 
from them; and the jesuits became, what friars and monks had 
been in former ages—a new spiritual militia, summoned to do 
the work which a clergy living a life of indulgence in their 
worldly endowments were found incompetent to perform. Truly 
we wonder not that the heroic Wycliffe should have pointed to 
nearly all the miseries of the church in his time as flowing from 
the ‘foul endowing’ of her ministers in the days of Constantine 
and Pope Sylvester, declaring that Heaven foresaw the coming 
evils in that hour and bewailed them! For we see that through- 
out ecclesiastical history, the unendowed have been ever called 
in as the regenerators of the endowed. These have been to 
decayed churches what new infusions from less effeminate and 
debased communities have been to corrupt nations. They have 
brought about reform ; and in so doing have staved off the ruin 
that would otherwise have been inevitable. Many a time the 
compulsory priesthood would have sunk hopelessly, and their 
system along with them, if a voluntary priesthood had not made 
timely appearance for the rescue of both. Whatever may be said 
against the particular character of these monastic, mendicant, or 
jesuit voluntaries, cannot at all affect the principle involved in 
their history. Indeed, if the men were so bad, or, at least, in pro- 
cess of time became such, and the principle even in their hands 
was nevertheless so powerful, what might we not expect from it 
as worked by men of more steady worth, and of a purpose still 
more resolute? If we descend from the time when these light 
and somewhat irregular troops of the papacy did their service in 
its cause, the state of things will not appear to be materiall 

changed. Since those ages, state-churches have shown small 
_ of vitality, except as self-sustained churches have been 
allowed free action beside them, and have thus stimulated them 
to wakefulness and effort. The little we have said in a preced- 
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ing section will suffice to indicate the manner in which the 
non-established churches in this country have acted upon the 
established church. It is true, the church awakened may react 
upon her awakener; but it is no less true, that if the latter had 
slumbered, the slumber of the former might never have been 
broken. 

On the whole, it is thus manifest, that the good which volun- 
tary churches have done, is little compared with the good which 
they have cain their wealthy and powerful rivals to do. It 
is one of their characteristics that the good attributable to them 
should be thus twofold. But it does not say much for the excel- 

- lence of a principle, that it should rarely be found to work well 
except as necessity shall be in this manner laid upon it. Such, 
however, is clearly the case with the church-establishment prin- 
ciple. Nor can we think it a desirable thing that the one-half 
of a Christian people should be so often put to this sort of incon- 
venience, merely to prevent the other half from going to sleep. 
It would surely be far better that they should be alike wakeful 
—and what is needed to that end? Simply that they should be 
placed in a like condition—be alike self-sustained. We do not 
think so meanly of the church of England system, whatever may 
be the forebodings of some of its adherents, as to suppose that 
our episcopal church would become extinct, or, in fact, would 
suffer the loss of any real power, were her last glebe swept away 
from her to-morrow, and the last thread connecting her with the 
state snapped asunder. On the contrary, we can conceive that 
such a change would be to her as life from the dead. She would 
still be rich in all her historical associations, in all her ancient 
forms, and in all her adaptations to the hereditary tastes and 
habits of our people; and if it should only be given her to use 
her new freedom wisely, so as to reform some of the more obsolete 
matters in her ritual, and to put away the earthly-minded and 
impure from her priesthood, her loss of state connexion and 
emolument would be abundantly compensated by her augmented 
strength—a strength that would be more than ever formidable 
to other religious bodies, and would become the especial antago- 
nist of that Erastian spirit which at this moment has such fearful 
hold upon our statesmen. But, for the present, we fear much 
lower views—views relating to mere pelf—will suffice to preclude 
those loftier thoughts concerning church power, and concerning 
what is greatly more important—church utility. 

The most conspicuous fault among dissenters, and one, we are 
sorry to say, which appears to have been growing upon them of 
late, is of the sort to which all popular bodies are incident; a 
fault which, in our time, is nowhere seen in so strong a form as 
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among our kinsmen on the other side the Atlantic, where broad- 
cloth mobs sometimes take upon them the several offices of judge, 
jury, and executioner, in their own cause. What the Ostracism 
of the Athenians was to Attica, Lynch-law has since become to 
America. It is one of the modes in which popular liberty is 
liable to degenerate into popular tyranny. It is the sovereign 
power becoming arbitrary, lawless, oppressive; and we must 

allowed to profess ourselves stern haters of such power when so _ 
wielded, uthen it may chance to be in the hands of monarchs 

or of multitudes. At present, we have not proceeded to the 
length of the Athenian Ostracism, nor of the American Lynch- 
law :—but this one-sided passionateness in dealing with public 
eng this disposition, in seasons of excitement, to stifle - 

e and fair discussion by mere clamour ; this practice of giving 
all sorts of bad names to the men who differ ies us in judg- 
ment, and of subjecting them to all sorts of suspicions; this 
resolve to proscribe —— oe almost without a hearing, as 
absurdity or treachery which does not square itself to the full 
with our own notions—this tone of things, which has been in- 
creasingly observable of late, has a great deal too much of the 
Lynch and Ostracism spirit in it for our taste. For ourselves, it 
will be no part of our vocation to play the sycophant either to 
courts or crowds. We sympathize with the popular power too 
fervently, not to be deeply grieved when we see it surrendering 
itself into the hands of the enemy by its excesses. It is not a 
wholesome state of things, when the one-half of a communit 
are silent, because they see that to speak would be to commit 
themselves to a conflict with the other half which could bring 
nothing but disaster on both. That this virtual hg is at 
present largely visible within the pale of Evangelical Dissent, 
is unquestionable; that it must ere long come to an end, is as 
little doubtful. Our own earnest wish would be realized if we 
could see it end, not in a wide-spread division, but in that sound- 
hearted unity which can only result from a more manly tolerance 
of difference in opinion. 

But we shall not pursue this subject further. We think we 
have now given prgof, as stated in the commencement of this 
paper, that our aim has not been to vindicate Dissent, so much 
as to give a fair light and shadow account of what it really is. 
If we have at all failed in charity towards any man, we have 
failed unconsciously. 
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Art. V. Friends in Council: A Series of Headings and Discourses 
thereon. Book I. Pickering. 1847. 


WE have a liar regard for the Essayists; and now that the 

seem racer gone of fashion, we become more sensible of the 
importance. The author of ‘Friends in Council’ is, if we mis- 
take not, the only essayist of note now living; yet the solid repu- 
tation and steadily increasing admirers, won by his ‘ Essays dur- 
ing intervals of Business,’ and his ‘ Claims of ur,’ which, in 
the shape of review, and then of translation, have become known 
even in France, show plainly enough that there is still a public 
for such works. Perhaps the increased channels of communi- 
cation between the authors and the public, has contributed to 
reduce the essay to this much less conspicuous position. Nowa 
writer moralizes in a novel, or in a review. Instead of set essays, 
we have incidental remarks. All this may be for the better; 
we will spend no sarcasm on the present state of things, because 
it happens to cripple one favourite of ours; but with a sigh for 
the departing race, let us all the more warmly cherish this last 
of the essayists. 

The author of ‘Friends in Council’ has many qualifications 
for an essayist. A musing, thoughtful, subtle mind, of a mixed 
boldness and timidity in speculation, which, while swerving from 
the beaten path, is yet careful not to offend, thus securing inde- 
pendence of thought, without alarming the general reader; a 
style at once grave yet animated, polished, yet easy, somewhat 
too latinized in its construction, yet redeemed from pedantry or 
strangeness by the colloquial familiarity of many of its turns and 
phrases—a style deficient in colour, in vigour, and in warmth, 
yet one which, in its calm strength and luminous repose, is 
peculiarly adapted to the subjects of which it treats. These 
qualities mark him out for an essayist, but an essayist of a kind 
apart. He has not the deep bold thinking, the pell-mell learn- 
ing, and attractive egotism of Montaigne ; he has not the impe- 
tuosity and force of the wilful, subtle, paradoxical Hazlitt; he 
has not the delicate humour of Elia, nor the tical grace so 
happily garlanding the wit and humour of Leigh Hunt; nor has 
he the sustained power of Foster. The stamp of an individual 
mind so visible in the slightest essays of these writers, and which 
constitutes a special charm the more, is not so visible in his 

es. There is a reticence and misgiving which shroud the 
man behind the writer. In so far, there is a great loss of power. 
On the other hand, there is an absence of that cause of objec- 
tion which is inherent in all sharply defined characteristics. If 
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one cannot know the author and love him, at least one does not 
hate him. Taken all in all, he is a subtle thinker, and an ac- 
complished writer; but beyond his intellectual qualities, he gives 
you no glimpse of himself, 

‘Friends in Council’ is a novelty in conception, and a ha 
novelty. Instead of being a collection of separate essays on di- 
verse topics, it has a sort of dramatic unity in it, which greatly 
heightens the interest. We are in the country; the fresh breezes 
from the Downs stream ‘ wooingly’ upon us; the cathedral is 
at hand; on a lawn before a country-house, situated on an emi- 
nence, which commands a series of valleys sloping towards the 
sea, an elderly clergyman (Dunsford) is wont to meet two of his 
former pupils, Ellesmere, the great lawyer, and Milverton, a 
gentleman of a contemplative turn, fond of writing essays, At 
these meetings Milverton reads his essays, and the three then 
converse on the subject, suggesting doubts or modifications, 
much in the same way as they would converse in real life. The 
difficult art of dialogue is admirably mastered in these discourses. 
The interlocutors do really speak out like men, and not like 
awkward contrivances. The conversation digresses, enlarges, 
returns to the point, becomes argumentative, epigrammatic, and 
— by turns, just as in real life; and thus, instead of its 

ing a one contrivance, which succeds only in wearying the 
reader, as is almost universally the case when pK afaen are ven- 
tured on for any but dramatic purposes, it forms perhaps the 
most agreeable portion of the work. 

So much for the plan. In execution it certainly leaves some- 
thing to be desired ; the topics are by no means exhausted ; one 
often feels that the author has not himself got to the bottom of 
them, or else has not grasped firmly what he found there. Per- 
haps the very modesty of an essay should shield it from such a 
demand; meaning, as it does, no more than an attempt towards 
setting the subject treated of in its true light; and yet one can 
never help making the demand. The most rigorous critic, how- 
ever, will scarcely refuse to ‘ Friends in Council’ the high praise 
of being very thoughtful and suggestive,—of containing many 
striking remarks, and of opening up unaccustomed tracts of 
thought. Our readers shall judge from the examples presently 
to be quoted. 

The first essay is on that old, but ever new subject, Truth, 
about which essays will be written to the end of time, and pro- 
bably with no better result than heretofore. The present ven- 
ture is not successful. It is a series of remarks more or less 
pertinent about Truth, which, with one or two exceptions, here- 
after to be given, might as well have remained unwritten. We 
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regret to observe the author countenancing that foolish deriva- 
tion of Horne Tooke’s—‘ Truth is the thing a man troweth.” 
A man ‘troweth’ falsehood as well as truth. But the metaphy- 
sical question of truth is not handled in this essay, or else the 
author would assuredly have set his face against that derivation. 
He has confined himself to some reflections, three of which we 
extract :—‘It is often extremely difficult, in the mixed things of 
* this world, to act truly and kindly too; but therein lies one of 
* the great trials of a man, that his sincerity should have kindness 


. in it, and his kindness truth.’ ... .. ‘Itis not, perhaps, too 


* much to say, that the third part of men’s lives 1s wasted by the 
* effect, direct, or indirect, of falsehoods.’ . . . . . ‘ Vague inju- 
‘ rious reports are no men’s lies, but all men’s carelessness.’ 

The conclusion of this essay we extract for the sake of giving 
a specimen of the discourses :— 


‘It is difficult to think too highly of the merits and delights of 
truth; but there is often in men’s minds an exaggerated notion of some 
bit of truth, which proves a great assistance to falsehood. For in- 
stance, the shame of some particular small falsehood, exaggeration, or 
insincerity, becomes a bugbear which scares a man into a career of 
false dealing. He has begun making a furrow a little out of the line, 
and he ploughs on in it, to try and give some consistency and meaning 
to it. He wants almost to persuade himself that it was not wrong, 
and entirely to hide the wrongness from others. This is a tribute to 
the majesty of truth: also to the world’s opinion about truth. It pro- 
ceeds, too, upon the notion that all falsehoods are equal, which is not 
the case; or on some fond craving for a show of perfection, which is 
sometimes very inimical to the reality. The practical, as well as the 
highminded, view in such cases, is for a man to think how he can be 
true now. To attain that, it may, even for this world, be worth while 
for a man to admit that he is inconsistent, and even that he has been 
untrue. His hearers, did they know anything of themselves, would 
be fully aware that he was not singular, except in the courage of 
owning his insincerity. 

‘ ExesMERE. That last part requires thinking about. If you were 
to permit men, without great loss of reputation, to own that they had 
been insincere, you might break down some of that majesty of truth 
you talk about. And bad men might avail themselves of any facilities 
of owning insincerity, to commit more of it. I can imagine that the 
apprehension of this might restrain a man from making any such ad- 
mission as you allude to, even if he could make up his mind to do it 
otherwise. 

‘ Mitverton. Yes; but can anything be worse than a man going 
on in a false course? Each man must look to his own truthfulness, 
and keep that up as well as he can, even at the risk of saying, or doing, 
something which may be turned to ill account by others. We may 
think too much about this reflection of our external selves. Let the 
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real self be right. I am not so fanciful as to expect men to go about 
clamouring that they have been false; but at no risk of letting people 


‘see that, or of even being obliged to own it, should they persevere in it. 


‘Donsrorp. Milverton is right, I think. 

‘ ELLesMERE. Do not imagine that I am behind either of you in a 
wish to hold up truth My only doubt was as to the mode. For my 
own part, I have such faith in truth, that I take it mere concealment 
is in most cases a mischief. And I should say, for instance, that a 
wise man would be sorry that his fellows should think better of him 
than he deserves. By the way, that is a reason why I should not like 
to be a writer of moral essays, Milverton—one should be supposed to 
be so very good. 

‘Mitverton. Only by thoughtless people then. There is a saying 
given to Rousseau, not that he ever did say it, for I believe it was 
a misprint, but it was a possible saying for him: ‘chaque homme qui 
pense est méchant.’ Now, without going the length of this aphorism, 
we may say that what has been well written, has been well suffered. 

‘ He best can paint them who has felt them most.’ 

‘ And, so, though we should not exactly declare that writers, who 
have had much moral influence, have been wicked men, yet we may 
admit that they have been amongst the most struggling, which implies 
anything but serene self-possession and perfect spotlessness. If you 
take the great ones, Luther, Shakespeare, Goethe, you see this at once. 

‘Donsrorp. David, St. Paul. « 

‘ Mitverton. Such men are like great rocks on the sea shore. By 
their resistance, terraces of level land are formed; but the rocks them- 
selves bear many scars and ugly indents, while the sea of human diffi- 
culty presents the same unwrinkled appearance in all ages. Yet it 
has been driven back. 

‘EviesMERE. But has it lost any of its bulk, or only gone else- 
where? One part of the resemblance certainly is, that these same 
rocks, which were bulwarks, become, in their turn, dangers. 

‘Mitverton. Yes, there is always loss in that way. It is seldom 
given to man to do unmixed good. But it was not this aspect of the 
simile that I was thinking of: it was the scarred appearance. 
me Dunsrorp. Scars, not always, of defeat or flight: scars in the 

nt. 

‘Mitverton. Ah, it hardly does for us to talk of victory, or de- 
feat, in these cases; but we may look at the contest itself as something 
not bad, terminate how it may. We lament over a man’s sorrows, 
struggles, disasters, and shortcomings; yet they were possessions too. 
We talk of the origin of evil and the permission of evil. But what 
is evil? We mostly speak of sufferings and trials as good, perhaps, in 
their result; but we hardly admit that they may be good in themselves. 
Yet they are knowledge—how else to be acquired, unless by making 
men as gods, enabling them to understand without experience. All 
that men go through may be absolutely the best for them—no such 
thing as evil, at least in our customary meaning of the word. But, 
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you will say, they might have been created different and higher. See 
where this leads to. Any sentient being may set up the same claim: 
a fly that it had not been made a man: and so the end would be, that 
each would complain of not being all.—pp. 14—18. 


The second essay is on ‘Conformity:’ both it and the dis- 
course thereon are capital. But the author, in his antagonism 
against slavish conformity, rather misapprehends, as we believe, 
the true cause thereof. We take it to a more instinctive than 
he thinks; and we fancy it proceeds more from an unreflecting 
helplessness and instinctive imitation, than from any fear of ‘ the 
world,’ or from any slavish submission to what is known to be 
ugly or wrong. Paaivaghees the essay, it is too much implied 
that men are more timid than reflective, and hence the eulogy 
on eccentricity :— 


‘ When we have once come to a right estimate of the strength of con- 
formity, we shall, I think, be more kindly disposed to eccentricity than 
we usually are. Even a wilful or an absurd eccentricity is some sup- 

rt against the weighty common-place conformity of the world. If 
it were not for some singular people who persist in thinking for them- 
selves, in seeing for themselves, and in being comfortable, we should 
all collapse into a hideous uniformity.’ —pp. 24, 25. 


Now, it _— to us, that in all cases of conformity that are 
not cases of hypocrisy, the determining power is no fear of the 
world, but the simple gregariousness and imitativeness of human 
beings. Carlyle is fond of quoting a remark of Jean Paul’s, 
that if you put a stick before the bell-wether, he will jump over 
it; and although you then remove the stick, all the other sheep 
jump as if the obstacle were not removed; the remark was made 
fore, by a greater than Jean Paul, by Dante— 
‘ Come le pecorelle escon dal chiuso 
A una, a due, a tre; e l’altro stanno 


Timidette, atterando l’occhio e’l muso 
E cio che fa la prima e l'altro fauno.’ 


and it is almost as applicable to men as to sheep. We are 
strongly inclined to do whatever we see others do; not always 
out of any theory about its being right and proper to do, but 
simply from an instinctive tendency towards imitation. The 
number of men who ‘think before they act’ is very small; and 
of those none act always with a distinct purpose in view. Hence 
the conformity among men. Our author, struck with the defor- 
mity of the Tuseguen hat, and with the enormity of European 
tight-lacing, does not hesitate to attribute the conformity in such 
ugliness and such folly to a ‘fear of non-conformity.’ Surely 
areadier explanation would in both cases be: that men and 
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women having, for the most part, very little idea of beauty, are at 
all times willing to admire what some one whose taste they ac- 
knowledge pronounces to be admirable? Women have adopted 
that deplorable method of ‘ destroying health and creating angu- 
larity, by crushing the — part of the body,’ because men 
and women have imagined a small waist to be symmetrical, not 
because they feared the world; alter the current notions about 
female beauty, and you will soon get rid of tight-lacing. A hat 
is doubtless a master-piece of ugliness and inutility ; our whole 
male costume has nothing in it either picturesque or comfortable ; 
but rail as we may in secret, we all more or less conform to the 
established model; and why? because to invent a new one is 
not so easy, and no one but a dandy thinks it worth his while. 
The difficulty does not lie in getting rid of our familiar hideous- 
ness, but in selecting a style which shall be picturesque, yet not 
unfamiliar; for you will observe, that novelty in dress almost uni- 
versally excites ridicule—men are averse to the strange and un- 
familiar in such matters—and few care to run the risk of ridi- 
cule for so unimportant an object. Besides, as Ellesmere says 
in the discourse which succeeds the essay, ‘If everybody is to 
“have independent thought, there would be a fearful want of 
* compactness and stability. Another thing, too, conformity 
‘ often saves so much time and trouble.’ This hits the very 
point: men, as gregarious, must for the most part conform; as 
shortlived and much! occupied, they must save all the time and 
trouble they conveniently can. 
Truly and finely is it said— 


‘It will ever be one of the nicest problems for a man to solve, how 
far he shall profit by the thoughts of other men, and not be enslaved 
by them. He comes into the world, and finds swaddling clothes ready 
for his mind as well as his body. There is a vast scheme of social 
machinery set up about him; and he has to discern how he can make 
it work with him and for him, without becoming part of the machinery 
himself. In this lie. the anguish and the struggle of the greatest 
minds. Most sad are they, having mostly the deepest sympathies, 
when they find themselves breaking off from communion with other 
minds. They would go on, if they could, with the opinions around 
them. But, happily, there is something to which a man owes a larger 
allegiance than to any human affection. He would be content to go 
away from a false thing, or quietly to protest against it; but in spite 
of him the strife in his heart breaks into burning utterance by word 
or deed.’ —pp. 20, 21. 


And although it is unquestionable that, as the author remarks, 
few venture even for the shortest time into that hazy world of 
independent thought, where a man is not upheld by a crowd of 
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other men’s opinions, but where he must find a footing of his 
own; yet this may be said—to comfort those who deplore con- 
formity as an obstruction to improvement—that all who can think 
for themselves will do so, cannot help doing so; and whoever has 
sufficient natural strength to be independent will necessarily be 
so—eccentric, if he be not wise, but, at any rate, nonconforming 
on all points deemed sufficiently important. Ellesmere expresses | 
our opinion, when he says, ‘I differ from all the — 
‘ biographers of that independent gentleman, Don’t Care. 
* believe Don’t Care came to a good end. At any rate, he came 
* to some end; whereas numbers of people never have beginning 
* or ending of their own.’ 

The following extract is from the conclusion of the discourse 
held on this essay, and well worth reading :— 


‘ ELLESMERE. I think it would have been better if you had turned 
the essay another way, and instead of making it on conformity had 
made it on interference. That is the greater mischief and the greater 
folly, Ithink. Why do people unreasonably conform? Because they 
fear unreasonable interference. War, I say, is interference on a small 
scale compared with the interference of private life. Then the ab- 
surdity on which it proceeds; that men are all alike, or that it is 
desirable that they should be; and that what is good for one is good 
for all. 

‘ DunsForp. I must say I think, Milverton, you do not give enough 
credit for sympathy, good-nature, and humility, as material elements 
in the conformity of the world. 

‘Exresmere. Iam not afraid, my dear Dunsford, of the essay 
doing much harm. There is a power of sleepy conformity in the 
world. You may just startle your conformists for a minute, but they 
gravitate into their old way very soon. You talk of their humility, 
Dunsford, but I have heard people who have conformed to opinions, 
without a pretence of investigation, as arrogant and intolerant towards 
anybody who differed from them, as if they stood upon a pinnacle of 
independent sagacity and research. 

‘Dunsrorp. One never knows, Ellesmere, on which side you are. 
I thought you were on mine a minute or two ago; and now you come 
down upon me with more than Milverton’s anti-conforming spirit. 

‘E.tesMERE. The greatest mischief, as I take it, of this slavish 
conformity, is in the reticence it creates. People will be, what are 
called, intimate friends, and yet no real interchange of opinion takes 
place between them. A man keeps his doubts, his difficulties and his 
peculiar opinions to himself. He is afraid of letting anybody know 
that he does not exactly agree with the world’s theories on all points. 
There is no telling the hindrance that this is to truth. 

‘Mitverton. A great cause of this, Ellesmere, is in the liftle re- 
liance you can have on any man’s secrecy. A man finds that‘what, in 
the heat of discussion, and in the perfect carelessness of friendship, he 
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has said to his friend, is quoted to people whom he would never have 
said it to; knowing that it would be sure to be misunderstood, or half- 
understood, by them. And so he grows cautious; and is very loath to 
communicate to anybody his more cherished opinions, unless they fall 
in exactly with the stream. Added to which, I think there is in these 
times less than there ever was, of a proselytising spirit: and people 
are content to keep their opinions to themselves—more, perhaps, from 
indifference than from fear. 

¢Evresmere. Yes, I agree with you. 

‘ By the way I think your taking dress as an illustration of extreme 
conformity is not bad: Really it is wonderful the degree of square 
and dull hideousness to which, in the process of time and tailoring, 
and by severe conformity, the human creature’s outward appearance 
has arrived. Look at a crowd of men from a height, what an ugly 
set of ants they appear! Myself, when I see an eastern man, one of 
the people attached to their embassies, sweeping by us in something 
flowing and stately, I feel inclined to take off my hat to him (only 
that I think the hat might frighten him), and say, here is a great, un- 
hatted, uncravated, bearded man, not a creature clipt and twisted and 
tortured into tailorhood. 

‘Dunsrorp. Ellesmere broke in upon me just now, so that I aia 
not say all that I meant to say. But, Milverton, what would you 
admit that we are to conform to? In silencing the general voice, may 
we not give too much opportunity to our own headstrong suggestions, 
and to wilful licence? 

‘Mitverton. Yes: to be somewhat deaf to the din of the world 
may be no gain, even loss, if then we only listen more to the worst 
part of ourselves: but in itself it is a good thing to silence that din. 
It is at least a beginning of good. If anything good is then gained, 
it is not a sheepish tendency, but an independent resolve growing out 
of our nature. And, after all, when we talk of non-conformity, it may 
only be that we non-conform to the immediate sect of thought or action 
about us, to conform to a much wider thing in human nature.—pp. 
29—31. 

The third essay is on Despair, but by no means equal to the 
subject; yet we must extract this bit of moralizing on remorse:— 


‘Remorse does but add to the evil which bred it, when it promotes, 
not penitence, but despair. To have erred in one branch of our duties 
does not unfit us for the performance of all the rest, unless we suffer the 
dark spot to spread over our whole nature, which may happen almost 
unobserved in the torpor of despair. This kind of despair is chiefly 
grounded on a foolish belief that individual words or actions constitute 
the whole life of man: whereas they are often not fair representatives 
of portions even of that life. The fragments of rock in a mountain 
stream may tell much of its history, are in fact results of its doings, 
but they are not the stream. They were brought down when it was 
turbid; it may now be clear: they are as much the result of other 
circumstances as of the action of the stream: their history is fitful: 
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they give us no sure intelligence of the future course of the stream, or 
of the nature of its waters: and may scarcely show more than that it has 
not been always as it is. The actions of men are often but little 
better indications of the men themselves.’—p. 35. 


‘Perhaps the greatest charm of books,’ says one of the 
speakers in the next discourse, “is that we see in them that 
¢ other men have suffered what we have. Some souls we ever 
‘ find who would have responded to all our agony, be it what it 
‘may. This, at least, robs misery of its loneliness.’ We quote 
this saying, partly for its own sake, and partly to illustrate the 
coincidences which are too often called plagiarisms. 

In a novel, published only a week or two before this work, we 
read the following :— 


‘ Art enshrines the great sadness of the world,’ she said; ‘it purifies, 
elevates, incarnates sadness in beauty, and thus preserves it. Without 
art man would forget the sufferings which humanity has endured. 
Suffering, being disorder, is perishable; yet it does not deserve wholly 
to perish, and art enshrines it.’ 

‘ Should we not rather wish it to perish? said he. 

‘No; we need it constantly with us to teach us charity—we need it 
to teach us fortitude. I should go mad if I could not read in the pictures, 
poems, and melodies of great artists all that I endure! I see they have 
endured them, and yet lived on. .... It is in art that I commune 
with those subtler portions of experience which words have no power 
to express. Art gives enduring form to the supersensuous in life. It 
gathers to its bosom all the sufferings of humanity, soothes them, em- 
balms them, and thus becomes an everlasting monument of human 
experience.’* 

The thought is in both cases so similar, that had there been 
time enough elapsed between the two publications to admit of 
one writer being indebted to the other, the reader would have 
insisted on the plagiarism. This, however, is set at rest by dates; 
and many other reputed plagiarisms have, we suspect, no better 
foundation. 

‘Recreation’ is the subject of the next essay, and some excellent 
remarks are thrown out upon it ; the whole essay is in the right 
spirit, as may be gathered from this passage !— 


‘I have seen it quoted from Aristotle, that the end of labour is to 
gain leisure. It is a great saying. We have in modern times a totally 
wrong view of the matter. Noble work is a noble thing, but not all 
work. Most people seem to think that any business is in itself some- 
thing grand; that to be intensely employed, for instance, about some- 
thing which has no truth, beauty, or usefulness in it, which makes no 
man happier or wiser, is still the perfection of human endeavour, so 
that the work be intense. It is the intensity, not the nature, of the 


* Ranthorpe, p. 314. 
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work, that men praise. You see the extent of this feeling in little 
things. People are so ashamed of being caught for a moment idle, 
that if you come upon the most industrious servants or workmen 
whilst they are standing looking at something which interests them, or 
fairly resting, they move off in a fright, as if they were proved, by a 


‘ moment’s relaxation, to be neglectful of their work. Yet it is the 


result that they should mainly be judged by, and to which they should 
appeal. But amongst all classes, the working itself, incessant working, 
is the thing deified. Now what is the end and object of most work? 
To provide for animal wants. Not a contemptible thing by any means, 
but still it is not all in all with man. Moreover, in those cases where 
the pressure of bread-getting is fairly past, we do not often find men’s 
exertions lessened on that account. There enter into their minds as 
motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, or a fear of leisure, things 
which, in moderation, may be defended or even justified, but which 
are not so peremptorily and upon the face of them excellent, that they 
at once dignify excessive labour. 

‘ The truth is, that to work insatiably requires much less mind than 
to work judiciously, and less courage, than to refuse work that cannot 
be done honestly. For a hundred men whose appetite for work can 
be driven on by vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken notion of ad- 
vancing their families, there is about one who is desirous of expanding 
his own nature and the nature of others in all directions, of cultivating 
many pursuits, of bringing himself and those around him in contact 
with the universe in many points, of being a man and not a machine. 

‘It may seem as if the preceding arguments were directed rather 
against excessive work, than in favour of recreation. But the first 
object in an essay of this kind should be to bring down the absurd 
estimate that is often formed of mere work. What ritual is to the 
formalist, or contemplation to the devotee, business is to the man of 
the world. He thinks he cannot be doing wrong as long as he is 
doing that. 

‘No doubt hard work is a great police agent. If everybody were 
worked from morning till night and then carefully locked up, the 
register of crimes might be greatly diminished. But what would be- 
come of human nature? Where would be the room for growth in 
such a system of things? It is through sorrow and mirth, plenty and 
need, in variety of passions, circumstances, and temptations, even 
throughsin and misery, that men’s natures are developed.’—pp. 53—55. 


It is painful to see how often and how unavailing is the protest 
made by all good writers against the narrow, sordid tendencies 
of our nation—tendencies that foster a national aptitude for 
gloom and wretchedness. ‘ Merrie England’ is a famous name ; 
and many have thought that England must have wofully de- 
generated from its healthy altitude of enjoyment chronicled in 
olden times, for the once ‘ Merrie England’ to have saddened 
down into the dismal and desponding place we know it. This 
is very doubtful. From a passage in Froissart, in the quotation 
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to be presently made, it will be seen that England was always 
the same earnest, stalwart, persevering, but melancholy country 
it is now. The very epithet of ‘ Merrie,’ which its patriotic 
eulogists have bestowed on it, is a proof of its sadness. The merry 
talk not of their merriment. France, the gay and lively France, 
never called herself la joyeuse—it was always la belle. Ital 
never called herself la bella; Spain never called herself /a soberbia. 
England, had she been really joyous otherwise than in fits and 
starts, would never have called herself the merry. But hear our 
author :— 

‘Our nation, the northern part of it especially, is given to believe 
in the sovereign efficacy of dulness. To be sure, dulness and solid 
vice are apt to go hand in hand. But, then, according to our notions, 
dulness is in itself so good a thing—almost a religion. 

‘ Now, if ever a people required to be amused, it is we sad-hearted 
Anglo-Saxons. Heavy eaters, hard thinkers, often given up to a peculiar 
melancholy of our own, with a climate that for months together would 
frown away mirth if it could—many of us with very gloomy thoughts 
about our hereafter—if ever there were a people who should avoid in- 
creasing their dulness by all work and no play, we are that people. 
‘They took their pleasure sadly,’ says Froissart, ‘after their fashion.’ 
We need not ask of what nation Froissart was speaking.’—p. 56. 

The essay on ‘Greatness’ does not satisfy us; but the first 
portion of it is worthy of extract :— 

‘ You cannot substitute any epithet for great, when you are talking 
of great men. Greatness is not general dexterity carried to any extent; 
nor proficiency in any one subject of human endeavour. There are 
great astronomers, great scholars, great painters, even great poets, who 
are very far from great men. Greatness can do without success, and 
with it. William is greater in his retreats than Marlborough in his 
victories. On the other hand, the uniformity of Czsar’s success does 
not dull his greatness, Greatness is not in the circumstances, but in 
the man. 

‘ What does this greatness then consist in? Not in a nice balance 
of qualities, purposes, and powers. That will make a happy man, a 
successful man, a man always in his right depth. Nor does it consist 
in absence of errors. We need only glance back at any list that can 
be made of great men, to be convinced of that. Neither does great- 
ness consist in energy, though often accompanied by it. Indeed, it is 
rather the breadth of the waters, than the force of the current, that 
we look to, to fulfil our idea of greatness. There is no doubt that 

energy acting upon a nature endowed with the qualities that we sum 
up in the word cleverness, and directed to a few clear purposes, pro- 
duces a great effect, and may sometimes be mistaken for greatness. If 
a man is mainly bent upon his own advancement, it cuts many a diffi- 
cult knot of policy for him, and gives a force and distinctness to his 
mode of going on which looks grand. The same happens, if he has 
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one pre-eminent idea of any kind, even though it should be a narrow 
one. Indeed, success in life is mostly gained by unity of purpose; 
whereas greatness often fails by reason of its having manifold purposes, 
but it does not cease to be greatness on that account. 

‘If greatness can be shut up in qualities, it will be found to consist 
in courage and in openness of mind and soul. These qualities may 
not seem at first to be so potent. But see what growth there is in 
them. The education of a man of open mind is never ended. Then, 
with openness of soul, a man sees some way into all other souls that 
come near him, feels with them, has their experience, is in himself a 
people. Sympathy is the universal solvent. Nothing is understood 
without it. The capacity of a man, at least for understanding, may 
almost be said to vary according to his powers of sympathy. Again, 
what is there that can counteract selfishness like sympathy? Selfish- 
ness may be hedged in by minute watchfulness and self-denial, but it 
is counteracted by the nature being encouraged to grow out and fix its 
tendrils upon foreign objects. 

‘ The immense defect that want of sympathy is, may be strikingly 
seen in the failure of the many attempts that have been made in all 
ages to construct the Christian character, omitting sympathy. It has 
produced numbers of people walking up and down one narrow plank 
of self-restraint, pondering over their own merits and demerits, keep- 
ing out, not the world exactly, but their fellow-creatures, from their 
hearts, and caring only to drive their neighbours before them on this 
plank of theirs, or to push them headlong. Thus, with many virtues, 
and much hard work at the formation of character, we have had 
splendid bigots or censorious small people. 

‘But sympathy is warmth and light too. It is, as it were, the 
moral atmosphere connecting all animated natures. Putting aside, for 
a moment, the large differences that opinions, language, and education 
make between men, look at the innate diversity of character. Natural 
philosophers were amazed when they thought they had found a newly- 
created species. But what is each man but a creature such as the 
world has not before seen? Then think how they pour forth in mul- 
titudinous masses, from princes delicately nurtured to little boys on 
scrubby commons or in dark cellars. How are these people to be un- 
dérstood, to be taught to understand each other, but by those who 
have the deepest sympathies with all? There cannot be a great man 


without large sympathy. ‘There may be men who play loud-sounding 
parts in life without it, as on the stage, where kings and great people 
sometimes enter, who are only characters of secondary import—deputy 
great men. But the interest and the instruction lie with those who 
have to feel and suffer most. 

‘ Add courage to this openness we have been considering: and you 
ve a man who can own himself in the wrong, can forgive, can trust, 
n adventure, can, in short, use all the means that insight and 
sympathy endow him with.’ —pp. 73—76. 

Next we have the hacknied subject of ‘ Fiction,’ whereon the 
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author has said nothing new, and little worth saying; it is an 
ill-considered, unsatisfactory performance, trite and shallow for 
the most part; and the discourse which follows, so far from 
making up for its deficiencies, rambles into questions of repre- 
sentative government. In a second edition, this chapter should 
either be wholly removed, or considerably altered; we should 
advise the former. On no previous occasion have we found this 
author without some real insight of his own; either he sees what 
other men have overlooked, or he sees it in a new aspect; and 
even his commonplaces have had, so to speak, the merit of 
originality. But in this essay on ‘Fiction’ we detect no trace 
whatever of his own footsteps. 

The essay ‘ On the Art of Living with Others’ must be given 


entire. 


‘The Iliad for war; the Odyssey for wandering: but where is the 
great domestic epic? Yet it is but commonplace to say, that passions 
may rage round a tea-table, which would not have misbecome men 
dashing at one another in war-chariots; and evolutions of patience 
and temper are performed at the fireside, worthy to be compared with 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Men have worshipped some fan- 
tastic being for living alone in a wilderness; but social martyrdoms 
place no saints upon the calendar. 

‘We may blind ourselves to it if we like, but the hatreds and dis- 
gusts that there are behind friendship, relationship, service, and, in- 
deed, proximity of all kinds, is one of the darkest spots upon earth. 
The various relations of life, which bring people together, cannot, as 
we know, be perfectly fulfilled except in a state where there will, per- 
haps, be no occasion for any of them. It is no harm, however, to 
endeavour to see whether there are any methods which may make 
these relations in the least degree more harmonious now. 

‘In the first place, if people are to live happily together, they must 
not fancy, because they are thrown together now, that all their lives 
have been exactly similar up to the present time, that they started 
exactly alike, and that they are to be for the future of the same mind. 
A thorough conviction of the difference of men is the great thing to 


be assured of in social knowledge: it is to life what Newton’s law is 
to astronomy. Sometimes men have a knowledge of it with regard 
to the world in general: they do not expect the outer world to agree 
with them in all points, but are vexed at not being able to drive their 
own tastes and opinions into those they live with. Diversities distr 
them. They will not see that there are many forms of virtue an 
wisdom. Yet we might as well say, ‘ Why all these stars; why thi 
difference; why not all one star?’ 

‘Many of the rules for people living together in peace follow fro: 
the above. For instance, not to interfere unreasonably with othe 
not to ridicule their tastes, not to question and re-question their 
solves, not to indulge in perpetual comment on their proceedings, an 
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to delight in their having other pursuits than ours, are all based upon 
a thorough perception of the simple fact, that they are not we. 

‘Another rule for living happily with others, is to avoid having 
stock subjects of disputation. It mostly happens, when people live 
much together, that they come to have certain set topics, around which, 
from frequent dispute, there is such a growth of angry words, mor- 
tified vanity, and the like, that the original subject of difference be- 
comes a standing subject for quarrel; and there is a tendency in all 
minor disputes to drift down to it. 

‘ Again, if people wish to live well together, they must not hold too 
much to logic, and suppose that everything is to be settled by sufficient 
reason. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with regard to married people 
when he said, ‘ wretched would be the pair above all names of 
wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust by reason, every morn- 
ing, all the minute detail of a domestic day.’ But the application 
should be much more general than he made it. There is no time for 
such reasonings, and nothing that is worth them. And when we re- 
collect how two lawyers, or two politicians, can go on contending, and 
that there is no end of one-sided reasoning on any subject, we shall not 
be sure that such contention is the best mode for arriving at truth. 
But certainly it is not the way to arrive at good temper. 

‘If you would be loved as a companion, avoid unnecessary criticism 
upon those with whom you live. The number of people who have 
taken out judges’ patents for themselves is very large in any society. 
Now it would be hard for a man to live with another who was always 
criticising his actions, even if it were kindly and just criticism. It 
would be like living between the glasses of a microscope. But these 
self-elected judges, like their prototypes, are very apt to have the 
persons they judge brought before them in the guise of culprits. 

‘One of the most provoking forms of the criticism above alluded 
to, is that which may be called criticism over the shoulder. ‘ Had I 
been consulted,’ ‘Had you listened to me,’ ‘But you always will,’ 
and such short scraps of sentences, may remind many of us of disser- 
tations which we have suffered and inflicted, and of which we cannot 
call to mind any soothing effect. 

‘Another rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up all courtesy. 
Many of us have a habit of saying to those with whom we live such 
things as we say about strangers behind their backs. There is no 
place, however, where real politeness is of more value than where we 
mostly think it would be superfluous. You may say more truth, or 
rather speak out more plainly, to your associates, but not less cour- 
teously, than you do to strangers. 

‘ Again, we must not expect more from the society of our friends 
and companions than it can give; and especially must not expect con- 
trary things. It is somewhat arrogant to talk of travelling over other 
minds (mind being, for what we know, infinite): but still we become 
familiar with the upper views, tastes, and tempers of our associates. 
And it is hardly in man to estimate justly what is familiar to him. In 
travelling along at night, as Hazlitt says, we catch a glimpse into 
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cheerful looking rooms with light blazing in them, and we conclude, 
involuntarily, how happy the inmates must be. Yet there is Heaven 
and Hell in those rooms, the same Heaven and Hell that we have 
known in others. 

‘ There are two great classes of promoters of social happiness, 
cheerful people, and people who have some reticence. The latter are 
more secure benefits to society even than the former. They are non- 
conductors of all the heats and animosities around them. To have 
peace in a house, or a family, or any social circle, the members of it 
must beware of passing on hasty and uncharitable speeches, which, the 
whole of the context seldom being told, is often not conveying, but 
creating mischief. They must be very good people to avoid doing 
this; for let human nature say what it will, it likes sometimes to look 
on at a quarrel: and that, not altogether from ill nature, but from a 
love of excitement—for the same reason that Charles the Second 
liked to attend the debates in the Lords, because they were ‘as good 
as a play.’ 

, ll now to the consideration of temper, which might have 
been expected to be treated first. But to cut off the means and causes 
of bad temper is, perhaps, of as much importance as any direct deal- 
ing with the temper itself. Besides, it is probable that in small social 
circles there is more suffering from unkindness than ill-temper. Anger 
is a thing that those who live under us suffer more from than those 
who live with us. But all the forms of ill-humour and sour-sensi- 
tiveness, which especially belong to equal intimacy (though indeed 
they are common to all) are best to be met by impassiveness. When 
two sensitive persons are shut up together, they go on vexing each 
other with a reproductive irritability.* But sensitive and hard people 
get on well together. The supply of temper is not altogether out of 
the usual laws of supply and demand. 

‘ Intimate friends and relations should be careful when they go out 
into the world together, or admit others to their own circle, that they 
do not make a bad use of the knowledge which they have gained of 
each other by their intimacy. Nothing is more common than this, 
and did it not mostly proceed from mere carelessness, it would be 
superlatively ungenerous. You seldom need wait for the written life 
of a man to hear about his weaknesses, or what are supposed to be 


* Madame Necker de Saussure’s maxim about fairness with children has sug- 
ested the above. ‘Ce qui plie ne peut servir d’appui, et l’enfant veut étre appuyé. 
‘on-seulement il en a besoin, mais il le désire, mais sa tendresse la plus constante 
n'est qu’a ce prix. ‘Si vous lui faites l’effet d’un autre enfant, si vous partagez ses 
passions, ses vacillations continuelle, si vous lui rendez tous ses mouvements en les 
augmentant, soit par la contrariété, soit par un excés de complaisance, il pourra se 
servir de vous comme d'un jouet, mais non étre heureux en votre présence; il 
pleurera, se mutinera, et bientot le souvenir d’un temps de désordre et d’humeur se 
liera avec votre idée. Vous n’avez pas été le soutien de votre enfant, vous ne l'avez 
pas préservé de cette fluctuation perpétuelle de la volonté, maladie des étres faibles 
et livrés 4 une imagination vive; vous n’avez ussuré ni sa paix, ni sa sagesse, ni 
son bonheur, pourquoi vous croirait-il sa mére?”—L’ Education Progressive, vol. i. 
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= if you know his intimate friends or meet him in company with 
em. 


‘ Lastly, in conciliating those we live with, it is most surely done, 
not by consulting their interests, nor by giving way to their opinions, 
so much as by not offending their tastes. The most refined part of us 
lies in this region of taste, which is perhaps a result of our whole 
being, rather than a part of our nature, and at any rate is the region 
of our most subtle sympathies and antipathies. 

‘It may be said, that if the great principles of Christianity were 
attended to, all such rules, suggestions, and observations, as the above, 
would be needless. True enough! Great principles are at the bottom of 
all things; but to apply them to daily life, many little rules, precautions, 
and insights are needed. Such things hold a middle place between real 
life and principles, as form does between matter and spirit: moulding the 
one and expressing the other.’—pp. 101—109. 

The discourse which ensues is full of fine remark. In it 
Ellesmere lays a good stress upon gratified vanity as a source of 
harmony. Offended vanity is truly a great separator. But Mil- 
- verton, admitting its force, urges other reasons. ‘It takes awa 
much of the savour of life,’ as he says, ‘to live amongst those wit 
* ‘ whom one has not anything like one’s fair value. It may not be 
se ‘ mortified vanity, but unsatisfied sympathy, which causes this 
i- ‘ discomfort.’ This isa nice nut for a psychologist to crack. In 
d how far is unsatisfied sympathy itself but a form of mortified 
n vanity, or vice versé? Hazlitt used to say, truly enough, that 
ch the luxury of fame would be to make those you live among think 
well of you. It is very certain that a man desires more intensely 
of | tobea — in his own country, than in any other; though, 


as we all know, it is ere in his own country that he cannot 
1 t acknowledged. Doubtless it must be oe to feel that 
those you live with—those bound to you by ties of blood—really 


is, | have no sort of appreciation of your worth; they love you, per- 
be | haps, but they do not admire —s are unaware of your 
‘fe | value. Is this irritation mortified vanity or unsatisfied sympathy? 
be We think the former; firstly, because, in many cases, you would 
rather have their admiration than their love; secondly, because 
1g- | one of the delights of anticipated fame is to imagine that when 
ite | the world has set its value upon you, then will those around you 
ses | acknowledge it; and yet in this case, although they will admire, 
les | they will not understand you more than they did before; conse- 
; il | quently, although your vanity may be gratified, your sympathy 
‘se | is as unsatisfied as ever. 

Here is a remark made by Ellesmere, which every one will at 
-ni | Once admit as ‘so true,’ and as exactly fitting some of their 
Li. | friends :— 


‘ Well, at any rate, you will admit that there is a class of dreadfully 
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humble people who make immense claims at the very time that they are 
explaining that they have no claims. They say they know they can- 
not be esteemed: they are well aware that they are not wanted, and 
so on; all the while making it a sort of grievance and a claim that 
they are not what they know themselves not to be: whereas, if they 
did but fall back upon their humility and keep themselves quiet about 
their demerits, they would be strong then, and in their place and 
happy, doing what they could.'-—pp. 111, 112. 


Here is another upon women, which is worth attention :— 


‘ Women may talk the greatest unreason out of doors, and nobody 
kindly informs them that it is unreason. They do not talk much 
before clever men, and when they do, their words are humoured and 
dandled as children’s sayings are. Now, I should fancy—mind I do 
not want either of you to say that my fancy is otherwise than quite 
unreasonable—I should fancy that when women have to hear reason 
at home it must sound odd to them. The truth is, you know, we 
cannot pet anything much without doing it mischief. You cannot pet 
the intellect, any more than the will, without injuring it. Well then, 
again, if you put people upon a pedestal and do a great deal of worship 
around them, I cannot think but the will in such cases must become 
rather corrupted, and that lessons of obedience must fall rather harshly.’ 
—p. 114. 


The next essay is on ‘Education.’ From the conversation which 
precedes it, we extract the following remarks on cathedrals :— 


‘Mitverton. So you have been to see our cathedral. I say ‘ our,’ 
for when a cathedral is within ten miles of us, we feel a property in 
it, and are ready to do battle for its architectural merits. 

‘ELLEsMERE. You know I am not a man to rave about cathedrals. 

‘Mirverton. I certainly do not expect you to do so. To me a 
cathedral is mostly somewhat of a sad sight. You have Grecian monu- 
ments, if anything so misplaced can be called Grecian, imbedded against 
and cutting into, gothic pillars; the doors shut for the greater part of the 
day; only a little bit of the building used; beadledom predominant; 
the clink of money here and there; whitewash in vigour; the singing 
indifferent; the sermons not indifferent but bad; and some visiters from 
London forming, perhaps, the most important part of the audience: in 
fact the thing having become a show. We look about, thinking when 
piety filled every corner, and feel that the cathedral is too big for the 
religion, which is a dried-up thing that rattles in this empty space. 

‘ELLEsMERE. That is the boldest simile I have heard a long time. 
My theory about cathedrals is very different, I must confess. 

‘Dounsrorp. Theory! 

‘Ettesmere. Well, ‘theory’ is not the word I ought to have used 
—feeling then. My feeling is, how strong this creature was, this wor- 
ship, how beautiful, how alluring, how complete: but there was some- 
thing stronger—truth. 

‘Mitverton. And more beautiful? 
‘ELLesMERE. Yes, and far more beautiful. 
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‘Mitverton. Doubtless, to the free spirits who brought truth 
forward. 

‘ELLESMERE. You are only saying this, Milverton, to try what I 
will say: but despite of all sentimentalities, you sympathize with any 
emancipation of the human mind, as I do, however much the meagre- 
ness of protestantism may be at times distasteful to you. 

‘Mitverton. I did not say I was anxious to go back. Certainly 
not. But what says Dunsford? Let us sit down on this stile and 
hear what he has to say. 

‘Dunsrorp. I cannot talk with you about this subject. If I tell 
you of all the merits (as they seem to me) of the Church of England, 
you will both pick what I say to pieces, whereas if I leave you to 
fight on, one or the’other will avail himself of those arguments on which 
our church is based. 

‘Mitverton. Well, Dunsford, you are very candid, and would 
make a complete diplomatist: truth-telling being now pronounced 
(rather late in the day) the very acmé of diplomacy. But, do you not 
own that our cathedrals are sadly misused? 

‘Dunsrorp. Now, very likely, if more were made of them, you, 
and men who think like you, would begin to cry out ‘superstition;’ 
and would instantly turn round and inveigh against the uses which you 
now, perhaps, imagine for cathedrals. —pp. 121—123. 


The essay does not pretend to discuss the whole subject of 
education, but only to contain a few points in reference to it, 
which may escape more methodical discussions. For the most 
part, these remarks are admirable. Here is one, on the formation 
of a groundwork of tolerance :— 


‘ Parents and tutors will naturally be anxious to impress those under 
their charge with the religious opinions which they themselves hold. 
In doing this, however, they should not omit to lay a foundation for 
charity towards people of other religious opinions. For this purpose, 
it may be requisite to give a child a notion that there are other creeds 
besides that in which it is brought up itself. And, especially, let it 
not suppose that all good and wise people are of its church or chapel. 
However desirable it may appear to the person teaching, that there 
should be such a thing as unity of religion, yet as the facts of the 
world are against his wishes, and as this is the world which the child 
is to enter, it is well that the child should in reasonable time be in- 
formed of these facts. It may be said, in reply, that history sufficiently 
informs children on these points. But the world of the young is the 
domestic circle; all beyond is fabulous, unless brought home to them by 
comment, The existence, therefore, of different opinions in religious 
matters being held by good people should sometimes be dwelt upon, 
instead of being shunned, if we would secure a groundwork of tole- 
rance in a child’s mind.’—p. 127. 


The few remarks upon intellectual education are sound and 
weighty: we extract them all :— 
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‘ In the intellectual part of education, there is the absolute know- 
ledge to be acquired: and the ways of acquiring knowledge to be 
gained. The latter of course form the most important branch. They 
can, in some measure, be taught. Give children little todo, make much 
of its being accurately done. This will give accuracy. Insist upon speed 
in learning, with careful reference to the original powers of the pupil. 
This speed gives the habit of concentrating attention, one of the most 
valuable of mental habits. Then cultivate logic. Logic is not the 
hard matter that is fancied. A young person, especially after a little 
geometrical training, may soon be taught to perceive where a fallacy 
exists, and whether an argument is well sustained. It is not, however, 
sufficient for him to be able to examine sharply and to pull to pieces. 
He must learn how to build. This is done by method. The higher 
branches of method cannot be taught at first. But you may begin by 
teaching orderliness of mind. Collecting, classifying, contrasting, and 
weighing facts, are some of the processes by which method is taught. 
When these four things, accuracy, attention, logic, and method, are 
attained, the intellect is fairly furnished with its instruments. 

As regards the things to be taught, they will vary to some extent 
in each age. The general course of education pursued at any parti- 
cular time may not be the wisest by any means, and greatness will 
overleap it and neglect it, but the mass of men may go more safely and 
comfortably, if not with the stream, at least by the side of it. 

‘ In the choice of studies, too much deference should not be paid to 
the bent of a young person’s mind. Excellence in one or two things 
which may have taken the fancy of a youth, (or which really may suit 
his genius,) will ill compensate for a complete ignorance of those 
branches of study which are very repugnant to him; and which are, 
therefore, not likely to be learnt when he has freedom in the choice of 
his studies. 

‘ Amongst the first things to be aimed at in the intellectual part of 
education, is variety of pursuit. A human being, like a tree, if it is 
to attain to perfect symmetry, must have light and air given to it from 
all quarters. This may be done without making men superficial. 
Scientific method may be acquired without many sciences being learnt. 
But one or two great branches of science must be accurately known. 
So, too, the choice works of antiquity may be thoroughly appreciated 
without extensive reading. And passing on from mere learning of 
any kind, a variety of pursuits, even in what may be called accom- 
plishments, is eminently serviceable. Much may be said of the advan- 
tage of keeping a man to few pursuits, and of the great things done 
thereby in the making of pins and needles. Butin this matter, we are 
not thinking of the things that are to be done, but of the persons who 
are todo them. Not wealth but men. A number of one-sided men 
may make a great nation, though I much incline to doubt that; but 
such a nation will not contain a number of great men. 

‘The very advantage that flows from division of labour, and the 
probable consequence that men’s future bread-getting pursuits will be 
more and more subdivided, and therefore limited, make it the more 
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necessary that a man should begin life with a broad basis of interest 
in many things which may cultivate his faculties and develope his 
nature. This multifariousness of pursuit is needed also in the educa- 
tion of the poor. Civilization has made it easy for a man to brutalize 
himself: how is this to be counteracted but by endowing him with 
many pursuits which may distract him from vice? It is not that kind 
of education which leads to no employment in after life, that will do 
battle with vice. But when education enlarges the field of life-long 


good pursuits, it becomes formidable to the soul’s worst enemies.’—pp. 
128—131. 


Moral education is but lightly touched on; physical education 
at more length, in a quel spirit, but without novelty. The 
‘ Education of Women’ contains excellent matter; we have space 
only for the following, which is both new and true :— 


‘ There is a branch of general education which is not thought at all 
necessary for women; as regards which, indeed, it is well if they are 
not brought up to cultivate the opposite. Women are not taught to 
be courageous. Indeed, to some persons courage may seem as unne- 
cessary for women as Latin and Greek. Yet there are few things 
that would tend to make women happier in themselves, and more ac- 
ceptable to those with whom they live, than courage. There are 
many women of the present day, sensible women in other things, 
whose panic terrors are a frequent source of discomfort to themselves 
and those around them. Now, it is a great mistake to imagine that 
hardness must go with courage; and that the bloom of gentleness and 
sympathy must all be rubbed off by that vigour of mind which gives 
presence of mind, enables a person to be useful in peril, and makes 
the desire to assist overcome that sickliness of sensibility which can 
only contemplate distress and difficulty. So far from courage being 
unfeminine, there is a peculiar grace and dignity in those beings who 
have little active power of attack or defence, passing through danger 
with a moral courage which is equal to that of the strongest. We see 
this in great things. We perfectly appreciate the sweet and noble 
dignity of an Anne! Bullen, a Mary Queen of Scots, or a Marie 
Antoinette. We see that it is grand for these delicately bred, high- 
nurtured, helpless personages to meet Death with a silence and a con- 
fidence like his own. But there would be a similar dignity in women’s 
bearing small terrors with fortitude. There is no beauty in fear. It 
is a mean, ugly, dishevelled creature. No statue can be made of it 
that a woman would wish to see herself like. 

‘ Women are pre-eminent in steady endurance of tiresome suffer- 
ing: they need not be far behind men in a becoming courage to meet that 
which is sudden and sharp. The dangers and the troubles, too, which 
we may venture to say they now start at unreasonably, are many of 
them mere creatures of the imagination—such as, in their way, dis- 
turb high-mettled animals brought up to see too little, and therefore 
frightened at any leaf blown across the road.’—pp. 146—148. 
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In the succeeding essay on ‘ Unreasonable Claims in Social 
Affections and Relations,’ there are some opportune remarks ; 
but on the whole we prefer the analogous essay he formerly gave 
us ;* and since we have referred to it, we must quote his fine 
reflection on gratitude which he has there made :— 


‘ A little thought will sometimes prevent you from being discon- 
tented at not meeting with the gratitude which you have expected. If 
you were only to measure your expectations of gratitude by the extent 
of benevolence which you have expended, you would seldom have oc- 
casion to call people ungrateful. But many persons are in the habit 
of giving such a factitious value to any services which they may 
render, that there is but little chance of their being contented with what 
they are likely to get in return, which, however, may be quite as much 
as they deserve.’ 

Here is something noteworthy on Friendship :— 


‘ Then, as to the complaints about broken friendship. Friendship 
is often outgrown: and his former child’s clothes will no more fit a 
man than some of his former friendships. Often a breach of friend- 
ship is supposed to occur, when there is nothing of the kind. People 
see one another seldom; their courses in life are different; they meet, 
and their intercourse is constrained. They fancy that their friendship 
is mightily cooled. But imagine the dearest friends, one coming home 
after long sojourn, the other going out to new lands: the ships that 

these meet: the friends talk together in a confused way not rele- 
vant at all to their friendship, and, if not well assured of their mutual 
regard, might naturally fancy that it was much abated. Something 
like this occurs daily in the stream of the world. Then, too, unless 
people are very unreasonable, they cannot expect that their friends 
will pass into new systems of thought and action without new ties 
of all kinds being created, and some modification of the old ones 
taking place.’ —p. 169. 

The essay on ‘Public Improvements’ is excellent; but we have 
only room for the following passage :— 

‘ What then are a nation’s possessions? The great words that have 
been said in it; the great deeds that have been done in it; the great 
buildings, and the great works of art, that have been made init. A 
man says a noble saying: it is a possession, first to his own race, then 
to mankind. A people get a noble building built for them: it is an 
honour to them, also a daily delight and instruction. It perishes. The 
remembrance of it is still a possession. If it was indeed pre-eminent, 
there will be more pleasure in thinking of it, than in being with others 
of inferior order and design.’—p. 183. 


An essay on ‘History’ concludes the volume; it is far from 
exhausting the subject, but should be read and re-read attentively. 
Tt would lead us too far to touch upon its opinions. 


* Essays Written during the Intervals of Business. 3rd edit. p. 8. 
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We have thus taken a cursory survey of the whole volume, 
and the extracts quoted will render unnecessary any eulogy on 
its general merits. A more pleasant book we have seldom read. 
But one parting remark on the style may not be misplaced, when 
it is considered how careful and accomplished a writer we have 
to criticise. In one respect we perceive a falling off, as it strikes 
us, in the style of this book from the sustained excellence of the 
‘ Essays written during the Intervals of Business:’ we allude to the 
curtness, sometimes crabbedness, of occasional passages, where 
the sentences are so short and abrupt as to sound asthmatical. 
Concision is, doubtless, a great merit. Periods should be so 
constructed as not to need superfluous words to render them 
sonorous. But a concise writer is apt to become crabbed; and 
our author has occasionally sacrificed elegance and euphony to 
an unimpressive brevity; a fault certainly not discoverable in 
his other writings. We call his attention to the point, that he 
may reconsider it. He will understand our objection as springing 
out of the very respect we feel for his qualities as a writer—not 
as the idle carping of one desirous of finding fault. 


Art. VI—The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. 
Now first Collected and Edited by Sir Witt1am Motesworta, 
Bart. 11 vols. Longman and Co. 

Thome Hobbes, Malmesburiensis, Opera Philosophica, que latine 
seripsit omnia. In unum corpus nunc primum collecta, studio 


et Moteswortu. 5 tom. Apud Longman 
et 


Amone the pleasures of an author, who has sufficient vanity to 
think that his works will live, and yet never become common, we: 
have no doubt that the anticipation of a complete edition, printed 
in elegant type, and enriched with copious notes, is one that 
affords peculiar gratification. In past days, when there were 
fewer readers, pl the press was slower in its operations, a sort of 
foreknowledge of the advancement of society must have given 
great vividness to the dream of posthumous renown. ven 
theless, when the author is no more, and his visions are realized, 
there is, in some cases, good reason for the inquiry, why they 
were not allowed to remain a shadow? Why he has been re- 
animated and brought again under the notice of the public? 
Is he introduced to us afresh, merely on the score of individual 
taste, or is there a large sympathy ready to welcome him, owing 
to the profound interest which he has inspired on the great 
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questions of human existence? Is he a writer who ‘was over- 
rated or a roman while living, and from whose fame pos- 
terity is, in the one case, to make the nece deduction ; in 
the other, to award him ample vindication? And further, among 
those who own his power and do homage to his genius, is the 
main bond which unites them to him, that full oulliliny of head 
and heart which makes them one with his principles ; or, amidst 
the confession of his intellectual pre-eminence, does he revolt 
the better feelings of his readers, and lead them to look upon his 
doctrines with considerable detestation? If he wrote on topics 
of permanent interest, did he, or did he not, take those broad 
views of mankind, which, rising above the changes of an age, 
are new in substance whenever quoted, and are applicable to all 
generations ? 

These are some of the questions which we have asked, while 
musing over the goodly volumes before us; and the most of them 
will nse receive an answer in the course of the present 
article. 

With regard to the censures so freely thrown on Sir W. Moles- 
worth, for becoming the editor of Hobbes, we may be allowed 
to express our regret that the tone of several of them is anything 
but Protestant; evincing little confidence in the best of causes, 
and much more fit for an assembly engaged in the formation of 
an Index Expurgatorius, than for men having comprehensive 
views of literature, liberty, and truth. 

The motives which prompted the honourable baronet to engage 
in this work, are a detailed in the dedication to George 
Grote, Esq., M.P. for the City of London. 

‘I am indebted,’ says he, ‘ to you for my first acquaintance 
‘ with the speculations of one of the greatest and most original 
‘thinkers in the English language. It gives me great satisfac- 
‘ tion to gratify a wish you have frequently expressed, that some 
£ person, who had time and due reverence br that illustrious man, 
‘ would undertake to edit his works, and bring his views again 
‘ before his countrymen, who have so long and so unjustly 
neglected him.’ 

We cannot suppose that either Mr. Grote or Sir W. Moles- 
worth admires the political principles of the Leviathan, and we 
should be sorry to think that its moral principles were more to 
their taste. 

We are, indeed, informed that both the editor and his friend 
regard the publication of this edition not only as an act of justice 
to the memory of Hobbes, but also to his ‘ Views ;’ which, having 
been ni a neglected by his countrymen, are now, under the 
patronage of two members of a British House of Commons, 
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submitted to us for re-consideration. This is, we confess, some- 
what ominous; but, at the same time, we are willing to ascribe 
it to a philosophical temper, and to their stern sense of literary 
equity. A wide range of reading in moral and political science 
befits the legislative function, and no ‘reverence’ that is due to 
Hobbes, is likely to diminish any man’s respect for the English 
constitution. And when we take into account the relation which 
the original publication of his works bore to the progress of 
speculative philosophy, and the clearness, energy, and systematic 
perfection with which his views were explained, instead of con- 
signing the hoary sceptic to oblivion, or being satisfied for him 
to exist in fragments, we prefer that he should be viewed as a 
whole; and have, as far as his genius is concerned, a monument 
worthy of himself, erected in every sanctuary of learning through- 
out the civilized world. 

We are by no means insensible to the danger which threatens 
minds of a peculiar cast, if they take part in this work; or, if 
they pay homage exclusively at the shrine of one author, whose 
assaults on all truth and piety they unhappily mistake for assaults 
on superstition, and, regarding the obloquy he has met with as 
a part of his fame, are prepared to bestow on him a philosophic 
deification. But this is an evil incident to the votaries of fiction 
and poetry, as well as to the worshippers of other divinities. It 
is impossible to prevent prejudice and one-sidedness in the for- 
mation of opinions ; and if, while the temple of Truth is visible, 
and its spacious courts stand open, we find one and another 
turning aside to lies, no effectual ese for this evil can be 
found in shutting up every sanctuary but the true. It would be 
genuine Hobbism to do so. It would be taking upon ourselves 
the precise office which it confers on Leviathan, though wherever 
possessed it must be useless, as false keys would easily be ob- 
tained to unlock the recesses of those impure gods, who, until 
public sentiment be cleansed, will ever find a Pantheon to receive 
them, and priests to burn incense on their altars. 

Believing, therefore, that nothing is more pernicious than the 
suppression of thought, we have not the least sympathy with 
those who would commit all sceptical works to the flames. It is 
an article of our faith, that truth and goodness are immortal; 
that they are the end of the universe, and that all evil and evil 
agents are their unconscious ministers. 

We look at the latter, therefore, without alarm for the ultimate 
interests of man, and are prepared to register their history and 
deeds. These are all that remain to us of other scenes and other 
days that have for ever vanished from the theatre of time. In 
so doing, we have, in the present instance, no lack of informa- 
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tion; and, availing ourselves of it, we shall lay before our readers 
some connected account of the life and works of the author of 
the Leviathan. 

Malmesbury, in Wiltshire—once the residence of hermits and 
scholars, and celebrated for its castle and monastery, where Ald- 
helm wrote Latin verse, and William, the historian, was educated 
—became, April 5th, 1588, the birth-place of Thomas Hobbes. 
A report, then widely circulated, that the Spanish fleet had 
sailed from the Tagus, and was fast approaching our shores, 
threw’ his mother into such a state of alarm, that he was born 
out of due time—a circumstance that makes his long life—more 
than nine-tenths of a century—matter of admiration. His father 
was a clergyman of humble attainments, of whom he says very 
little, though there is reason to believe that he was no inatten- 
tive observer of the precocity of his child. Thomas began 
Greek when he was six years of age, and was shortly after sent 
to the grammar-school of his native town. Here he distin- 
guished himself by his classical attainments ; was the favourite 

upil of his master; and, in these his school-boy days, gave evi- 
iedes of his extraordinary progress, by translating the Ledea of 
Euripides into Latin iambics. Being fortunate enough to have 
an uncle, a wealthy glover and alderman of Malmesbury, who 
was inclined to aid his prospects, by giving him a collegiate edu- 
cation, he entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, at the early age of 
fourteen ; and having passed through the usual course of philo- 
sophy, and taken his bachelor’s degree, was, on the recommenda- 
tion of the principal of his college, engaged by the Earl of 
Devonshire as private tutor to his son. He was then only in his 
twentieth year, and the young nobleman nearly as old. Thus, 
however, does ability command place. Hobbes appears to have 
spared no pains to convert his employer into a patron. Equally 
distinguished by prudence, industry, and liveliness of humour, 
he was an illustration of both the advantages and the charms of 
knowledge. ’ Instead of shrinking from manly exercises, he went 
hunting with his pupil, and showed him how to reconcile the 
pleasures of the study and the chase. Some men of consider- 
able powers are intolerably dull, and some who are not so, allow 
the idea of office to quench their vivacity. The young student 
of Magdalen knew his vocation, and took good care to stir up 
the rare gift that was in him, of keeping—in the moderate degree 
that was requisite—the weighty matters of learning afloat upon 
the buoyant element of wit. 

With such qualifications, we need not wonder that he was 
equally acceptable to the earl and to his son. When the latter 
therefore, went abroad to enlarge his acquaintance with the 
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world, his tutor went with him as the companion of his travels. 
They visited France and Italy; and, though Hobbes was only 
twenty-three years of age, we are told that he returned from 
this continental tour with a store of solid wisdom for the future. 

One can hardly imagine circumstances more favourable for 
the highest culture of the mind than those in which he was now 

laced. Retained in the Cavendish family, he celebrates the 
iberality with which his patron allowed him both leisure and 
books, for the purpose of a his attainments. His clas- 
sics had, in fact, fallen into neglect, and needed revision. The 
logic and philosophy that were then current, he threw aside, 
and devoted his attention to the poets and historians of Greece 
and Rome, not forgetting the annals of modern times. The 
fruits of these twelve or fifteen years of his life were subsequently 
given to the world. 

When a mind is richly furnished with the materials of thought 
and discussion, there is no element more quickening than that 
in which other minds, of equal force and comprehension, lay 
under contribution the treasures that are thus in hand. 

The intercourse of Hobbes with the men of his day, most dis- 
tinguished for genius and speculation, began early, and ceased 
only with his life. We find him, during this period, at Gor- 
hambury, in the friendship of Lord Bacon, who was nearly 
thirty years older, taking part in his researches, and noted for 
the ease with which he seized and registered those profound 
responses which nature gave to. the queries of her sage. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, which Awbrey reports, he trans- 
lated two or three of his lordship’s essays into Latin. 

With Lord Herbert and Ben Jonson he was also on terms of 
intimacy, and entertained so much respect for the judgment of 
the poet, that he submitted to him the translation of Thucydides - 
prior to its publication. 

This introduces us, properly speaking, to the literary history 
of our author. , 

On the 3rd March, 1625, the Earl of Devonshire died, and 
his son, the ~ of Hobbes, who then came to the earldom, 
enjoyed it only till June, 1628. This event affected him deeply, 
and, in recording it, he dwells upon the friendship and generosity 
of the earl with feelings of sincere gratitude. 

Twenty years had then run their course since he first entered 
the Cavendish i during this time, in addition to a 
Latin poem on the Wonders of the Peak—Mirabilia Pecci—he 


had made his version of the noble Greek historian, to which we 
have referred. It was intended to scare Englishmen from work- 
ing out their freedom. 
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Dean Smith, who is said to have been ‘replete with know- 
ledge, and himself a living library,’ in his translation of the 
same author, questions whether Hobbes had a political end in 
view. The latter, however, states distinctly, that this was the 
case, and instead of the notion ori inating with Bayle, it was his 
own declaration. Bancroft and the Puritans, in James’s time, 
were surely wide enough asunder to characterize a political sys- 
tem, and, thinking that the stream of popular sentiment might 
run in the wrong channel, he sent forth Thucydides ‘ in order to 
lay open to his fellow-countrymen the follies of the Athenian 
democracy ;’ and, as he says elsewhere, to warn them against 
giving heed to demagogues—that is, in fact, to the advocates of 
freedom. With him, every Pym was a Cleon,—a firebrand of 
sedition. 

Indeed, the perusal of this celebrated historian gave Hobbes 
a disgust to gee forms of government, though there were 
unquestionably other reasons for his monarchical principles.* 
This translation, therefore, was his first political manifesto—a 
medium of inferences and suggestions—having an important 
bearing on the interests of society. ‘The general sense is given 
with great care, in a style which, though cramped, is marked by 
vigorous simplicity; and, notwithstanding occasional omissions 
and coarseness, the version still retains its value. In the present 
edition, notes are added from Dr. Arnold and Bishop Thirlwall. 

In order to remove the melancholy which the death of his 
patron had occasioned, Hobbes accepted an invitation from Sir 
Gervase Clifton to accompany his son to the continent. He 
remained at Paris about eighteen months, and in 1631 was sent 
for by the Countess of Devonshire—a woman whose talents and 
character were alike admirable—to undertake the education of 
the young earl, who was then only about thirteen years of age. 
A more decided proof of her confidence she could not well give, 
nor pay a higher tribute to the faithful services which our author 
had rendered to her lord. Hobbes was his tutor for the space 
of seven years. He had, it seems, ready powers of acquisition, 
and repaid the care bestowed on him by his attainments in every 
department of learning. Nearly half of the above time was spent 
in France and Italy; and it was altogether an important period 
as to the influences which gave a final and positive form to the 
various philosophical and theological doctrines which subse- 
quently Riaioos the theme of so much speculation. 

There had, however, been some preparation for the present 


* Is democratia ostendit mihi quam sit inepta 
Et quantum cetu plus sapit unus homo, 
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drift of his meditations. More than forty years of his life had 
elapsed ere he gave any thorough attention to mathematics. Had 
he done so at an early age, we can scarcely doubt of his signal 
success. As it was, mere chance threw Euclid in his way. Struck 
with the forty-seventh proposition of the first book, he no sooner 
read the enunciation, than he pronounced it impossible. He, 
however, went through it, and, for once in his life, revoked his 
decision. Eventually, his mathematical controversies became 
the bitterest and most disreputable portion of his history. Such 
is the nature of the angry passions, that everything they touch 
becomes heated, and, in their progress, we see even lines and 
curves catch fire. The whole matter is one of ludicrous contrast 
to those who know the frequency with which, in his attacks 
on the Dogmatici —the theologians and moralists—he lauds 
mathematics as admitting of no dispute. Delighted, there- 
fore, with the clearness and logical dependence of geometrical 
reasoning, he thought that, by adopting its method, he could 
settle some vexed questions in other departments, that lie wide 
of the field of demonstration. 

The standing-point at which he had now arrived, has ever 
acted like a powerful magnet on a certain class of minds, and 
left them no escape. In 1634, when he was staying at Paris, 
and studying natural philosophy, he appears to have accepted as 
a fundamental truth chat motion produces all the phenomena of 
the universe.* There was nothing new in this, considered in 
itself. He had known it long, we may suppose, as a philosophy 
of elder date than Epicurus. The adoption of it, however, is a 
leading fact in the history and development of a mind that in- 
tended, in due time, to discourse on human nature, and to teach 
men their being and their end. ee to this great work, 
the future hierophant of philosophy, and the expounder of her 
holiest secrets, has the generalization, which grasps all the par- 
ticular facts of existence, already in his hands. A man with no 
creed is not half so dangerous or beneficial as a man with one. 
In the affirmation of a principle is the venom or the virtue. 
Should the man, whose chief article of faith is, that the affections 
of all bodies, and the sensations and thoughts of all animated 
beings are only atomic mutations, write for his fellow-men, we 
know beforehand what he will say, and where he willend. The 
connecting links and illustrations, his more limited or ample 
range of thought, we shall have to learn, but the high road he 
will take all thinking men have travelled by anticipation. Such, 
in fact, was pretty nearly the dogmatic position of Hobbes in 
- * Quesivit imprimis, qualis motus is esse posset qui efficit sensionem, intel- 
lectum, &e.—ViTa. 

NO. XI. M 
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the manhood of his powers. His most intimate friend at this 
time was Father Mersenne, who daily shared in his thoughts, 
and seems to have regarded him with sincere admiration. The 
mind of Gassendi, however, was more fitted to influence Hobbes, 
and there was a strong bond of sympathy between them in the 
materializing character of their speculations. The philosophy 
of both, indeed, ran down a similarly inclined plane. 

In the year 1637, Hobbes returned with his pupil to this 
country. We may suppose him to have paid serious attention 
to the conflicting principles which were at work both in this and 
the preceding reign, and to have well weighed the events which 
arose out of them. Ten years before this, the decision in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in the case of Darnel, Corbet, and 
several others, who had resisted an arbitrary taxation, had, as 
Hallam observes, rendered every statute from the time of Magna 
Charta, made to guard the liberties of the subject, a dead letter. 
A writ of habeas corpus was useless. Any man might be detained 
in prison by the King’s command, on the presumption that there 
was a sufficient reason for it, though none was specified. This 
was corrected by the Petition of Right in 1628, which provided 
that no freeman should be deprived of liberty ‘ without cause 
shown, to which he might make answer according to law.’ Of 
all this Hobbes was fully aware. Examples were multiplying fast, 
demonstrating the necessity of such safeguards of personal free- 
dom ; and in the very year of his return, which we have named 
above, not John Hampden’s, but the nation’s cause was trembling 
in the balance.’ Should we here find a writer on the duties of a 
citizen diverting his readers from the point at issue by ridiculing 
the amount for which the patriot stood out—should he make the 
Great Charter merely a protection against fraudulent warrants 
and the unauthorized use of the King’s name, we shall justly 
deem him a partizan, not a philosopher—a perverter of facts, not 
the honest servant of truth. This the author before us did in 
his old age, and there can be little doubt that he had in early 
days decided as to the light in which to place all transactions of 
this nature.* 

The affairs of this country were already in a deplorable con- 
dition, and were every hour growing worse. The storm was 
sleeping in the clouds. Fitful starts and gleams, seen now and 
then, made spectres in men’s minds, while some were waitin 
timidly, and others boldly, till it should burst, and Heaven an 

* «One of their members that had been taxed but 20s. (mark the oppression— 
a parliament man of 500/. a-year taxed at 20s.") &e. 

* That statute (Magna Charta) was made.... for securing of every man from 


such as abused the king’s power, by surreptitious obtaining the king’s warrant,’ &c. 
— Behemoth, Part I. 
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earth both rock with the commotion. They did not wait long. 
Events in Scotland, as well as here, made every man who had a 
spark of patriotism left feel that the question must now be settled, 
whether the Divine right of kings placed at their disposal the 
life, liberty, and wealth of all their subjects or not; in, short, 
whether the nation existed for them, or they existed for the 
nation ? 

Contemplating, therefore, the struggle then going on between 
the monarch and his subjects—having the entire roll of events 
open before him—we might expect that a writer whose principles 
were to be applicable to these, and all similar disasters, would 
take care to lay a sure foundation. 

Professing to do this, Hobbes now appeared to expound the 
grounds, evils, and sovereign remedy of civil dissension. The 
strictly scientific character which he wished to claim for his 
writings we learn from his own words :— 

‘To examine cases thereby between sovereign and sovereign, or 
between sovereign and subject, I leave to them that shall find leisure 
and encouragement thereto. For my part, I present this to your 


lordship for the true and only foundation of such science.—Human 
Nature, Dedication, 1640. 


He had, it is said, circulated in manuscript the substance of 
his views, the perusal of which occasioned no small sensation in 
some private circles. It was, however, at that moment, but as 
the ripple to the billow. Blacker became the horizon—so black 
as to fix the eyes of all men upon the tempest that was just 
awaking from its uneasy slumbers. The 3rd of November, 1640, 
had dawned on Britain. To Englishmen, it will never again be 
like other days, and, until history shall cease to be read and 
studied, the chapter that opens there shall teach important 
lessons to mankind. 

The early proceedings of the Long Parliament, led Hobbes to 
coriclude that England was soon likely to be involved in a civil 
war. He therefore retired to Paris to study philosophy with 
Mersenne, Gassendi, and other distinguished cultivators of 
en science. He occupied himself, however, chiefly with 

is treatise De Cive, some copies of which were in the hands of his 


‘friends in 1642. A new edition of it was printed four or five years 


after at Amsterdam, with various notes in explanation and support 
of his opinions.* It is divided into three parts, and consists of 
four chapters on liberty, ten on the supreme power in the state, 


* Michelet does not always register the births of time accurately. The following 
is a curious example :—“ Spinoza, as early as 1670, had declared the immobility of 
God, &c. And in 1676, Hobbes pare his theory of political fatalism.”—Priests, &c., 


3rd ed. chap. vii. Eng. trans. Hobbes was forty-four years of age when Baruch 
was born! 
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and four more on religion. Both the first and the last he immolates 
on the altars of despotism. And still he stood by them to repeat 
the sacrifice. Thus intent on this service, he employed his time, 
while in France, in giving systematic unity to his plan. The 
hopelessness of the royal cause in England did not diminish his 
zeal. On the contrary, the death of the King and the triumph of 
the Parliament seem to have quickened it; and, so much so, 
that, upon his own supposed principles, as we shall speedily see, 
he exposed his loyalty to suspicion. 

As no man was ever more tenacious of his opinions, so no man 
ever trusted more to their reiteration. His main doctrines re- 
appear, again and again, in every part of his writings. Before 
ten years, therefore, had passed away, namely, in 1650, he 
published his treatise on Human Nature, and another in English, 
with a Latin title, ‘De Corpore Politico; while, in 1651, the 
substance of all the works we have named, with sundry omissions 
and amplifications, came forth in a new shape under the title of 
* Leviathan; or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common- 
wealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civil.’ 

Some writers appear to have mistaken the meaning of this 
portentous name. ‘Il designe,’ says Bayle from Blackbourne,* 
*le corps politique sous le nom de cette béte.’ Dugald Stewart 
(Prelim. Diss.) repeats this notion :—‘ Under this appellation he 
* means the body politic ; insinuating that man is an untameable 
‘ beast of prey, and that government is the strong chain by which 
‘ he is kept from mischief.’ A fatal objection to this representation 
is, that Hobbes does not chain his monster at all, but confers 
upon him a power second only to Omnipotence. He is the 
representative of a whole people; and if a beast of prey, instinct 
with such collective ferocity, that by no logical consistency could 
he have been erected into a Saviour from the horrors of a state 
of nature. The latter part of the title misled them, which, 
throughout his writings, is nothing but a synonyme for sovereign 
authority. His own explanation is decisive. 

‘ By art is created that great LeviaTHan called a ComMoNWEALTH 
or State, which is but an artificiall man; though of greater stature 
and strength than the naturall, for whose protection and defence it was 
intended,’ &c.—Leviathan, Introduction. 


Again :— 

‘ Hitherto I have set forth the nature of man—whose pride and 
other passions have compelled him to submit himself to government— 
together with the great power of his governour, whom I compared to 
Leviathan, taking that comparison out of the two last verses of the 
one-and-fortieth of Job; where God having set forth the great power 
of Leviathan, calleth him King of the Proud. There is nothing, saith 


* Per stupendum illud animal designatur Corpus Politicum.— Vite Auctarium. 
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he, on earth to be compared with him. He is made so as not to be 
afraid. He seeth every high thing below him; and is king of all the 
children of pride.” —Leviathan, Pt. II. ch. xxviii. 

And once more,— 


‘ This is the generation of that great Leviathan, or rather (to speak 
more reverently) of that mortal God, to which we owe under the 
Immortal God our peace and defence.’—Pt. IL. ch. xvii. 


Leviathan, in short, is the impersonation of absolute power. 

When this work was completed, the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles II., was at Paris, and a copy of it, written on 
vellum, in a beautiful hand, was presented to the prince. On 
the first leaf of the manuscript was that curious frontispiece, 
exquisitely drawn, which faces the Leviathan in this as in the 
earliest edition. We well remember our first gaze at that singu- 
lar representation when its meaning was a mystery. Philosophy 
was then a spell, and our noviciate wonder. What a celebrated 
author would say on any metaphysical question, whether innate 
ideas or substantial forms, was rather an exciting affair—verging 
often on palpitation of the heart— 


‘ The glory and the freshness of a dream.’ 
By degrees, under the guidance of the great mystagogue him- 
self, 


» the enigmatical became plain. Rising, as it were, out of 
the centre of the earth, Leviathan, in human form, appears tower- 
ing above the hills. A crown is upon his head, a sword in his 
right hand, a crozier in his left. His person looks as if wrap 
in a coat of mail; but, on nearer inspection, you find that it is 
covered with figures of human beings, who, in their multi- 
tudinous aggregation, compose the body of this wonder of the 
world—the ertsheial man. Beneath him is a city, in which a 
church is the most prominent object. His right hand represents 
the civil power, having supreme sway over castles, coronets, 
ordnance, arms, banners, and the strife of war; his left, power 
ecclesiastical—an episcopal autocrasy—having at command 
mitres, colleges, thunderbolts of excommunication, and the logic 
of the schools—the latter demonstrating, syllogistically, that the 
temporal and spiritual functions must be united in one soverei 
head, or else that the commonwealth must be tossed on the 
horns of a dilemma, and, by the one or the other, gored to a 
miserable death. 

Such significance is there in that pictured page. Hobbes had 
been engaged, in 1647, to instruct the prince in mathematics, 
and was in considerable favour. He was, however, disliked by 
the theologians who were sharing in exile the fortunes of their 
master ; and, on the publication of the Leviathan, so effectual 
were their complaints, that the author was forbidden the royal 
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presence. The charges brought against it were two-fold,—the 
one, its impiety; the other, its manifest tendency to pave 
Cromwell’s way to anything he pleased—a Protectorate or a 
Crown. The latter was the only reason likely to affect Charles ; 
but what he did was, in fact, merely a concession to the clamours 
of the clergy. We believe the loyalty of Hobbes was unim- 
padanha, monevey easy it might be to put an ugly construction 
‘on his words. Clarendon, it is true, tells a queer tale. He 
says, that he himself asked Hobbes, ‘Why he would publish 
such doctrine?’ and that the latter, ‘after a discourse between 
jest and earnest,’ said, ‘ The truth is, I have a mind to go home. 
—View, p. 8. We have no doubt that the whole was a piece of 
harmless mystification. It was time, however, for him to seek 
an asylum. An attempt was made to seize him by the satellites 
of Rome. Fortunately he escaped to England, and spent 1652 
in London, amidst the society of Harvey, Selden, Cowley, 
Vaughan, and Scarborough—society a prince might envy, though 
few princes could so well enjoy. Paithfal to his old tutor and 
friend, the Earl of Devonshire received him into his family the 
following year, and under such auspices his studies flourished. 
In this retreat we shall leave the youthful old man for a time, and 
turn our attention to those writings which have made his name 
ever memorable. That we still think of them, and that 
terity is likely to do so, shows to what depth, and with what 
igour and manifold tenacity, the roots of his existence struck 
into the foundations of society. 
Whoever treats politics as a science, must solve problems as 
different from those of mechanics as man differs from matter. 
He has to deal with the soul of the world—the real anima mundi 
of thought and passion—that sets in motion the mass of living 
men. His first work, therefore, is to take a sound and compre- 
hensive view of human nature. He may invert this order, and 
first shape his government ; but, in so doing, he violates method, 
and is necessarily driven to make facts square with his system. 
Whether Hobbes was really chargeable with this inversion in his 
mental development we do not know. From his comprehen- 
siveness and logical consistency, we should think otherwise. He 
‘was too attentive to the sequence of propositions to overlook his 
minor premise. In his Computatio he tells us, that this usually 
comes before the major. It does so here.* He saw what his plan 
required, and knew the materials of the edifice he was about to 
raise. And though the centre of the structure—the political 
portion of his scheme—was first visible, the real entrance to it 
was through winding passages, already built and covered in, and 
* E.g. Man is a selfish and ferocious animal: now—all creatures of such pro- 
pensities require to be put under absolute power ; ergo, &c. 
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in which he himself was not likely to be lost. It is true, that 
his book, De Cive, was published before the treatise on Human 
Nature, but the latter work was an earlier composition. It is 
dedicated to a branch of the illustrious house of Cavendish— 
the Earl of Newcastle—who was governor to the Prince of 
Wales, and by him, after the restoration, raised to a dukedom. 
The date of the dedication is May 9th, 1640. In it, how- 
ever, the author says, ‘ The principles * * are those which here- 
‘ tofore I have acquainted your lordship withal in private dis- 
* course, and whiek by your command I have here put into a 
method.’ 

And thus the work begins. ‘ The true and perspicuous explica- 
‘ tion of the elements of laws natural and politic (which is my pre- 
‘ sent scope) dependeth upon the knowledge of what is human na- 
‘ ture, what is body politic, and what it is we call a law’ &c. We 
see, therefore, that the first question which Hobbes discusses is, 
What sort of a being is man? ‘The answer to this inquiry we are to 
gather from his writings. Before, however, giving this, there is 
one other point worthy of consideration—How and whence did 
he acquire his thoughts? What was his method of investiga- 
tion? Des Cartes had, several years before the time we speak 
of, told men to look within, and to scrutinize ideas in their own 
souls. In 1641, he published his Meditations, and Hobbes su 
plied the third set of objections to that celebrated work. 
these he persisted in restricting the term idea to the objects of 
sense—‘ aux images des choses materielles dépeintes en la fan- 
‘ taisie corporelle—as Des Cartes complains, whereas the latter 
included likewise the modes of thinking that are born with us. 
If, however, we drop for the present this notable word—the 
abuse of which, now-a-days, Plato execrates from the spheres— 
and inquire whither Hobbes directed his thoughts, in order to 
understand human nature, we shall find that, in one sense, he and 
the French philosopher drew from the same fountain. There is a 
sentence in the opening of his Elementa Philosophie, published 
in 1655, which, standing by itself, would be quite to the heart of 
a Transcendentalist, though by no means consistent with other 
passages of his writings. 

* Every man brought philosophy, that is, natural reason, into the 
* world with him.’ One would suppose this to imply a set of 
fixed laws, and that no quarrel with a word, to which he had 
attached an arbitrary sense, would allow him to suffocate a 
favourite child, at whose birth ‘the morning stars’ might have 
made music. How far he did so will appear in the sequel. 
Meanwhile we make another quotation, which will show not only 
that Hobbes knew where to find philosophy, but that he also 
well understood its object. 
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‘ There is a saying much usurped of late, that wisdome is acquired 
not by reading of books but men. .... But there is another saying 
not of late understood, by which they might learn truly to read one 
another if they would take the pains; and that is, Nosce teipsum, Read 
thyself: which was meant... . to teach us that for the similitude of 
the thoughts and passions of one man to the thoughts and passions of 
another, whosoever looketh into himself, and considereth what he doth 
when he does think, opine, reason, hope, feare, §c., and upon what 
grounds; he shall thereby read and know what are the thoughts and 
passions of all other men upon the like occasions. I say the similitude 
of passions which are the same in all men—desire, feare, Sc., not the 
similitude of the objects of the passions, which are things desired, 
Seared, &c.: for these the constitution individuall, and particular edu- 
cation do so vary, and they are so easy to be kept from our knowledge, 
that the characters of man’s heart, blotted and confounded as they are, 
with dissembling, lying, counterfeiting, and erroneous doctrines, are 
legible only to him that searcheth hearts. And though by men’s 
actions wee do discover their designe sometimes; yet to do it without 


comparing them with our own, and distinguishing all circumstances, | 


by which the case may come to be altered, is to decypher without a 
key, and be for the most part deceived, by too much trust or by too 
much diffidence; as he that reads, is himself a good or evill man. 

‘ But let one man read another by his actions never so perfectly, it 
serves him only with his acquaintance, which are but few. He that 
is to govern a whole nation must read in himself not this or that par- 
ticular man, but mankind: which though it be hard to do, harder than to 
learn any language or science; yet when I shall have set down my own 
reading orderly, and perspicuously, the pains left another will be onely 
to consider, if he also find not the same in himself. For this kind of 
doctrine admitteth no other demonstration. —Leviathan, Introduction. 

The whole p: e is an admirable text for the expositor of 
human nature. Hobbes, therefore, is going to find out prin- 
ciples, to make an analysis of the faculties and passions of man- 
kind, in order that hereafter, by a synthetical process, he may 
build up a political edifice, under the shadow of which men 
shall dwell in peace. At present, with introverted eyes, we are 
to engage in the work of self-inspection. 

‘ Man’s nature is the sum of his natural faculties and powers, as the 
faculties of nutrition, motion, .... sense, reason, &c., and are con- 
tained in the definition of man, under these words, animal and rational. 
Of the powers of the mind there be two sorts, cognitive.... and 
motive. —Human Nature, c. 1. 

This division he intends to embrace the energies of thought 
and action,—the faculties by which we receive knowledge, and 
the appetites which stimulate to exertion. Making ourselves, 
therefore, the object of thought, we discover that we have 
notions, alias cognitions, of animals, trees, minerals, stars, &c. 
Now how were these notions acquired? Omitting, just now, 
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the answer of Hobbes, we give what a better philosophy has 
taught us. We are indebted for them to 
ception is the immediate knowledge of external objects. The 
books, the inkstand, the pens, the paper, the shed, the garden, 
the tulips that are before me, I see, which is only another name 
for an act of consciousness that is as certain as my own being, 
and co-exists in one and the same absolute conviction. A per- 
cipient—man—supposed, light is merely the condition of their 
visibility. 

The reader who is in love with antiquity will complain that 
we are fallen on the dog-days of philosophy, and are making the 
world look dry. The ancient doctrine on this subject had in it 
the elements of poetry. Greek mythology did not people 
nature more richly than Greek metaphysics peopled the mind. 
Its tenants were ethereal forms, that easel ont sunbeams and 
depicted themselves in the soul, as the heavens and flowery 
fields are seen in the bosom of an ample lake. The compre- 
hensible is not always the most poetical; and, therefore, for our 
own private behoof, we are content to ignore criticism, when we 
are told, that at a Christmas dinner in a peripatetic hall, during 
the middle ages, sensible species, of a sylph-like slenderness, to 
which Mr. Dickens’ shapes are gross, floating through the 
visual and other portals, would have found their way into the 
mind by the gentlest motion; and there, ere we sat down 
actually to discuss what was before us, have given a preliminary 
feast to the imagination. We confess, in this view, to a sort of 
regret in losing them. Alas, the poetry of the Stagirite and the 
dance of philosophical fairies are no more! In the extinction of 
these Hobbes took an active part. They, however, had their 
revenge ; for in casting them off as absurd, he only supplanted 
one absurdity by another. 


‘ To know,’ says he, ‘the natural cause of sense is not very neces- 
sary to the business now in hand. Nevertheless, to fill each part of 
my present method, I will briefly deliver the same in this place. The 
cause of sense is the external body or object, which presseth the organ 
proper to each sense either immediately or mediately; which pressure, 
by the mediation of nerves and other strings and membranes of the 
body, continued inwards to the brain, is that which men call sense, 
and consisteth, as to the eye, in a light, or colour figured; to the ear 
in a sound, &c.; all which qualities, called sensible, are, in the object 
that causeth them, but so many several motions of the matter by which 
it presseth our organs diversely. Neither in us that are pressed, are 
they anything else but divers motions, for motion produceth nothing but 
motion.’ —Leviathan, Pt. I. ch. i. 


As our sensations originate in this mechanical way, so our 
ideas are solely the imagery and representations of the qualities of 
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external objects—‘ an apparition unto us of the motion, agitation, 
§ or alteration which the object worketh in the brain or spirits, or 
some internal substance of the head. —Human Nature, Ch. ii. 

We need not say that all this is gratuitous assumption. No 
one can tell how thought is produced. The old maxim—nothing 
can act where it is not—is here put into a new shape. Hobbes 
was, however, already too closely imbedded in materialism, to 
throw on this subject the light of sound speculation. He was 
hunting after the physical causes of ideas, presuming that all 
causes were of this description. All the aliment of the mind, in 
his view, was taken up from external nature by a set of intellec- 
tual absorbents, whose mysterious laws, however, were not to 
come into notice from first to last ; and all the phenomena of the 
intellect he would reduce to a single force, identifying in kind 
the thinking and the digestive process, and rendering it possible, 
with a transparent automaton, to show ‘the cause of the coher- 
ence of one conception to another’ with quite as much ease as 
the peristaltic motion. 

e have therefore, according to this theory, nothing but 
Sancy, the image and apparition in the brain,—‘ imagination being 
. a ner remaining, and by little and little decaying from 
and after the aet of sense ;’ and we have nothing more. What 
becomes then of the certainty of knowledge? What right have 
we to go beyond the sphere of our own ‘sensations and their 
feeble representatives? We have no right whatever. From this 
point, therefore, first, Berkeley annihilated a material world, 
and next, Hume annihilated the Deity who had been reverently 
left by the Bishop to regulate the phantasmagoria of existence,— 
the grand spectral illusion of the universe. And in our opinion, 
when doubt had gone so far, the latter was of the two the more 
consequent. 

Contemporaneous, therefore, with the decease of sensible and 
intelligible species was the rise—that is, in vigorous germina- 
tion—of the doctrine, We know only our own sensations, leaving us 
no outlet into objective nature. Man was shut up to his thoughts, 
and if he created a philosophy of the mind, it could never pass 
into outward being, and affirm the existence of either the world 
or God. While the elief of mankind, both as to the one and 
the other, might remain untouched, which is not the present in- 
quiry—the strict logical consequences of the above position keep 
us within ourselves; make even causality a notion; and leave us, 
if our logic be more potent than our conscience, nothing what- 
ever that transcends mental experience. Everything in this case 
becomes purely subjective, and all man can do as to psychology, 
is to grope about and classify the objects in his cave. 
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‘Hence it followeth, that whatsoever accidents or qualities our 
senses make us think there be in the world, they be no¢ there, but are 
seeming and apparitions only. The things that really are in the world 
without us are those motions by which these seemings are caused.’— 
Human Nature, Ch. ii. 


Here, however, is the pinch. Grant only a seeming—how to 
know a reality? Grant a reality—that is, an immediate external 
= of knowledge—how to know only a seeming? The latter 
belonged to his analysis, indeed both, for he postulates outward 
existence, which, therefore, we must know, if the postulate be 
just. The more rigid spirit of the present day would be out- 
raged by the easy air with which the author jumps the broad 
chasm which divides him from actual nature. 

1. ‘ By sight we have a conception or image composed of colour 
and figure,’—that is, a thought or idea of the one and the other. 

2. This image or conception is ‘but an apparition unto us 
. «+. Of motion in the brain. —Human Nature, Ch. ii. 

3. * There are of knowledge two kinds, whereof one is know- 
‘ ledge of fact, the other, of the consequence of one affirmation to 
‘another. The former is nothing else but Sense and Memory, and 
‘is Absolute Knowledge ; the latter is called Science, and is condi- 
* tional.’—Leviathan, Ch. ix. 

Thus seemings give realities. Science, it must be confessed, 
treads here on ‘shadowy ground,’ and is somewhat brought 
down from that eminence of certainty on which it was the 
delight of Hobbes to enthrone her. The truth, however, is, that 
his analysis is at fault. A world of appearances is a world of 
dissolving views, in which absolute knowledge is an impossibility. 
Divine suilesagh » in chase of it here, is in chase of a phantom. 
It is Laodamia’s love and lot. 

‘ Forth sprang the impassioned queen her lord to clasp ; 
Again that consummation she essayed ; 
But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp, 
As often as that eager grasp is made.’ 

We have dwelt thus far on the theory of perception held by 
Hobbes, on account of the serious extent to which it affects his 
speculations. With him everything has its perenne, and thus 
he reasons :—‘ Ail evidence is conception ; all conception is ima- 
gination ’—‘ motion in the brain ’"—‘ and proceedeth from sense ;’ 
therefore, as to spirits, ‘itis not possible by natural means only 
to come to knowledge of so much as that there are such things.’ 
—Human Nature, Ch. xi. 

This is true, admitting his definition of ideas, but equally true 
on these grounds, that we cannot know our own personal identity, 
for of which sense is it the object? Now, as we have seen, it 
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must be either sense or science, an image or an inference: it is 
neither ;—not the former, for what is its prototype ?—not the 
latter, for it is pre-supposed in every act and inference ; there- 
fore it is not possible, by natural means, nor by logic, to know 
that there is any such thing. 

The change that has taken place in the doctrine of perception 
has resulted from a more correct view of those facts which have 
daily and hourly reappeared in the soul, ever since man, with 
his five senses, ical imself in contact with matter. The con- 
sciousness of the species is one. The difference produced by 
climate is’ only fractional, or rather is nothing to the purpose in 
a question relating to the uniformity of the percipient faculty 
from age to age. 

But man has other powers. He remembers the mountain, the 
cave, the spring, and the valley which he has once seen; he 
learns also the signs of rain and frost, of flowers and fruit; he 
has a variety of emotions in the contemplation of what is great 
and lovely; he discovers by degrees what is useful or pernicious 
to himself and others:—all of which, and much more, might 
have existed in a speechless world—a thing untold save by ex- 
pressive gesticulation. 

_ This earth might have been one vast asylum for the deaf and 
dumb,—voiceless from the equator to the poles. Instead of this, 
language was born with mankind. It was a great, harmonizing 
influence from the first, and no one can exaggerate its value. 
The heroic ages—its legacy—were a recitation. ‘ Winged words’ 
celebrated the deeds of gods and men; and Mnemosyne, the 
mother of the Muses, engaged the winds of heaven in her’ser- 
vice; and sent the name of Homer to distant lands and times, 
on the vocal undulations of music and of song. Now, was oral 
communication the gift of God, or an invention? Hobbes has a 
touch, quite in his own way, upon this subject. 


‘The passions of man as they are the beginning of voluntary mo- 
tions; so are they the beginning of speech, which is motion of the 
tongue. —Human Nature, Ch. v. 


Every one knows how much the feelings have to do with 
utterance, and therefore we quote the passage mainly as an 
amusing instance of the pertinacity with which we are reminded 
of the grand expository principle of natural phenomena. <A 
stammerer, however, oP find that he had something else to do 
besides moving his tongue, if he wished to remedy a defective 
articulation. tt might be enough for Gideon’s three hundred 


when once they got their mouths to the water; but however 
it may pass as an explanation of lapping, or, in Johnsonian 
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phrase, ‘feeding by quick reciprocations of the tongue,’ it is 
wholly inadequate to explain the faculty of speech. 

Ten years after, he returned to this question, and showed by 
the more elevated tone of his language, that the prolonged study 
of it had excited in him a slight swell of admiration. 


‘The most noble and profitable invention of all other was that of 
speech, consisting of names or appellations and their connexion; 
whereby men register their thoughts; recal them when they are past; 
and also declare them one to another for mutual utility and conversa- 
tion; without which there had been amongst men, neither common- 
wealth, nor society, nor contract, nor peace, no more than amongst 
lions, bears, and wolves. The first author of speech was God himself, 
that instructed Adam how to name such creatures as he presented to 


his sight; for the Scripture goeth no farther in this matter. —Leviathan, 
Pt. I. ch. iv. 


We are obliged to doubt every religious acknowledgment which 
Hobbes makes; and especially when it comes to us in the way of 
scriptural allusion. Had he, however, in this case, fully believed 
his words, the connecting of mmr with a peculiar provision for 
it by the Author of Nature would have been not only the most 
scriptural, but the most philosophical hypothesis. Only dig deep 
enough, and it is, in reality, as wise to talk of the zmvention of 
handling, walking, seeing, hearing, and smelling, as it is of the 
invention of speaking. The senses are no more natural to man 
than speech. It is an energy that bursts forth at the dawn of 
rational existence, and is its child, embodying even in its infancy 
a decision on the great problemsof life. General grammar bespeaks 
a me and a not me,—the subjective and the objective; and iden- 
tity, freedom, duty, God, are marvellously blended with the 
earliest state of language, long ere man thought of abstract truth, 
or speculated on the ultimate a which lay at the basis of 
even the very first assent or doubt that ever fell from his lips. 

The power of verbal utterance in facilitating the operations of 
the mind is very great, but perhaps the reader will be hardly 
prepared to regard speech as the parent of reason, rather than its 
offspring. This, however, is the theory of Hobbes. 


‘When a man reasoneth, he doth nothing else but conceive a sum 
total from addition of parcels, or conceive a remainder, from sub- 
traction of one sum from another,’ &c. ‘ Reason is nothing but 
reckoning.’ 

‘ By this it appears that reason is of, as sense and memory, born 
with us; nor gotten by experience only, as prudence is; but attayned 
by industry: first, in apt imposing of names; and, secondly, by getting 
a good and orderly method in proceeding from the elements which are 
names to assertions made by connexion of one of them to another,’ &c. 
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‘ Children therefore are not endued with reason at all, till they have 
attained the use of speech: but are called reasonable creatures for the 
possibility apparent of having the use of reason in time to come.’— 
Leviathan, Pt. I. ch. v. 

Had the Abbé Sicard been alive when this was penned, he 
would have told the writer that the old definition—admitted by 
himself—of man as a rational animal, involved something more 
than an articulating, or even calculating machine—for an idiot 
may speak, and a madman may reckon—and that his celebrated 
Sourd-Muet, Massieu, had no small claim to the ancient classi- 
fication. 

Here, indeed, is the confusion we so frequently meet with, in 
which Reason is identified in kind with ees a Nothing 
can be more fatal to a sound analysis of the faculties of the 
mind. The latter process is, in fact, a subordinate operation, dig- 
nified by the subject on which it is employed. But the existence 
of a will, the capacity for religion, the immediate recognition of 
right and wrong, in motive and affection,—distinguishing vice 
and virtue as such,—are among the chief characteristics of 
Reason, to which mere argumentative power, and even that of 
generalization, must bow the knee. Some degree of perplexity, 
as to the use of this important term, is occasioned by the verb 
to reason, which signifies to argue; to infer consequences from 
given premisses ; but it is into these premisses, these primitive 
truths, that we must look, if we want to find out what is the 
highest power in man, of which we speak, and duly to estimate its 
transcendant authority. ‘ Reason,’ says Coleridge, ‘is the power 
* of universal and necessary convictions; the source and substance 
of truths above sense, and having their evidence in themselves.’ — 
Aids, p. 218, 1st Ed. 

Hobbes had no faith in such convictions, and discarded all 
such illumination. Still he slips once; and notwithstanding all 
the efficacy he has ascribed to speech, allows that a man may 
arrive at necessary truth without it. 
‘ For example, a man that hath no use of speech at all, (such as is 
born and remains perfectly deaf and dumb,) if he set before his eyes a 
triangle, and by it two right angles, he may by meditation compare 
and find that the three angles of that triangle are equal to those two 
right angles that stand by it. But if another triangle be shown him, 
different in shape from the former, he cannot know, without a new 
labour, whether the three angles of that also be equal to the same. 
But he that hath the use of words, when he observes that such equality 
was consequent, not to the length of the sides, nor to any other par- 
ticular thing in his triangle, but only to this, that the sides were 
straight and the angles three, and that that was all for which he named 
it a triangle, will boldly conclude universally, that such equality of angles 
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is in all triangles whatsoever, and register his invention in these 
general terms, every triangle hath its three angles equal to two right 
angles.’ —Leviathan, Pt. I. ch. iv. 

The observation, according to this, is prior to the naming, an 
exercise to which a deaf and dumb man, in the use of reason 
and eyesight, is equally competent, and by no means likely to 
lose his conclusion, because he has not the talking man’s mode of 
registration. 

e shall hereafter see that Hobbes, in one sense, attached far 
too much, in another, far too little, importance to language, and 
was the victim of his ultra-nominalism. His own well-known 
maxim, that ‘ words are the counters of wise men, and the money 
of fools,’ was not enough to make him separate the precious from 
the vile. 

When he asserts that ‘ perspicuous words are the light of human 
minds,’ the important problem to solve is—what is the light of 


the words? Being for the most part arbitrary signs, and each. 


nation having its own, translation becomes possible only upon 
the ground of something impersonal,—the thought, sentiment, 
truth, demonstration, under every change of symbols, standing the 
same. 

If, therefore, they show man where to plant his footsteps in 
the path of scientific research, who gave them this power, and 
from what luminary do they receive their beams? From the 
necessary forms of thought; from an antecedent reason, ever 
evolving itself in history, poetry, philosophy; in all the principles 
of taste and beauty that reign over sculpture, painting and the 
other arts—the esthetics of the soul—which exist as truly there 
as did music in the infant Mozart, long ere, beguiled by some 
mysterious power, he sang his Reguiem, and was borne on its 
melting strains, while its echoes were floating around him, away 
into ‘ the valley of the shadow of death.’ 

Hobbes, we see, inverts this order, or rather will know nothing 
about it, and thus is evidently pocketing the ‘counters’ and letting 
the gold slip through his fingers. In every instance in which our 
primary beliefs are denied, the grandest province of truth is struck 
out of the chart of knowledge, and man is reduced to a state of 
dependence ‘seemings’ and ‘ apparitions.’ 

Ton specch, the invention of letters, and reasoning—under all 


of which heads there are many admirable observations in con- 
nexion with ‘ the powers cognitive-—the course of analysis 
leads to ‘ the interior beginnings of voluntary motions, commonly 
called the passions, and the speeches by which they are expressed.’ 
The school to which Hobbes belonged, and his favourite doc- 
trine of motion, may lead us to expect a somewhat mechanical 
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account of love, hate, good, evil, aversion, and desire, with all 
other affections and qualities of a similar description. In these 
lie some of the deepest springs of moral feeling. The whole 
character of ethical science depends on the source to which we 
trace the emotions. There can be only two views of good and 
evil. The one, that moral qualities are immutable ; os 
the perfection of the Deity, lying at the basis of his laws, an 
imposing unalterable obligations on his minis ee creatures: the 
other, that no such qualities exist and no such obligations, that 
objects are merely pleasurable or painful, and that good and evil 
are consequently as variable as the appetites of men. The latter 
is the doctrine we are taught throughout these volumes. 

‘In the eighth section of the second chapter is showed, that con- 
ceptions and apparitions are nothing really but motion in some in- 
ternal substance of the head; which motion not stopping there, but 
proceeding to the heart, of necessity must there either help or hinder 
the motion which is called vital; when it helpeth, it is called delight, 
contentment, or pleasure, which is nothing really but motion about the 
heart, as conception is nothing but motion in the head, and the objects 
that cause it are called pleasant or delightful, &c. The same delight, 
with reference to the object, is called Jove: but when such motion 
weakeneth or hindereth the vital motion, then it is called pain, and in 
relation to that which causeth it, hatred, &c. 

‘Every man, for his own part, calleth that which pleaseth and is 
delightful to himself, good, and that evil which displeaseth him; inso- 
much that while every man differeth from other in constitution, they 
differ also from one another concerning the common distinction of good 
and evil. Nor is there any such thing as absolute goodness con- 
sidered without relation; for even the goodness which we apprehend 
in God Almighty is His goodness to us.—Human Nature, Ch. vii. 


The way to support this theory—one destructive of all morality 
—is to disregard the most solemn convictions of the mind, to 
dwell on the lower passions and on the variety of outward objects 
which men pursue in life. A little deeper insight into the matter 
would exhume some common principles of right and wrong, even 
from the dregs of society. I has happened in this question as 
in languages. By marking only their diversities, comparative 
philology did not grow, and the brotherhood of tongues was 
unknown. Thus also the seeming contradictions of some moral 
principle or law in the varying customs of nations, have been 
aggravated ; without at all inquiring into the extent to which 
superstition, &c., may modify an original sentiment. Most of the 
phenomena in this perverted form attest a religious sensibility, 
which has been spoiled by craft and sin; and thus rest at length 
on the very law which is asserted not to exist. Let phenomenal 
diversity be given up for an inquiry into the fountain of good and 
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evil, right and wrong, noble and ignoble, kind and unkind, bene- 
volent and malicious, truth and falsehood : and, allowance bein 
made for a diseased state of feeling, as for bad health amidst 
malaria, it will be found that these judgments imply antecedent 
susceptibilities of moral discrimination, partially or more fully 
developed in all, without which man would never have advanced 
beyond the mere elementary distinctions of pleasure and pain. 
The word ought would never have existed. 

When goodness is thus reduced to anything whatever for which 
a man has an inclination, it will be no matter of surprise that the 
will should be ranged under the category of appetite. The 
reader's own consciousness will tell him whether or not his 
volitions are regulative of his desires, or whether they are one 
and the same affection of the mind. 

‘ In Deliberation, the last appetite or aversion immediately adhering 
to the action, or to the omission thereof, is that we call the will; the 
act (not the faculty) of willing. And beasts that have deliberation, 
must necessarily also have will. .... Will, therefore, is the last ap- 
petite in deliberating.’ —Leviathan, Pt. I. ch. vi. 

Any such faculty he denies, and has, therefore, very properly 

conferred a will on beasts; who, if it be what he says, have as 
sound a claim to such dignity as Socrates or Saint Paul. Suppose, 
now, the tenth commandment to condemn a man’s habit of feel- 
ing, and that, after a severe struggle, he triumphs over his pro- 
pensities; this stern authority of conscience, according to the 
definition here given, becomes identical in kind with the base 
appetite which it restrains. The essential distinction between 
ng and evil being denied, he merely substitutes one pleasure 
or another. Such, and with such abuse of language, is the 
reading of the inmost thoughts that Hobbes and his followers 
would pass off upon us for a profound analysis of the interior be- 
ginnings of voluntary motions. 

While Hobbes was staying at Paris, he entered on the question 
of Liberty and Necessity with Bramhall, afterwards Archbishop 
of Armagh, and gave a distinct statement of his views in a letter 
to the Marquess of Newcastle, published 1654; which, with 
the Treatise on Human Nature and the ‘ De Corpore Politico,’ 
composed the Tripos,—a three-legged stool for the utterance of 
portentous oracles to mankind ; and aptly placed, like the ancient 
one, over sulphurous exhalations, though perhaps from a deeper 
pit. The general principle of all his reasoning on this point is 
contained in the following extracts :— 

‘ Nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from the action of some 
other immediate agent without itself. And, therefore, when first a 


man hath an appetite or will to something to which immediately before 
NO, XI. N 
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he had no appetite nor will, the cause of his will is not the will itself, 
but something else, not in his own disposing. So that, whereas it is 
out of controversy, that of voluntary actions, the will is the necessary 
cause, and by this which is said the will is also caused by other things 
whereof it disposeth not, it followeth that voluntary actions have all of 
them necessary causes, and therefore are necessitated.’—Letter, &c. 

‘Man can have no passion, nor appetite to anything of which 
appetite God’s will is not the cause.’—Leviathan, Pt. IL. ch. xxi. 

‘ Appetite, fear, hope, and the rest of the passions are not called 
voluntary; for they proceed not from but are the will, and the will is 
not voluntary: for a man can no more say he will will, than he will 
will will, and so make an infinite repetition of the word will, which is 
absurd and insignificant.—Human Nature, ch. xii. 


If any, therefore, ask what is meant by the use of the term 
voluntary, it is merely ‘freedom from impediment’ in the per- 
formance of what is thus necessarily chosen; and, in this manner, 
liberty and necessity of action unite precisely as in a stream 
of water that flows in a falling channel. The illustrations which 
he employs are mostly of this kind, and reduce the freedom of 
man to the very same law as that of an atmospheric railroad— 
irresistible impulse behind, and a vacuum in front. 

The great og which perplexes religious necessitarians, 
is to elucidate the ultimate distinction between physical and 
metaphysical necessity, and consequently to explain the nature 
of morality, and the foundations of moral law. Should this 
distinction be denied—as it was by Hobbes, who resolved all 
vices and virtues into motion—logic is inexorable, and knows 
but one cause, properly speaking, in the universe. Nay, even 
here it does not pause, but carries its iron sceptre into the 
dominion and very bosom of the Deity. There were reasons, | , 
that is, motives, for the divine conduct, and, in the then view of the | ] 
supreme mind, such conduct was necessary. Moreover, as He is | | 
self-existent—no more easy conception to us than self-determina- 
tion—he cannot be otherwise than absolutely perfect; and 
therefore, in any objective good he may originate, the above 
reasoning will give optimism as the result. hatever is is best. 
Again :— Motion is justly considered a proof of a deity; and, as 
long as it continues, it is one form of divine operation. Thought 
is intellectual action, and is equally dependent on the Creator. 
He being, therefore, the primordial source of all activity—unless 

ou postulate free agency to account for sin—fatalism is the 
feoeianite consequence. The original impulse in nature and in 
man involved all the expanding circles of thought and action 
that, from the dawn of time to the present hour, have spread 
throughout the universe. Millions of minds and worlds beat § ¢ 
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with these pulsations, but their common centre is the living God. 
A wise destiny, therefore, rules all things, and nought but good 
can exist. 

We have made these observations as applicable to the ground 
on which the question of liberty and necessity is here brought 
before us. Hobbes presumes that a volition is a phenomenon of 
nature. ‘This is to bee the very point at issue, and to settle it 
by his own arbitrary classification. We think his success is on 
a par with his notorious pretensions to the quadrature of the 
circle. And moreover, we are of opinion that logic is as little 
likely to decide the one, as the axioms of Euclid the other. 
Kant judged wisely in removing it to a totally different province. 
Without dreaming, therefore, of ever answering the necessarian ; 
convinced that each party must presume the whole question in 
his data ; we fall back upon our faith, that ‘ conscience—practical 
‘reason if you please—demands the freedom of man, as a pos- 
‘ tulate, ere he can be regarded as the possible object or subject 
‘ of moral law.’ There is in this maxim a philosophical depth and 
verity which comes home to us; and, satisfied with it, we leave 
the logical advocates of free will to get necessarians, who have 
their eyes open, to grant them that beautiful fact spontaneity, and 
the logical advocates of necessity to get libertarians, equall 
awake, to grant them the ugly concession, that all things, bot 
mind and matter, range under one common mechanism of cause 
and effect, and then to argue the question. Whoever succeeds, 
in either case, has impaled his victim. He has his pound of 


flesh in the bond, and may claim the blood too. If he be a ~ 


metaphysical Shylock, he will have ample satisfaction. 

Moral distinctions and a will having disappeared, there can be 
no occupation for a conscience. Our readers will, however, guess 
long ere they divine its elementary state, and discover what it 
becomes under the power of analysis. 


‘It is either science or opinion which we commonly mean by the 
word conscience ; for men say that such and such a thing is true, in, 
or upon their conscience; which they never do when they think it 
doubtful; and therefore they know or think they know it to be true. 
But men when they say things upon their conscience are not, there- 
fore, presumed certainly to know the truth of what they say. It 
remaineth, then, that that word is used by them that have an opinion, 
not only of the truth of the thing, but also of their knowledge of it, 
to which the truth of the proposition is consequent. Conscience, I 
therefore define to be opinion of evidence. —Human Nature, ch. vi. 


We doubt whether any culprit, from Cain downwards, ever 
dreamt of this definition. Had it only flashed across the imagina- 
tion of Catiline and his band of profligates, of Felix when before 
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Paul, or of the wretches who fell under the lash of Juvenal and 
Tacitus, with what infinite delight would they have announced 
the discovery that conscience is a calf. This, however, was re- 
served for a later age. They knew not the genius of their own 
language. 

‘ When two or more men know of one and the same fact, they are 
said to be conscious of it one to another; which is as much as to know 
it together. Afterwards, men made use of the same word metaphori- 
cally for the knowledge of their own secret facts and secret thoughts, 
and therefore it is rhetorically said, that the conscience is a thousand 
witnesses. —Leviathan, Pt. I. ch. vii. 

At the first touch of this philological wand, crimes vanish; the 
Furies assume a placid, aisle look; no avenging spirit haunts 
the guilty; but, by an etymological virtue, to which Medusa’s 
head was nothing, all that has ever been visited by remorse, 
punished by God, and deemed base by man, is resolved into 
opinion of evidence, or into matter of private intelligence! The 
a indicated here and carried out in the ‘ Diversions of 

urley,’ is what is meant by the ultra-nominalism of Hobbes. 
Even on the old question of the schools, the ridicule poured 
on the doctrine of the realists, that besides Aristides and 
Cato, and all other men, there is ‘something which we call man, 
viz., man in general,’—has led us to forget that universal terms 
have still a foundation in nature. They are conceptions, it is true, 
but they rest upon a collection of qualities which are embodied 
in each of the species. In reality, there is no individual nature 
about aman. He may be a dwarf or a giant, a hunch-back or 
an Apollo Belvidere, and he will be known and distinguished by 
these marks, but his nature is not an individuality. It is the 
incorporation of that common idea which embraces the essentials 
of each and all of the human race; the general form which 
is realized in every particular example, and the only possible 
basis of scientific classification. There are sorts in nature, and 
sorting in all that man does. He never makes the sort, he merely 
recognises the fact of its existence. No extent to which he ma 
believe in the subjective character of the laws of the understand - 
ing can destroy the differences of external objects, as the un- 
alterable consciousness of every moment. It is the same with 
resemblances. The conditions of my nature exist in every man; 
those of my individuality, only in myself. The former make me 
human. It is, however, to a matter of far greater consequence 
than that of general names that we at present refer. Ultra- 
nominalism is the bane of morals and of moral philosophy. It 
Specially consists in evacuating the most important terms in law, 
ethics, and religion, of everything beyond a conventional import. 
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It denounces and labours to undermine the principle, that moral 
attributes, existing in intelligent beings, are the antecedents and 
ground-work of attributives, which rightly describe or mark their 
character. We have already given one example in the gross and 
selfish view which Hobbes takes of ‘goodness.’ Another, taken 
from his tabular view of science, is as follows :—‘ Consequences 
from Speech. In contracting, the science of Just and Unjust.’ 

All law, therefore, becomes exclusively positive. Moral law 
can have no possible foundation. Where this view of the philo- 
sophy of language is carried out, God himself becomes an ab- 
straction, and retains only a nominal existence. Against every 
such system reason and realism equally protest. They assert 
the principle we have announced, and affirm that benevolence is 
one and the same quality to all holy beings in creation. The 
Apostle Paul and the philanthropist Howard, in cherishing the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, aimed at a moral assimilation to its great 
pattern. Love to man brought him from Heaven. His incar- 
nation did not make i¢ different from what it was when he was 
in the bosom of the Father. It is not simply relative to human 
faculties, any more than it is simply a name; but is immutable, 
varying in its operations according to its objects. We, therefore, 
know moral qualities in their own absolute nature; and the 
goodness which our highest powers accredit and recognise, is 
goodness likewise to all rational existence. These views are, in 
the philosophy of Hobbes, so much delusion and absurdity. He 
speaks, and they disappear, as by diabolical enchantment. 

‘ Words, and consequently the attributes of God, have their significa- 
tion by agreement and constitution of men, &c.’—Leviathan, Pt. IL. 


ch. xxxi. 
» The only important question—Is there anything that necessi- 
tates the guna rae here shuffled out of ee If, however, 
all nations call the rainbow beautiful, we infer some common 
sense of as And though languages are thus far arbitrary 
that one will do, in many respects, as well as another, yet the 
laws and conceptions of the mind are one. We reject the 
assumption that we have no knowledge of God, and the conse- 
uent impiety that we fashion him according to our fancy. 
ords are an effect, not a cause. What justice, goodness, 
— signify, must be known, before these abstract terms are 
formed and known in a just, good, and truthful being, or by an 


intuitive perception of their nature and obligation. Ultra-nomi- 
— is a barefaced denial of the moral consciousness of man- 
ind. 
We have now detailed the chief points of the reply which 
Hobbes makes to the question—What sort of a being is man? 
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There is nothing ennobling in his account of the species. Without 
a will to rule his lower nature; equally destitute of a moral 
faculty: establishing good and evil ad libitum, there being no 
immutable principles of either; the creature of absolute ~~ 
‘and dr in chains, not by kindness, but by cupidity ; it fol- 
lows that the character of man is throughout a lone and naked 
selfishness, which moulds all the elements of nature into so many 
instruments of personal gratification. 
‘As each has a similar end, war must ensue. In a chapter 
which treats of the difference of manners, by which he means 
‘ those qualities of mankind that concern their living together in 
ace and unity,’ the great battle of the passions is announced. 
Men is in search of his own happiness, and his unvarying object 
is ‘not to enjoy once only and for one instant of time; but to 
assure for ever the way of his future desire.’ Hence he aims at 
‘ power after power, in order to secure his prior acquisitions.’ 

Here, then, we have arrived ‘at the threshold of Hobbes’ poli- 

tical system ; and before we enter upon it, it may be necessary to 
= a few of his fundamental maxims, by way of explanation. 
e shall do so without much criticism. 
‘First, ‘ All men are by nature equal,’ for as to bodily strength, in 
which men may be thought to differ, ‘ the weakest has strength enough 
to kill the strongest, either by secret machination, or by confederacy 
with others that are in the same danger with himself; and as to the 
faculties of the mind, there is a greater equality amongst men than 
that of strength.’’—Leviathan, Pt. I. ch. xiii. 

If vse teaches anything, it is just the reverse of this position. 
Hero-worship is as old as time; and Nimrod, Samson, and 
Achilles; David, Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Scanderbeg, and 
Napoleon ; the poets, and philosophers, and mathematicians of 
Greece and Italy in all ages; Shakspeare and his equal, Milton ; 
Bacon, and Hobbes himself; indeed, the whole galaxy of war- 
riors, statesmen, metaphysicians, painters, and sculptors, from 
Phidias and Apelles, down to the great masters of recent times ; 
yes, the entire family of genius proclaims its.inherent and original 
superiority,—its right to teach and govern man, and to lead him 
into regions of knowledge and conquest, ‘flowing with milk and 
honey,’ not one foot of which had he possessed unless its guid- 
ance had taken him from eating acorns or making bricks, and 
conducted him through seas and deserts into the better land. 
‘Secondly, ‘ Every man by nature hath right to all things, that is to 
say, to do whatsoever he listeth to whom he listeth, to possess, use, and 
enjoy all things he will and can.’"—De Corpore Politico, Pt. I. ch. i. 
Right he defines to be— 


‘ The liberty each man hath to use his own power, as he will him- 
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self, for the preservation of his own nature; that is to say, of his own 
life; and, consequently, of doing anything which in his own judgment 
and reason he shall conceive to be the aptest means thereto.’ — Leviathan, 
Pt. I. ch. xiv. 
Thirdly. From this equality of nature and right, united with 
= appetites of men, contention is a necessary consequence. 
or 
‘If any two men desire the same thing, which nevertheless they 
cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; and in their way to their 
end* * * endeavour to destroy or subdue one another.’—Levia- 
than, Pt. I. ch, xiii. 
Universal distrust follows, and each man may 


‘ By force or wiles master the persons of all menhecan * * * 
till he see no other power great enough to endanger him.’—Jbid. 

‘Fourthly, ‘ Hereby it is manifest that during the time men live 
without a common power to keep them in awe, they are in that condi- 


The reader has only to throw his imagination into this tumul- 
tuous scene, to think of men and women without union or love, 
and of each man trying to circumvent his neighbour, and he will 
own that the wildest uproar of the elements that was ever raised 
is tame in comparison with a general conflict of the passions, that 
threatens the extinction of mankind in a deluge of blood. A 
state of nature is, according to Hobbes, a state of war. The 
world is in arms. Brotherhood, justice, peace, do not exist. 
The earth is sown with dragon’s teeth. All men dip their 
arrows in poison. Union is unknown. The inhabitants of the 
globe are a set of independent marauders, each of whom scorns 
to own himself inferior to his fellow. To quarrel is their nature, 
and ‘ Competition, diffidence of one another, and glory, are the three 
principal causes of quarrel.’ 

Stimulated by these, human beings become more rapacious 
than vultures, and wild beasts that roam the forest for their prey 

romise better society. Were one placed at a little distance 
Seas this planet, and able to contemplate these tragic scenes, 
throwing their shadows before them, he would be apt to pray, if 
no remedy were discoverable, that heaven would convert the 
habitable world into a solitude, and by letting loose its central fires, 
or breaking up the fountains of the great deep, on whose waters 
no ark should appear, once and for ever put an end to all flesh. 

Perhaps, however, there will be no need of imprecations. We 
can easily see that the great question with men in such a condi- 
tion would be how to escape mutual destruction. Whence, 
then, shall deliverance come? Who shall change this state in 
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which there is ‘ continual fear and danger of violent death ;’ and 
human life is ¢ solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and short?” What 
chance is there of lessening the peril and of lengthening exist- 
ence, when there is as yet no justice among men? 

‘ To this warre of every man against every man this also is conse- 
quent,—that nothing can be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, have there no place. Force and fraud are in 
warre the two cardinall vertues,’ &c.—Jbid. 

In this exigency one would look for a band of Sabine damsels 
to touch the hearts of fathers, husbands, brothers, and friends, 
and thus introduce permanent peace. No; man must solve his 
own problem. Though devoid of all rectitude, he is not blind 
to the comforts of life, and amidst this chaos, his self love arises 
to teach him the true method of political redemption. : 


‘ The passions that encline men to peace are feare of death, desire of 
such things as are necessary to commodious living, and a hope by their 
industry to obtain them. And reason suggesteth convenient articles 
of peace, upon which men may be drawn to agreement.’—Jbid. 
These, therefore, he explains. 

We know of no inconsistency more glaring in the system of 
Hobbes than that which arises from his doctrine of Right and 
Law ; the former allowing a man to do anything, the latter bind- 
ing him to a moral code. He settles and annihilates the morality 
of the laws of nature in one and the same breath, making them 
always oblige in conscience, but notin action: the latter, indeed, 
‘ only when there is security.’ Yet he pronounces them ‘ im- 
mutable and eternal ;’ ‘the true moral philosophy ;’ which is 
* nothing else but the science of what is wes and evil in the con- 
versation and society of mankind.’ (Pt. L, ch. 15.) We are, how- 
ever, deceived ifwe attach any importance to his transcendental 
phraseology, for, in the very next line he tells us that 

* Good and evil are names that signify our appetites and aversions, 
which in different tempers, customes, and doctrines of men, are different.’ 


Presuming, therefore, that ‘private appetite’ is the only 
standard of right and wrong, he yet does, in an extraordin 
way, find in man about twenty maxims on which to build up 
public tranquillity. They themselves, however, have not yet a 
solid footing. 

‘ These dictates of reason men use to call by the name of lawes, but 
improperly; for they are but conclusions or theoremes concerning what 
conduceth to the conservation and defence of themselves, whereas law 
properly is the word of him that by right hath command over others.’ 


Yet being prescribed by reason, they become so far authori- 
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tative that they lead to mutual overtures among mankind. All 
of them feel that peace; laying down their right to all things, 
standing to covenants, cherishing ‘gratitude, justice, equity, 
modesty, mercy; and, in summe, doing to others as they would 
be done to,’ are the prescriptions of nature. With this under- 
standing they are prepared for society. Having depicted their 
danger, Hobbes rescues them from it by pure fiction, making 
them enter into covenant with each other to submit to some 
common power. Rejecting the patriarchal scheme of Filmer, 
and avoiding that of compact between sovereign and subject, as 
well as the extravagant theory of divine right, he supposes an 
agreement among equals to make one or an assembly unequal, 
and to embody in him or in a certain number the collective will 
of all. By this means they attain 


‘ A real unity in one and the same person, made by covenant of 
every man with every man, in such manner as if every man should say 
to every man, J authorize and give up my right of governing my- 
self to this man, or to this assembly of men, on this condition, that thou 
give up thy right to him, and authorize all his actions in like manner.’ 
—Leviathan, Pt. Il. ch. xvii. ¥ 


This surrender is absolute—save of life. Leviathan now 
ascends his throne, and has all the powers to which we have 
previously adverted. He is a king and a priest; hath authority 
jure divino, not in himself and by nature, but by office, to appoint 
pastors and teachers; to baptize subjects, and to consecrate 
temples; and can never forfeit his sovereign right. He can 
break no covenant, because he made none. In fact, the nation 
was not one person to be a party until he became sovereign; and 
if it be said, he made covenants with each and all of them, these 
became void by his sovereignty, as every breach which they can 
allege was their own act in their representative. 


‘ Because every subject is by this institution author of all the actions 
and judgments of the sovereign instituted; it follows that whatsoever 
he doth it can be no injury to any of his subjects; nor ought he to be 
by any of them accused of injustice.’—Leviathan, Pt. II. ch. xviii. 


Such, then, very briefly, is the system which is to make nations 
great and happy. No realist could embody an abstraction with 
more ardent zeal. Whatever interferes with the notion of supreme 
authority—be it parliament or common law, or any mixture in 

overnment—he fiercely denounces. The whole battery of his 
ogic and sophistry, however, is brought to bear upon revelation, 
and upon all religious teachers, as blocking up the way which 
leads to the pinnacle of absolute power. While a common- 
wealth may be ‘weakened’ by the opinion that he who hath the 
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sovereignty is ‘subject to the civil laws,’ there is nothing so 
mischievous in this respect as the doctrine, that ‘ whatsoever a 
man does against his conscience is sinne ;’ and that he owes an 
allegiance to the ‘blessed and only Potentate,’ which no earthly 
authority can contravene. The whole drift, therefore, of the 
third part of the Leviathan is to undermine the Scriptures. 
With a considerable share of biblical reading, so common at that 
time, he reviews the sacred Canon; the signification of the terms 
prophet, church, kingdom of God, heaven, hell, &c. ;—while, by 
the most insidious suggestions, by etymologies—such as ay 
into for inspiration,—and by wresting various s whic 
inculcate obedience to civil rulers, he succeeds in throwing 
ridicule on divine truth, and, at the same time, in seeming to 
equip himself with its armour to fight the battle of Leviathan 
against God. In order to carry him through in triumph, he 
treats lastly of the Kingdom of Darknesse ; overthrows the Pa 
wer; places all education and teaching in the hands of the 
tate; proposes his own writings as the common text-book ; 
and, with extraordinary ingenuity, argues that, since Saul’s 
appointment, God has had and will have no Kingdom upon 
Earth till Christ’s Second Coming other than that which is in- 
corporated in his Vicegerent—the seat of all civil and spiritual 
authority. Absolute submission to him, therefore, is the present 
form of our duty to God. No plea of Conscience can arise, and 
should it, persecution is a Virtue, since this maintains inviolable 
inst fanaticism, that Sovereignty, which is the only known 
‘similitude of the Most High. 

We have not allowed ourselves space to dwell at any greater 
length on the moral and theological doctrines of these volumes. 
As to the latter, we have little occasion to speak. In a thin 
folio in the British Museum, entitled, ‘Sayings of Pious Men,’ 
there is a single sheet, which was published by Charles Blount, 
called the dying legacy of Mr. Thomas Hobbes. Amidst extracts 
from his chief work is one short sentence, conveying Blount’s 
notion of his theology :—‘God is Almighty Matter, 

We fear, after all, that this is as much as can be said for it. 
His materialism breaks out everywhere. Bodies, and nothing 
else, in his view, composed the universe. And, though he calls 
the Deity a corporeal spirit, there is little reason to think that he 
believed in any intelligent subsistence—the ‘ God of the spirits of 
all flesh.’ His latter days awaken no hope. We left him enjoy- 
ing the charms of Chatsworth in 1653. From this time, he 
carried on his controversies with Wallis and Bramhall; published 
his Elementa Philosophie in 1655; vindicated his loyalty ; had a 
pension of a hundred a year at the Restoration ; was honoured b 
a parliamentary censure ; received a visit in 1669 from Cosmo 
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de’ Medici; published his translation of Homer in 1675; and died 
at Hardwick, Dec. 4, 1679, in the ninety-second year of his age, 
wishing, when he knew he could not live, ‘ to find a hole to crawl 
out of this world at.’ Poor old man! He lived not for himself, 
though he thought so, and taught others that this was the end of 
life. He was raised up to shock the mind of all Europe, and the 
beneficial action of his works is felt to the present hour. Nor 
would the friends of man hesitate to hail him a second time, if 
his existence were the condition on which Cudworths, Clarkes, 
Butlers, and others of a like school, were to be called from the 
=? of Nature’s bosom to confront and defeat him. He did 
evil; he was the occasion of good. Here, as elsewhere, the 
system of the Divine Being is one; and the operations of Provi- 
ence, which we thus observe, are miniature forms of the grand 
scheme of redemption, in which Satan is followed and subdued 
— Son of Man. In style and tactics Hobbes had no equal. 
e works of Bramhall and Cumberland—indeed of all his an- 
onists—are far inferior to his in free and vigorous compo- 
sition. They have, however, better titles to praise; and we know 
of no more healthy exercise than to follow both parties ro by 
step in the battles which they fought. His great powers have 
ever been acknowledged. His genius was the bond which united 
him to Bacon, Gassendi, and Galileo: and, though we do not 
think that his fame has grown with the lapse of time, yet we 
are satisfied that this is owing merely to the enormities of his 
system. 


A calm strength pervades almost all his writings. He ad- 


vances from one point to another without any sudden jerk or 
visible effort, and the process of thought goes on at its usual 
elevation like the unwatched pulse of a strong man. Even when 
the ground is rotten beneath his feet he has the power of sustain- 
ing himself by raising an unseen prop, or somewhat extending 
his base, without allowing the reader to think that he is employ- 
ing any art to retain his position. His self-confidence was never 
disturbed. With unmatched presumption he affirms that he is 
‘the jirst that hath made the grounds of geometry firm and 
coherent.’ Vol. vii. 242. Neither, however, in Mathematics nor 
Physics has he made for himself a name. His other writings 
produced great effect in his own day; they afterwards formed 
a school which lives, and is likely to live, but not to lead, at 
least not in ethics and philosophy. No writer on human nature 
can be profound, who makes Will and Appetite, Conscience 


and Consciousness, the same; and identifies Good and Evil, 
Right and Wrong, with the ever-changing inclinations and 
antipathies of mankind. This is not to see the one in the 
manifold, but to merge the manifold in the one. It is not 
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analysis but confusion. Being such it cannot last. An evil 
genius of gigantic proportions may for a time spread a mist 
over the whole region of morals, and have power seemingly 
to change men into swine, but goodness is omnipotent. e 
ineffable name is in her; and by its incarnate virtue do these 
ugly and ill-favoured forms quickly vanish, and all her children 
recover their native lustre. Pity no longer wears the shape of 
self-gratification ; Religion casts off the crouching attitude of a 
slave. And if, instead of resting at the superficial indications 
which point out the wealth below, we ask how these and science 
and truth became possible, we shall find our way, though by a 
posteriori guidance, out of the darkest passages of the soul into 
the sunshine over which time and space and sense all cast their 
shadow. Man is under an eclipse, and reveals himself, like the 
Great Parent Spirit, only by his works. But these bespeak the 
laws and attributes with which he is prepared for his mission 
upon earth. Overlooking the achievements of science—the 
written and embodied intellect of man—we take off our shoes 
from our feet, and stand on holy ground. In the pure aspira- 
tions, and the patient counsels of piety; in the sympathies 
that would regenerate man ; in the anticipations of life hereafter ; 
in the hopes 7 follow the just ; in the punishment of the evil, 
and the discipline of the good; in the character of Christ, and 
in the power of his Spirit, working in the human breast ;—we see 
a grandeur that was wrapped up in the mystery of Heaven ere 
it dawned on us at birth, now hastening with a more or less 
visible course, and with capacities more or less exalted, towards 


the same goal. 
* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness; 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.’ 


The general conduct of Hobbes was correct, his habits regu- 
lar, and his a liberal. His virtues, however, were 
mostly prudential; of greatness he knew nothing. After assailing 
all that is sacred, he had the pusillanimity, at the Restoration, to 
profess to submit his opinions to the constituted authorities ; 
sheltering himself Senneth the miserable plea, that when he wrote 
he was in the irresponsible state of nature, there being, in conse- 
quence of the subversion of government, no legitimate judge of 

resy. 

We have only to add, in relation to this complete collection 
of his works, that we should have been better pleased with the 
labours of Sir W. Molesworth had he indulged a little more in 
elucidative annotation. 
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Arr. VII. (1.) German Fairy Tales, and Popular Stories. Translated 
from the Collection of MM. Grimm, by Epear Taytor. 
Joseph Cundall. 1846. 


(2.) Village Tales, from the Black Forest. By BertHotp AvERBACH. 
Translated by Metra Taytor. David Bogue. 1847. 


‘ PoruLar fictions and traditions are somewhat gone out of 
fashion.” But the volume of fairy tales before us, as well as the 
many others of its class, that have of late made their appearance, 
may surely be taken as an indication that this opinion of the 
translators is a little out of date, and might with more propriety 
be referred to a past period than to the present; when the more 
elegant guise in which our old friends —— themselves, radiant 
in their gay bindings, and red and black title pages, would rather 
intimate that they are becoming very much the fashion: and 
not only so, but with far higher pretensions than in the days of 
their former popularity; when their fascinations were usually 
comprised within some half dozen greyish-white s, displaying 
a curious combination of large and small type—the proportion 
varying according as a story of greater or less length had to be 
compressed within the same inexorable limits; and adorned with 
woodcuts, which, as some scribes would say, ‘may be imagined 
better than described.’ 

Nor are we among those who may be inclined to look with 
disfavour on this growing disposition to revive the old legendary 
stores of our own and other lands. However the more cultivated 
mind of this generation may pronounce upon them, we must not 
forget that they have been most real things in the world’s earlier 
day. And if among individuals he is held in but light esteem 
who is incapable of sympathy with his childhood—its griefs and 
enjoyments—surely it would be no very amiable trait in our 
national character, were we to look otherwise than with interest 
and somewhat of fondness on these relics of our comparative 
infancy, notwithstanding our having outgrown, and in our more 
vigorous maturity put tee such childish things. It has 
also other and better uses. ‘To the antiquarian it opens a wide 
field of inquiry and speculation, as illustration after illustration is 
afforded him, not only of the family likeness which prevails, but 
of the actual relationship subsisting among the whole tribe of 
fictional and spiritual beings of the most distant countries, (of 
their identity even in some cases;) and of the common, though 
often unassignable origin of their popular traditions. The hob- 
goblin of the East figures under some freezing alias in the North; 
the classical legend is faintly discernible through the veil of 
Saxon romance; while either identity of adventures or equi- 
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valence, (their different cast “evidently the result of their having 
been moulded by the difference of national customs, modes of 
thought, and other peculiarities,) proclaims the hero of the story 
to be one and the same; ‘a circumstance,’ says Walter Scott, 
‘which augurs greater poverty of human invention than we 
should have expected! And simple as are these fictions, they 
have yet served to exercise and try the skill of the learned, who, 
ering into the remote contiguity in which they are enshrouded, 
ve sought, and perhaps not altogether unsuccessfully, to render 
these apparently mere creations of the imagination intelligible to 
the understanding, by fixing upon them satiric, historic, or my- 
thological interpretations. In a literary point of view collections 
of this nature are deeply interesting, as indicative of the early 
mental, and, perchance, moral characteristics of different nations. 
Nor must we leave out of sight their own intrinsic merits: the 
wit, natural humour, keen insights into, and graphic depicting of 
character, and, not unfrequently, the simple beauty and pathos 
that mark the fairy tales and quaint romances of the olden time 
—merits which rarely fail of an intense appreciation alike by 
young and old. 
As to the propriety of these fictions forming any part of a 
child’s amusement or instruction, we are well aware there are 
widely differing opinions; nor shall we take it upon ourselves to 
rage ex cathedra upon the matter. We must, like the 
icar of Wakefield, admit that ‘much may be said on both sides.’ 
That singular genius, Adam Clarke, in his most amusing auto- 
biography, after giving a list of his juvenile library, which con- 
tained most of the then known stories of this class, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Tom Hickathrift, Arabian Nights, &c., remarks, that 
many of them would now be proscribed, as being calculated, 
cially books of enchantment and chivalry, to vitiate the taste, 
and give false impressions. 


‘But,’ adds he, ‘ is it not better to have a deeply rooted belief of the 
existence of an eternal world,—of God, angels, and spirits, though 
mingled with such superstition as naturally cleaves to infant and 
inexperienced minds, and which maturer judgment, reflection, and ex- 
perience, will easily correct,—than to be brought up in a general 
ignorance of God and heaven, of angels, spirits, and spiritual influ- 
ence; or in scepticism concerning the whole? There is a sort of 
Sadducean education now highly in vogue, that is laying the founda- 
tion of general irreligion and deism. . Had I never read those 
books, it is probable I should never have been a reader, or a scholar 
of any kind: yea, I doubt much whether I should ever have been a 
religious man. Books of enchantment, ‘&c., led me to believe in a 
spiritual world, and that if there were a devil to hurt, there was a 
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God to help, who never deserted the upright; and when I came to 
read the sacred writings, I was confirmed by their authority in the be- 
lief I had received, and have reason to thank God that I was not edu- 
cated under the modern Sadducean system.’ 

We must not here be understood as identifying ourselves with 
these views, to which objections might be easily raised; but we 
cite them as an interesting and entertaining specimen of the 
mode in which this subject may present itself to the mind of one 
who was certainly not wanting either in learning or piety. 
And further, for a ‘use of instruction,’ as old divines say, to 
exemplify the power which a healthy, vigorous mind possesses 
of converting into wholesome aliment that, which, to one less 
happily constituted, would be a mere gratification of the taste, 
pleasing to the palate, but innutritive, if not absolutely noxious 
to the system: a power—that of extracting ‘good from every- 
thing’—eminently distinctive of both mental and moral supe- 
riority. There are, perhaps, few who will not own that, of the 
two, an erratic belief in spiritual existences is better than none. 
Nor, if we may argue from results, are we at all sure that we of 
the present generation, who have been brought up upon sensible 
children's books, are either wiser, or better in any way, than our 
predecessors, whose infancy was nourished by so enormous an 
amount of fiction; whose general bearing, we speak of such of 
our northern fables as have any reference to morals, is commonl 
in favour of virtue; indicative of a protective power to watc 
over the good, and a retributive one to punish the bad. The 
rich, inexplicable drollery of some of these fictions, which give 
speech to beasts, birds, and fishes, may be objected to by some, 
as being calculated to convey false impressions of things; but 
even a child is fully alive to the humour of the thing, which it 
thoroughly enjoys; and we would venture to say that none ever 
was deceived by it. While the air of humanity thus given to 
the inferior animals is likely to have the effect of inducing a 
kindly feeling towards them in the hearts of children in whom 
any spark of intelligent goodness is to be found—such a feeling 
as may prevent their contributing, by thoughtless ill-usage, to 
increase the burden already laid upon these helpless, innocent 
sufferers for the sin of man! Great tenderness to all God’s 
creatures would we instil into young minds; yea, a reverence 
for that life which, derived from the same source as our own, has, 
with our own, an equal claim to such enjoyment as that of which 
it, in its lower scale, may be susceptible: nor should the quaint 
fable, with its irrational interlocutors, be undervalued if it may, 
in any degree, tend to so desirable an end. For ourselves, grown 


up, and disagreeable, we must frankly own that stories of this 
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nature have an inexpressible charm, for the sake of the amuse- 


ment they afford; and, like sensible people, we shall fall to our 


from 


ascend still higher in tracin 
of them an oriental, in addition to their northern antiquity. 
The majority of them, as their title imports, exhibit that semi- 
spiritual, semi-human agency, in which consists our idea of 
enchantment, witchcraft, and elfin a generally. And, 
in passing, we may observe that t 


enjoyment of them, without puzzling ourselves as to its why and 
wherefore. 

For the volume before us, we are indebted to the collection of 
the indefatigable brothers Grimm, who have done much for this 
species of the 

the oblivion into which, in more educated periods, such legends 
are apt to sink, but in bringing to bear upon it a patient research 
and learning, which transmute what may appear the base ore of 
mere superstition, into the gold, more or less fine, of historic, or 
mythologic interpretation. While with these qualities of the 
head, are combined those of the heart, a feeling and taste which 
can deduce the most exquisite moral from that which by an or- 
dinary mind might be apprehended but as the product of a 
gracefully 
‘The result of their labours,’ says the translator, ‘ ought to be 
‘ peculiarly interesting to English readers, inasmuch as many of 
‘ their national tales are proved to be of the highest northern an- 
* tiquity, and common to the parallel classes of society, in coun- 
* tries whose populations have been long and widely disjoined.’ 
Strange to say, ‘Jack, commonly called the Giant-killer, and 
Thomas Thumb,’ as a modern critic observes, between twenty 
and thirty years 
‘hulls an 
* Ebba the Saxon. 
‘ ship, in the story of Whittington, appeared so certain; Tom 
‘Thumb, whose parentage Hearne h 
‘ destroyer of Tylney, are equally renowned among the humblest 
‘ inhabitants of Munster and Paderborn.’ Gammer Grethel, the 
supposed narrator of the tales, (in twelve evenings, beginning 
with Christmas-eve,) was a real personage, the wife of a peasant 
in the neighbourhood of Hesse-Cassel, and from her recital, a 


eir country’s literature ; not only in rescuing it from 


sportive imagination — beautiful, but purposeless. 


, ‘landed in England, from the very same 
which conveyed Hengist and Horsa, and 
e cat, whose identity and London citizen- 


war-shi 


traced; and the Giant- 


portion of them was derived. 
some of these stories the reader will not fail to recognise, 


under different names occasionally, many of those familiar to his 
childhood; we and our cousins-German (for so we may with 
singular propriety term them!) having apparently derived them 


one common Teutonic source; unless indeed we must 
their origin, and assign to some 


e wide extent, we might 
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almost say universality, of belief in the existence of beings hold- 
ing a middle ane between material and spiritual, yet inclining 
to the spiritual, is not a little remarkable, while without attempt- 
ing minutely to account for it, (which would involve us in longer 
and graver disquisitions than either our limits, or immediate 
design permit,) it may be alluded to as an erroneous expression 
of a great fact,—a catholic testimony to the important truth of 
spiritual existences: that sort of witness which error often bears 
to truth by caricaturing it; and yet valuable, seeing the very 
caricature proves the existence of its original. Various are the 
forms in which this belief has embodied itself. Some, the very 
offspring of poetry and romance, which have peopled with aérial 
creatures the woods and the glades,—the yellow moonbeam, and 
‘the spangled starlight sheen;’ others, that betray gloomier fea- 
tures; and, together with more of the external stamp of humanity, 
bear the strong impress of the most momentous hopes and fears 
that can sway the human heart; combining with a recognition 
of a future state of existence painful doubt and uncertainty as to 
their ultimate condition; while a third class contains a miscel- 
laneous group of a more homely and prosaic character, the dif- 
ferent individuals of which may be comprised under one head, 
as fairies of all work: and it is with these that our English po- 
pular belief has been chiefly concerned. Till very recently it 
has had a strong hold on the minds of a large portion of our 
population; though now fast — before the researches 
of modern science, which in explaining some of the mysterious 
operations of nature, has sadly shorn witches, fairies, and ghosts 
of their wonted honours. It strikes us that of late we have not 
seen the accustomed horse-shoe on stable-doors, though in our 
wanderings we have looked out for that once familiar sight; and 
much do we fear that we shall never again (as we did some years 
ago) see excellent butter sold far below the market price, on the 
score of its being bewitched! A fact vouched for by the vendor, 
and undeniably substantiated, since the said butter had, as she 
averred, taken it into its head to roll along the floor in evident 
and most unbecoming chase of her, the sorely perturbed dairy- 
maid. Nor should the afflictions, even in the nineteenth century, 
of our childhood, rurally spent, be forgotten,—the deserted attic 
in the old house, through whose trap-door entrance none dared 
to pop more than his quaking head and shoulders, for fear, had 
his feet followed those more adventurous members, of being 
snapped up by the reputed ghostly inhabitants of that gloomy 
receptacle of worn-out and antediluvian furniture. Or, more for- 
midable still, that huge graystone, out lying in the close ; whereon 
whosoeyer might stand, thrice pronouncing the name of one 
NO. XI. 
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who in that vicinity had, as was believed, sold himself to the 
Evil-one, would inevitably, on its third enunciation, be received 
into and swallowed up by the yawning jaws of the solid mass, 
rent by the accursed cognomen of the reprobate. Childish 
curiosity was wont to carry us through two of these invocations, 
while childish terror as effectually prevented our venturing on 
the experimentum crucis of a third! 

We may smile at these weaknesses of our younger days; yet 
have they their origin in feelings deeply implanted in our very 
nature :—a dread, or at least awe, of the pure spiritual. And of 
this some slight superstitious degree clings to most, whether they 
care to own it or not. There are few, however sceptical on 
these subjects they may consider themselves, who would choose 
to enter, alone, at midnight an old vaulted church, to pace along 
its hollow-sounding aisles, and thread their way among massive 
pillars, throwing huge, black shadows across the faint moonlight 
that just serves to embarrass, rather than guide, their uncertain 
steps. We have not the slightest hesitation in confessing our 
own disinclination for such a performance, and for this simple 
reason,—that we are perfectly aware that at that hour and in 
such circumstances the imagination is apt to be in the ascendant; 
and, knowing this, we should not choose to subject ourselves to 
its freaks. The dullest observer cannot have failed to notice how 
things, that as objects of terror have absolutely no existence in 
the clear, cheerful truth-telling sunlight, become invested with 
strange vitality by the pale shadows of the waning day. How 
even the lifeless remains of those most A a whom 
the ‘last enemy’ has laid his gentlest hand, stamping on the 
mortality over which he has triumphed a holy beauty that 
tells of the glorious immortality to which even that poor dust 
shall arise; and over which, in the bright morning hours, we have 
bent with no feeling save that of unutterable grief and tender- 
ness,—how even these, as the shades of evening gather around, 
become a source’ of oppressive awe; while a deeper gloom than 
that of night,—the very shadow of death, seems to fall with 
silent horror alike over the chamber of the dead and of the 
living! But these relics of our German neighbours, not our 
English superstitions, or those common to our nature, are now 
before us, and to them we must restrain ourselves. 

The elfin agents in these tales do not possess much of that 
vivid poetical character which distinguishes some of the airy 
creations of the imagination with which we have been made ac- 
quainted from the same quarter. They are chiefly just the 
old-fashioned, every-day fairies; dispensing good and evil to 
mortals, sometimes arbitrarily enough, at others with a tact and 
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discrimination that do them infinite credit. ‘ Virtue rewarded, 
and vice punished,’ might generally be their motto. Though in 
some instances, we must own, their design is but to exhibit the 
triumph of intellect over physical strength, or that of sheer 
cunning over simplicity :—amusing enough, but not particularly 
instructive, save as illustrating that which is of recurrence far 
more frequent than desirable. Amid so much entertaining 
variety it is somewhat difficult to make selections; but as those 
which are common to us and our neighbours, under slightly 
varying forms, are, we must presume, tolerably familiar to the 
reader, we shall have the pleasure of introducing him to some 
new acquaintances. First, however, to increase his respect for 
what he may fancy his peculiarly English store, reminding him 
that Cinderella (the Ashputtel of this collection) is known to the 
Welsh, the Poles, Servians, and Neapolitans; is alluded to in 
Scandinavian traditions, and is even made use of by Luther, to 
illustrate the ‘subjection of Abel to his brother Cain’! That 
Tom Thumb—not the American Pigmy, but the old original Tom 
—flourishes throughout England, Scotland, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, and Scandinavia. While some, who have eruditely 
pursued the small hero's history still further, trace his connexion 
with the Indian mythology! Jack the Giant-killer, whose ad- 
ventures are here divided among various individuals, must also 
claim equal European antiquity. 

‘The Germans,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘are eminently successful in 
beast stories.’ In confirmation of this we might cite several rich 
specimens. The Waits of Bremen tempts us with its Ass, who, 
as he had ‘a good voice,’ thinks he may ‘ chance to be chosen 
town musician ;’ its Cat, ‘sitting in the middle of the road with 
tears in her eyes,’ and who, on being invited to contribute her 
musical powers to the choir, ‘ was pleased with the thought, so 
she wiped her eyes with her pocket-handherchief! and joined the 
party ;’ and other dramatis persone equally ill adapted for the 

roduction of harmony. But we must pass it by, and see how 
one and the Tits (tom-tits) will make good our translator's 
opinion. 

‘One bright summer’s day, as Mr. Bruin, the bear, and his friend, 
the wolf, were taking a walk together, arm in arm in a wood, they 
heard a bird singing merrily. ‘Hist, hist! brother, stop a bit!’ said 
the bear, ‘what can that dear bird be that sings so sweetly” ‘My 
dear friend, Bruin,’ said the wolf, ‘why, don’t you know? that is his 
majesty the king of the birds. We must take care to show him all 
kinds of honour.’ (Now, between ourselves, you must know, master 
wolf was a wag, and was hoaxing Bruin; for the bird was neither 
more nor less than a tom-tit.) ‘If that be the case,’ said the bear 
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gravely, ‘I should very much like to see the royal palace; so pray, 
come along, and show it me!’ ‘ Softly, my dear friend,’ said the wolf, 
‘we cannot see it just yet, for her majesty is not at home; we had 
better call again when the queen comes home.’’ 

Soon afterwards the queen came home, with food in her beak, 
and she and the king her husband began to feed their young 
ones. ‘ Now for it,’ said the bear, ‘the family are at dinner.’ 
So he was about to follow them, and see what was to be seen. 
£ Stop a little, Master Bruin,’ said the wolf, ‘ we must now wait 
till their majesties are gone again.’ So they marked the hole 
where they had seen the nest, and went away. 

But the bear, being very eager to see the royal palace, soon 
slipped away, wishing his friend good morning, and came back 
again, and peeping into the nest saw five or six young birds lying 
at the bottom ofit. ‘ What nonsense,’ said Bruin, ‘this is not a 
‘royal palace; I never saw such a filthy place in my life; and 
‘ you are no royal children, you little base-born brats!’ As soon 
as the young tom-tits heard this, they were very angry, and 
screamed out, § We are not base-born, you brute of a bear! our 
‘ father and mother are good honest people: and you shall be 
‘ well paid for your slander.’ At this the bear grew frightened, 
and ran away to his den. But the young tits kept crying and 
screaming ; and when their father and mother came home, and 
showed them food, they all said, ‘ We will not touch a bit, no, 
‘not the leg of a fly, though we should die of hunger, till that 
‘rascal Bruin has been well trounced for calling us base-born 
‘brats.’ ‘ Make yourselves easy, my darlings!’ said the old king, 
* you may be sure he shall have his due.’ 

So he went out, and stood before the bear’s den, and cried out 
with a loud voice, ‘ Bruin the bear! thou hast shamefully slan- 
‘dered our lawful children: we hereby declare bloody war 
‘ against thee and thine ; which shall never cease until thou hast 
‘ had thy due, thou wicked one ! 

Whereupon the bear collects his forces, consisting of all ‘ the 
beasts of the earth,’ and the insulted tom-tit his, comprising all 
the birds of the air, with plenty of light troops in the shape of all 
manner of insects; and to it they go! the beasts on the one side, 
and ‘his majesty the tom-tit with all his troops’ on the other. 
Victory is not long doubtful; for once it is right, (that of the 
very unpleasantly phrased tom-tits,) over might,—the beasts 
nt take to their heels, leaving the birds masters of the 

eld. 
‘ Then the king and queen flew back to their children, and 
* said, *‘ Now, children, eat, drink, and be merry, for the battle is 
‘won! But the young birds said, ‘ No! no! not till Master 
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‘ Bruin has humbly begged our pardon for calling us base-born.’ 
‘So the king flew off to the bear’s den, and cried out, ‘ Thou 
‘ ‘villain bear ! come forthwith to my abode, and humbly beseech 
‘ *my children to forgive thee for the reproach thou hast cast upon 
**them; for if thou wilt not do this, every bone in thy wretched 
* * body shall be broken into twenty pieces!’ 

This being a clear case of ‘ needs must be,’ Bruin sulkily com- 
plies; and full satisfaction having thus been made for the slur 
cast on the family honour of the tom-tits, (we cannot but admire 
the nice sense of it which they evince!) ‘ after that the cloth 
‘ was laid, and the table spread, and the young birds sat down 
‘ together, and ate, and drank, and made merry till midnight.’ 

But for pure burlesque, the most extravagant drollery that 
ever entered mortal’s head, commend us to Chanticleer and 
Partlet; for his introduction of which the translator apologizes, 
fearing it may be thought too childish; but we beg to assure him 
that we por have better spared half a score of his other stories, 
than this witty specimen of unadulterated nonsense, which for 
ludicrousness of idea, and curt raciness of style, is unequalled. 
It is too long for us to give the whole, but we must tell the reader, 
* How they went to the mountains to eat nuts ; when, as it was a 
lovely day, they stayed till evening. Now, whether it was that 
they had eaten so many nuts that they could not walk, or whether 
they were lazy and would not, I do not know: however, they 
took it into their heads that it did not become them to go home 
on foot. So Chanticleer began to build a little carriage of nut- 
shells, and when it was finished Partlet jumped into it and sat 
down, and bid Chanticleer harness himself to it and draw her 
home. ‘ That’s a good joke,’ said Chanticleer; ‘no, that will 
* never do; I had rather by half walk home; I'll sit on the box 
* and be coachman, if you like, but I'll not draw.’ While this 
was passing, a duck came quacking up, and cried out, ‘ You 
‘ thieving vagabonds, what business have you in my grounds? 
* T'll give it you well for your insolence !’ and upon that she fell 
upon Chanticleer most eg But Chanticleer was no coward, 
and paid back the duck’s blows with his sharp spurs so fiercely, 
she soon began to cry out for mercy; which was only granted 
her on her agreeing to draw the carriage home for them. This 
she said she would do; and Chanticleer got upon the box and 
drove off, crying, ‘ Now, duck, get on as fast as you can.’ And 
away they went at a pretty good pace. 

‘ After they had travelled along a little way, they overtook a needle 
and a pin walking together along the road; and the needle cried out, 
‘ Stop, stop! and said it was so dark that they could hardly find their 
way, and the walking so dirty that they could not get on atall. He 
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told them that ‘he and his friend, the pin, had been at a public house 
a few miles off, and sat drinking till they had forgotten how late it 
was; so he begged the travellers to be so kind as to give them a lift in 
their carriage. Chanticleer, seeing they were but thin fellows, and 
not likely to take up much room, told them they might ride, but made 
them promise not to dirty the wheels of the carriage in getting in, nor 
to tread on Partlet’s toes ! 

‘Late at night they got to an inn; and as it was bad travelling in 
‘the dark, and the duck seemed much tired, and waddled about a good 
deal from one side to the other, they made up their minds to fix their 
quarters there. But the landlord at first was unwilling, and said his 
house was full; for he thought they might not be very reputable com- 
pany. However, they spoke civilly to him, and gave him the egg 
which Partlet had laid by the way, and said they would give him the 
duck, who was in the habit of laying one every day: so at last he let 
them come in, and they bespoke a handsome supper, and spent the 
evening very jollily. 

‘ Early in the morning, before it was quite light, and when nobody 
was stirring in the inn, Chanticleer awakened his wife, and fetching 
the egg, they pecked a hole in it, ate it up, and threw the shell into 
the fire-place. They then went to the pin and needle, who were fast 
asleep, and seizing them by their heads, stuck one into the landlord’s 
easy chair, and the other into his handkerchief. Having done this, 
they crept away as softly as they could, and followed their journey. 
However, the duck, who slept in the open air in the yard, heard them 
coming, and jumping into the brook, which ran close by the inn, soon 
swam off, clear out of their reach. 

* An hour or two afterwards, the landlord got up, and took his hand- 
kerchief to wipe his face, but the pin ran into him and pricked him; 
then he walked into the kitchen to light his pipe at the fire; but when 
he stirred it up, the egg-shells flew into his eyes, and almost blinded 
him. ‘Bless me” said he, ‘all the world seems to have a plot against 
my head this morning; and so saying, he threw himself sulkily into 
his easy chair; but, oh dear! the needle ran into him, and this time 
the pain was not in his head. He now flew into a very great rage, 
and thinking it must be the company who came in the night before, he 
made out their bill for their night’s lodging, and went to look after 
them, but they were all off; so he swore he never again would take in 
such a troop of vagabonds, who ate a great deal, paid no reckoning, 
and gave him nothing for his trouble but their apish tricks.’ 


Unprofitable customers truly! One cannot but sympathize 
with the poor landlord, regularly victimized by such a couple of 
accomplished rascals, whose easy assurance and ingenuity of tor- 
menting are inimitable. The introduction of inanimate objects 
as dramatis persone, is not of very frequent occurrence in stories 
of this nature. There is something of the sort in our old tale of 
© The Old Woman and her Pig;’ (of which we are reminded by 
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the third part of Chanticleer’s history ;) and this, it may be remem- 
bered, has been traced to a supposed Oriental (Jewish) origin. 
But its ‘ hatchet,’ ‘fire,’ ‘ stick,’ ‘rope,’ which set to work on each 
other in order that the dame may ‘ get her pig home to night,’ 
possesses nothing of the vitality and humanization of the needle 
and pin, here so unceremoniously disposed of. However, in his 
next drive Chanticleer picks up a still more miscellaneous com- 
pany,—a cat, a mill-stone! an egg, a duck, and a pin,—and off 
they go to visit ‘ Mr. Korbes,’ an individual who, —— ‘ very 
anonymous indeed’ to the translator, is rendered the fox; in 
order, we suppose, to make the story in keeping with the ill-luck 
generally awarded to Master Reynard. But poor Mr. Korbes, 
upon whom the same tricks are played as upon the unfortunate 
landlord, is even worse served than his predecessor. When they 
got to his house ‘he was not at home; so the mice drew the 
‘ carriage into the coach-house, Chanticleer and Partlet flew upon 
* a beam, the cat sat down in the fire-place, the duck got into the 
‘ washing-cistern, the pin stuck himself into the bed pillow, the 
* mill-stone laid himself over the house door, and the egg rolled 
‘ herself up in the towel.’ And then ensues the catastrophe! 
When Mr. Korbes came home, he went to the fire-place to make 
a fire; but— 

‘ Henze (the cat,) threw all the ashes in his eyes; so he ran to the 
kitchen to wash himself ; but there the duck threw all the water in 
his face, and when he tried to wipe himself, the egg broke to pieces in 
the towel, all over his face and eyes. ‘Then he was very angry, and 
went without his supper to bed; but when he laid his head on the 
pillow, the pin ran into his cheek. At this he became quite mad, and 
jumping up, would have run out of the house; but when he came 
to the door, the mill-stone fell down on his head, and killed him on 
the spot.’ 

After this it seems only poetical justice that Partlet should be 
choked with ‘a great nut ;’ Chanticleer, like a sentimental rogue, 
as he was, pining and weeping over her, ‘till at last he died too.’ 
The story comprises three ; from Paderborn, the Main, and Hesse; 
but evidently related to each other. Of its date Mr. Taylor says 
nothing. 

But enough of these ‘ beast stories,’ which are supreme of their 
kind. 

Among the tales which bear a resemblance more or less to our 
own stock, we may notice ‘ Hans in Luck,’ an amusing story of a 
poor simple fellow, who receiving for his wages ‘ a lump of silver 
as big as his head,’ purchases a horse with it, which he presently 
exchanges for a cow; this in turn gives place to a pig, and so he 
goes on, exchanging each purchase for something of less value, 
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always with the idea that he has the best of the bargain, till he 
finishes up with a grindstone, which ‘rolls plump into the stream,’ 
and so sets him at liberty, to his great joy, to go home and tell 
his mother, ‘ how very easy the road to good luck’ is. There is 
an old song, with which our infancy was wont to be entertained, 
which this brings to our mind; where the hero, a very Hans in 
Luck, who begins life with ‘six horses to gang wi’ the plough,’ 
succeeds, by a series of easy gradations similar to those of our 
friend above, in reducing his farming stock to a mouse! which, 
fitting finale, < sets fire to her tail, and burns down the house.’ 
This in its ‘ convenient vehicle’ of a tolerably lively tune,—con- 
sidering the doleful strain of the ballad,—may, we imagine, be 
the similar story to which the translator alludes, as being well 
known in the northern parts of England, whence we ourselves 
derive it. 

* Rose-bud’ exactly answers to our Sleeping Beauty, but is 
somewhat abridged, ending with the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess, and differs slightly in details. It is in some parts more 
drolly told than our own; and this would rather lead us to suspect 
that it was a more modern version of it. Studied humour of style 
is rarely of very early date, to which humour of incident more 
commonly belongs. But albeit a bit of modernism (as we con- 
jecture), the description of the state of the household, fated to 
share the Princess’ hundred years’ sleep, is so fine a piece of 
painting of still life, so soamahe somnolent, that we cannot resist 
transferring it, though at the risk of setting the reader a-nodding 
over our page! The fatal spindle has just been touched, and the 
princess is— 

‘Fallen into a deep sleep; and the king and the queen, who just 
then came home, and all their court, fell asleep too; and the horses 
slept in the stables, and the dogs in the court; the pigeons on the 
house-top, and the very flies slept upon the walls. Even the fire on 
the hearth left off blazing, and went to sleep; the jack stopt, and the 
spit, that was turning about with a goose upon it for the king’s dinner, 
stood still; and the cook, who was that moment pulling the kitchen- 
boy by the hair to give him a box on the ear for something he had 
done amiss, let him go, and both fell asleep; the butler, who was 
slily tasting the ale, fell asleep with the jug at his lips: and thus every 
thing stood still, and slept soundly.’ 

Nor is the general wakening, when the spell is broken, of 
inferior merit :— 

‘ The moment the prince kissed her, she opened her eyes and awoke, 
sbieronge and soon the king and queen also awoke, and all the court, 
and gazed on each other with great wonder. And the horses shook 
themselves, and the dogs jumped up and barked; the pigeons took 
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their heads from under their wings, and looked about, and flew into the 
fields; the flies on the walls buzzed away; the fire in the kitchen blazed 
up; round went the jack, and round went the spit, with the goose for 
the king’s dinner upon it; the butler finished his draught of ale; the 
maid went on plucking the fowl; and the cook gave the boy the box 
on his ear.’ 

Rumpel-stilts-ken we have an idea, though a very vague one, 
of having heard, in some form or other, when we were a ‘ careless 
child.’ So ‘careless’ indeed, that we retain no trace of it save the 
one line in which the gentleman who cannot keep his own secret 
betrays himself; and the similarity of which to the couplet quoted 
by Mr. Taylor in his notes— 

* Little does my lady wot, 

That my name is Trit-a-Trot,” 
would indicate that ours was allied to, if not identical with, the 
Irish version of the story whence this fragment is taken. The 
tale is this,—A miller’s daughter having been taught by a dwarf 
to spin gold out of straw, (by which means she becomes queen, ) 
promises him her first-born in return, for his: geod cflices; an 
“engagement from which he offers. tp, release her. if ,within three 

days she can find out his name., She pf course sets, iv work 5 xuvs 
over in her mind all the odd names she has ever heard; ‘Timothy, 
Ichabod, Benjamin, Jeremiah, Ben Bandy-legs, Houskaeee 
Crook-shanks, and so on; to all of which she receives the dis- 
couraging answer, ‘ Madam, that is not my name.’ Till at length 
one of her messengers, whom she had sent all over the land to find 
out new ones, luckily, in the middle of a forest, stumbles upon 
the dwarf himself, dancing and singing, 
* Little does my lady dream, 

Rumpel-stilts-ken is my name ;’ 
which saves the lady any further trouble in guessing. The story 
is not without its moral for those who care to extract one from 
it. One does occasionally, in real life, meet with Mr. Rumpel- 
stilts-ken ; indiscreet, chattering people, who cannot keep their 
own counsel, but let out, and that most gratuitously, precisel 
what they are most concerned to conceal. One cannot thou h 
help feeling for the manikin in the story, at whom, after the 
discomfiture to which he had helped himself, even ‘the nurse 
‘ laughed, and the baby crowed, and all the court jeered, for hav- 
‘ ing had so much trouble for nothing; and said, ‘ We wish you a 
‘ very good morning, andamerry feast, Mr. RUMPEL-STILTS-KEN!”’ 
Master Snip, which is noticed by the translator as having an 
‘ intimate connexion with our oldest northern traditions,’ seems 
to be a near relation of our Jack the Giant Killer; and Tom 
Hickathrift, if, indeed, he be not these ‘two single gentlemen 
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rolled into one,’ and under somewhat humble — that, as the 
name imports, of a tailor. Though our knight of the thimble 
lacks those treasures which to us have seemed peculiar to Master 
Jack, the seven-league boots, sword, and invisible coat, here 
found in the keeping of another, Heinel, who, ee giant. 
quarrelling about them, is requested, as ‘little men have sharp 
wits,’ to divide these, their father’s goods, among them; and 
makes good the saying, by taking possession of them himself! 
In accordance with the compensating principle apparent in these 
fables—superior strength being balanced (and over-balanced! 
by superior wit—the poor giant, as in our own fictions, comes 0 
‘second-best ’ in his encounter with the tailor. This latter per- 
sonage sets out on his travels one fine summer morning, with a 
cheese and a hen in his wallet; and meeting the giant, who sits 
‘picking his teeth with the kitchen poker! bids him good mor- 
row, and invites him to join him in quest of adventures. A 
salutation somewhat uncourteously returned,—‘ Then the giant 
looked: dowrt, turned up his nose at him, and said, ‘You are a 
peor trumpery litle knave.’ ‘That may be,’ said the tailor, but 
we shajl ece by-and-hy who is-the best man of the two.’ 

Phe thé littlé’mat so bold, began to be some- 
what more respectful, and said, ‘ Very well, we shall soon see 
who is to be master.’ So he took up a large stone into his hand, 
and squeezed it till water dropped from it: ¢ Do that,’ said he, ¢ if 
you have a mind to be thought a strong man.’ ‘Is that all? 
said the tailor; ‘I will soon do as much; so he put his hand 
into his wallet, and — out of it the cheese, (which was rather 
new,) and squeezed it till the whey ran out. ‘What do you 
say now, Mr. Giant? my squeeze was a better one than yours.’ 
Then the giant, not seeing that it was only a cheese, did not 
know what to say for himself, though he could hardly believe his 
eyes. At last he took up a stone, and threw it up so high, that 
it went almost out of sight; ‘ Now, then, little pigmy, do that if 
you can.’ ‘ Very good,’ said the other, ‘ your throw was not a 
very bad one, but, after all, your stone fell to the ground; I will 
throw something that shall not fall at all.’ ‘That you can’t do,’ 
said the giant. But the tailor took his old hen out of the wallet, 
and threw her up in the air; and she, pleased enough to be set 
free, flew away out of sight. ‘ Now, comrade,’ said he, ‘ what do 
you say to that?’ ‘I say you are a clever hand,’ said the giant ; 
‘but we will now try how you can work.’ 

Then he led him into the wood, where a fine oak tree lay 
felled. ‘Come, let us drag it out of the wood together.’ * Oh, 
very well! said Snip, ‘do you take hold of the trunk, and I will 
carry all the top, and the branches, which are much the largest 
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and heaviest.’ So the giant took the trunk, and laid it on his 
shoulder; but the cunning little rogue, instead of carrying any- 
thing, sprang up, and sat himself at his ease among omy are die: 3 
and sole the giant carry stem, branches, and tailor into the bar- 
gain. All the way they went, he made merry, and whistled, and 
sang his song, as if carrying the tree were mere sport ; while the 
giant, after he had borne it a good way, could carry it no longer, 
and said, ‘I must let it fall” Then the tailor sprang down, and 
held the tree as if he were carrying it, saying,‘ What a shame 
that such a big lout as you cannot carry a tree like this.’ 

Excessive simplicity on the part of the ‘big louts’ seems a 
characteristic of all these giant stories. Snip again plays on that 
of his acquaintance, who finally, with the tention of making 
away with the ‘trumpery little eo invites him home to sleep, 
and at midnight comes softly in, and deals such a blow with his 
iron walking-stick upon the bed, that he exclaims, ‘It’s all up 
now with that grasshopper; I shall have no more of his tricks.’ 
His guest, however, suspecting the hospitable intent with which 
he has been invited, has had the wit not to get into the bed; and 
next morning almost scares the giants out of their wits by pre- 
senting himself alive and sound before them. This, however, is 
vastly inferior to the account of a similar adventure that befals 
our p or who, on being asked next morning if anything had dis- 
turbed him, coolly and curtly replies, ‘ h no, nothing worth 
speaking of—a rat, I believe, gave me two or three slaps with his 
tail, but I soon went to sleep again! Snip, in conclusion, plays 
giant-killer, by setting the giants a quarrelling till they kill each 
other, and the story ends with what might as appropriately con- 
clude many modern memoirs;—‘ thus a little man became a 
great one.’ 

Our other renowned Jack, he of the Beanstalk, seems faintly 
adumbrated in the Giant Golden-beard of Grimm’s collection, or 
rather of Mr. Taylor’s, who has adapted the tale to ‘ ears polite’ 
by transferring the scene, and the three golden hairs, from the 
infernal regions, and the beard of the ‘ gentleman,’ (Hamlet is 
our authority,) who is understood to be the principal personage 
there. For ourselves, we would rather have the story served up 
au naturel; but must commend the translator’s discretion in pre- 
senting a milder preparation of it to his young readers. 

In the Bear and the Skrattel, (a fiction which dates so far 
back as the thirteenth or fourteenth century,) we are intro- 
duced to a somewhat new element of elfin nature,—the material 
so preponderating over the oe as to render it capable of 
mee suffering from mortal agency. This Skrattel seems to 


of the same order as our Lancashire ‘ braggart ;’ taking up his 
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—— in a woodman’s cottage, and there Playing so mapy mis- 
ievous pranks, that the family are fairly driven out for a quiet 
life, and leave him the place to himself. More fortunate than in 
one of our home stories, where, just as the cart laden with the 

of the worried-out household is driving off, the ‘ ee 
to get rid of whom they are leaving,) pops up his head from 
among them, exclaiming, ‘ We're flitting’ an announcement 
which provokes a rejoinder to the effect that if he was going too, 
they might as well stay. In the present case, however, the crea- 
ture’s attachment is to the house, and not to the family; and 
having succeeded in turning them out, he makes himself merry 
enough, till one night when a huntsman, travelling with a great 
white bear, a present from the King of Norway to his brother of 
Denmark, takes up his quarters in the deserted house rather than 
abide the storm outside ; whereupon presently ensues a desperate 
battle between the bear and the goblin, (who attacks him with 
the spit,) ending in the complete Giocomfionte of the latter, who, 
sorely handled, darts out at the door and disappears. Not being 
seen again for some days, the woodman is in doubt whether his 
enemy is entirely routed or not; but meeting him on the evening 
of the fourth day after his flight, the following humorous dialogue 
occurs between them, which explains the poor Skrattel’s mistaken 
idea of his formidable foe, and assures the countryman that he 
has nothing more to fear from him :— 


‘* Hark ye, bumpkin!’ cried the Skrattel; ‘Canst thou hear, fellow? 
Is thy great cat alive, and at home still? ‘ My cat!’ said the woodman. 
* Thy great white cat, man!’ thundered out the little imp. ‘Oh! my cat,’ 
said the woodman, recollecting himself; ‘Oh, yes, to be sure, alive and 
well, I thank you; very happy, I’m sure, to see you and all friends, 
whenever you will dous the favour to call. And hark ye, friend! as 
you seem to be so fond of my great cat, you may like to know that she 
had five kittens last night.’ ‘ Five kittens!’ muttered the elf. ‘Yes,’ 
replied the woodman, ‘five of the most beautiful white kits you ever 
saw,—so like the old cat, it would do your heart good to see the whole 
family—such soft gentle paws—such delicate whiskers—such pretty 
little mouths!’ ‘Five kittens!’ muttered, or rather shrieked out the 
imp again. ‘Yes, to be sure!’ said the woodman, ‘five kittens! do 
look in to-night, about twelve o’clock,—the time, you know, that you 
used to come and see us. The old cat will be so glad to show them to 
you, and we shall be so happy to see you once more: but where can you 
have been all this time?’ 

**I come? not I, indeed! shrieked the Skrattel; ‘what do I want 
with the little wretches? Did I not see the mother once? Keep your 
kittens to yourself: I must be off, this is no place for me. Five kittens! 
So there are six of them now. Good bye to you, you'll see me no more; 
so bad luck to your ugly cat, and your beggarly house.’ 
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‘The Schrat, Schratel, Skrat, or Skrattel,’ says Mr. Taylor, 
‘is one of the numerous names for the domestic spirit or elf, ap- 
‘ parently limited to the mischievous species.’ Hence, may we 
not presume, the ‘ Old Scratch,’ (or Skrat, for so have we heard 
it,) of our own vulgar tongue ! 

That most pathetic of all stories, the Babes in the Wood, we 
can scarcely hope to claim exclusively as our own. Accordingly, 
we here find some trace of it, nothing more, in Hansel and 
Grethel—a very fairy tale—in which, however, three stories are 
combined, the incidents being common to almost every country. 
The children, Hansel and Grethel, are here led into the wood to 
perish by the parents of the former—a fate which they escape ; 
and after undergoing various transformations, finally come into 
their own shapes again; and, as usual, are married, and ‘live 
happily ever after.’ But their wandering in the wood, in vain 
expectation of the promised return of the woodman, and his 
cruel wife, at once brings before us the poor babes, hand in hand, 

awaiting the reappearance of their treacherous protector :— 


‘ But never more they saw the man, 
Returning from the town.’ 


But perhaps the most beautiful specimen of the genuine fairy 
tale in this collection is the Lily and the Lion—a more poetical 
version of our Beauty and the Beast; and in which the translator 
recognises some affinity to the legend of Cupid and Psyche. 
The first portion of it—the mere Beauty and Beast part—every- 
body knows; but the thoughtless imprudence of the heroine 
consigns her prince-spouse again to the power of enchantment ; 
and he is changed into a white dove, which is to fly up and down 
over the face of the earth seven years, letting fall, from time to 


time, a white feather, to guide her in following it, that she may 
overtake and set him free. 


‘Thus she went, roving on through the wide world, and looked 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, nor took any rest for seven 
years. Thenshe began to be glad, and thought to herself that the time 
was fast coming when all her troubles should end; yet repose was still 
far off; for one day, as she was travelling on, she missed the white 
feather, and when she lifted up her eyes, she could no longer see the 
dove. ‘Now,’ thought she to herself, ‘no aid of man can be of 
use to me.’ So she went to the sun, and said, ‘ Thou shinest every- 
where, on the hill’s top, and the valley’s depth: hast thou anywhere 
seen my white dove?” ‘No,’ said the sun; ‘I have not seen it; but I 
will give thee a casket; open it when thy hour of need comes.’ 

‘So she thanked the sun, and went on her way till eventide; and 
when the moon arose, she cried unto it, and said, ‘Thou shinest 
through all the night, over field and grove: hast thou nowhere seen 
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my white dove? ‘No,’ said the moon, ‘I cannot help thee; but I 
will give thee an egg: break it when need comes.’ 

‘Then she thanked the moon, and went on till the night-wind blew; 

and she raised up her voice to it, and said, ‘ Thou blowest through every 
tree and under every leaf: hast thou not seen my white dove” ‘No,’ said 
the night-wind; ‘but I will ask three other winds; perhaps they have seen 
it.’ Then the east wind and the west wind came, and said they had not 
seen it; but the south wind said, ‘I have seen the white dove; he has 
fled to the Red Sea, and is changed once more into a lion, for the 
seven years are passed away; and there he is fighting with a dragon, 
and the dragon is an enchanted princess, who seeks to separate him 
from you.’ Then the night-wind said, ‘I will give thee counsel: go to 
the Red Sea! on the right shore stand many rods; count them, and 
when thou comest to the eleventh, break it off, and smite the dragon 
with it; and so the lion will have the victory, and both of them will 
appear to you in their own forms. Then set out at once with thy 
beloved prince, and journey home over sea and land, but be sure and 
do not delay!” 
But, alas! poor Lily forgets one part of the night-wind’s 
counsel—‘ do not delay !"—in consequence of which the prince 
again falls into the power of the false princess, who carries him 
off with her! 


‘ Thus the unhappy traveller was again forsaken and forlorn; but she 
took heart, and said, ‘ As far as the wind blows, and so long as the 
cock crows, I will journey on, till I find him once again.’ She went 
on for a long long way, till at length she came to the castle, whither the 
princess had carried the prince; and there was a feast got ready, and 
she heard the wedding was about to be held. ‘Heaven, aid me 
now!’ said she; and she took the casket that the sun had given her, 
and found that within it lay a dress as dazzling as the sun itself. So 
she put it on, and went to the palace, and all the people gazed upon 
her; and the dress pleased the bride so much that she asked whether 
it was to be sold. ‘ Not for gold and silver,’ said she, ‘ but for flesh 
and blood.’ Then the princess asked what she meant; and she said, 
‘Let me speak with the bridegroom this night in his chamber, and I 
will give thee the dress.’ At last the princess agreed; but she told 
her chamberlain to give the prince a sleeping-draught that he might 
not see or hear her. When evening came, and the prince had fallen 
asleep, she was led into his chamber, and she sat herself down at his 
feet, and said, ‘I have followed thee seven years; I have been to the 
sun, the moon, and the night-wind to seek thee, and at last I have 
helped thee to overcome the dragon. Wilt thou then forget me quite? 
But the prince all the time slept so soundly, that her voice only passed 
over him, and seemed like the whistling of the wind among the fir- 
trees 


What true _ is this, and how full of poetry! Baffled and 
forlorn, poor Lily is led away ; ‘and when she saw there was no 
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help for her, she went out into a meadow, and sat herself down, 
po wept.’ But the gift received from the moon recurs to her 
mind, and this, which displays ‘the most beautiful sight in the 
world,’ is again eagerly desired by the false princess ; to whom the 
same answer is again returned— not for gold and silver; but for 


flesh and blood? And again does she design to betray her 
suppliant :— 


‘ But when the prince went to his chamber, he asked the chamber- 
lain why the wind had whistled so in the night. And the chamberlain 
told him all; how he had given him a sleeping-draught; and how a 
poor maiden had come, and spoken to him in his chamber, and was to 
come again that night. Then the prince took care to throw away the 
sleeping-draught, and when Lily came, and began again to tell him what 
woes had befallen her, and how faithful and true to him she had been, 
he knew his beloved wife’s voice, and sprang up and said, ‘ You have 
awakened me as from a dream; for the strange princess had thrown 
a spell around me, so that I had altogether forgotten you; but heaven 
hath sent you to mein a lucky hour.’ And they stole away out of 
the palace by night unawares, and journeyed home; and there they 
found their child, now grown up to be comely and fair; and after all 
their troubles, they lived happily together to the end of their days.’ 


Refined beauty of idea is here clothed exquisitely by language, 
pure, tender, simple—nay, eloquent in its very simplicity; for 
deep feeling does not usually express itself in heroics; and we 
feel how true to nature is the quiet pathos of the heroine’s brief 
recital of her wanderings, with its touching close :—‘ Wilt thou 
then forget me quite? It is perfect after its kind; nor let it be 
thought that we are making too much of a mere fairy tale— 
¢ spinning gold out of straw’—if we recognise in this quaint 
legend a delicate ne of the pure, passionate, earnestness of 
woman’s love—a love that ‘ many waters cannot quench ! 

The manner in which these stories are told is exceedingly 
spirited and lifelike. As may be supposed from their date, they are 
characterised by asimple energy of style—a breadth and firmness 
of touch, that stand out in bold contrast with the too elaborate 
finishing in which we, of this day, are apt to indulge, sacrificing 
effect to execution, and which unmistakeably stamp them as the 
work of no modern hand. For an illustration of their graphic 
felicity, we may turn to the ‘ Fox’s Brush ;’ where the youn 
prince being invited by the Fox to sit upon his tail, and ‘he wi 
travel faster,’ does so; and ‘away they went over stock and stone 
till their hair whistled in the wind! Rapidity of transit was, we 
imagine, never more vividly and succinctly described: we both 
see and hear it. 


It must be admitted that our ancestors far exceeded their 
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degenerate sons in story-telling. Some of the incidental 
touches are very amusing. The old king, who ‘having just 
then nothing else to do, amused himself by sitting at his kitchen 
window, nas ome at what was going on;’ the young princess, 
‘ putting on her bonnet and cm oy ike a sensible woman as she 
was—‘ to take an evening walk;’ the twelve princesses, with 
whom their papa had so much trouble; since every night ‘ when 
they went to bed, the king went up, and shut and locked the 
door ;’ and ‘ was angry py att to buy so many new shoes— 
the young ladies dancing each a oe through in the course of the 
night. While extravagance surely never went beyond ‘the great 
crown, full two yards high;’ the ‘six fair maidens, each a head 
taller than the other!’ the ‘burning lights—the greatest as large 
as the highest and biggest tower in the world;’ and the ‘ throne 
two miles high! which symbolize the various degrees of dignit 
to which the fisherman’s wife attains; and whose insolent ambi- 
tion at ree provokes from the ‘man of the sea,’ by whose magic 
influence they had been gained, the concise rejoinder—‘go home 
to your pig-stye again! ‘The ‘hill so big, that all the men in the 
whole world could not have taken it away,’ is good; but still not 
to be compared with our friend the giant ‘ picking his teeth with 
the kitchen poker!’ What an idea of a giant it gives me ! 

It only remains for us to add, that these interesting specimens 
of the popular fictions of our Teutonic neighbours have found a 
translator worthy of them. The style is plain, homely, vigorous 
—everything that it should be. While the volume is enriched 
with notes, the value and interest of which to the generality of 
readers, who may not have given more than a cursory attention 
to the subject, the modesty of the translator can alone lead him 
to undervalue. 

Auerbach’s ‘ Village Stories,’ here presented to us in an 
English dress by Meta Taylor, belong to a different class; yet 
are they not unmeet to lie side by side with the volume we have 
just relinquished, seeing they are from the same soil, whence we 
have of late made such large additions to our literary store, and 
are designed to exhibit the real life of those among whom these 
old fictions circulate, and, as we may_ imagine, find readier 
credence than in more artificial society. "They are confined to a 
particular district—the Black Forest, and afford us a lively view, 
not only of customs, manners, habits—which form the outside of 
life, and that may be depicted with tolerable accuracy even by a 
stranger, who considers them in a spirit of intelligent observation 
—but of the feelings, ways of thinking, modes of expression 
(modelled always by the former), all that constitutes the inner 
life of a people; and that can be faithfully rendered only by one 
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who is thoroughly acquainted, not with peasant-life alone, but 
German. peasant-life also. Simplicity is of course a leading 
characteristic of rural life all the world over; but then German 
simplicity and English simplicity are very different things: and 
it is in the developing of these differences—of this leading cha- 
racteristic, sabia and importantly modified by the agency of 

litical, social, and natural causes, that the main value and 
interest of such sketches as these are to be found. The pre- 
liminary observations will serve to indicate the bearing of such 
of the tales as have political circumstances for their ground-work, 
while it affords a brief view of the character and condition of this 
most interesting and valuable class of the population ; in whose 
features may be recognised some likeness, a family likeness, to 
our own national character; just a dash of our own sturdy John- 
Bullism, on which we are apt to pique ourselves, and which is 
excellent—in its place. 

Like their subject, the style of these tales is marked by ex- 
treme, we might say, excessive simplicity; for ommianey it is 
overdone, and degenerates into childishness, a very different 
thing from childlikeness, for which it is sometimes mistaken. 
Truth to nature is an admirable quality, one which Auerbach 
exhibits often in a tender, touching degree, that speaks at once 
to the best feelings of the heart; but it may be carried to an 
undue extent, when it becomes merely ludicrous; as in the case 
of one of his village girls, whose tears (she being in trouble) ‘fell 
fast into the wash-tub.’ We set up a different standard by which 
to test simplicity in modern fictions and in those of the olden 
time; and that is offensive to our taste in the one, which but 
little discomposes us in the other. Had the ‘goose-girl,’ or 
‘ Cherry,’ or any other of the bewitched young ladies to whom 
Grimm introduces us, thought proper to cry into the washing- 
tub, or any other equally famailian household implement, she 
might have done so with perfect impunity, we should not have 
felt it to be particularly out of keeping; we should certainly 
have smiled at it, but not, as in this instance, as a laughable 
attempt at the pathetic. In drawing from nature, something 
more is required than a Chinese fidelity in giving every object 
in the landscape before us its due place on our canvas; and we 
notice this as an amusing artistic error in a tale which bears the 
impress of acute observation and strong feeling. We must, how- 
ever, add that we deem it rather an objectionable one. It seems 
to countenance the flagrant and offensive disregard of vice indi- 
cated at page 102; pe if indifference about such matters forms 


any part of German peasant life, (which we should be very sorry 
to believe,) we should certainly have preferred being left in 
NO. XI. P 
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ignorance of so discreditable a fact. We wish a lady had not 
translated it. The incessant craving for fiction ensures an abun- 
dant supply, and will continue to do so; at least let us have it 


re. 

Miss Mitford is the English writer whom Auerbach most re- 
sembles, both as to the characteristics of his style, and the 
general design of these stories, which are chiefly picturesque 
rather than dramatic; they exhibit little or no plot, merely a 
transcript of nature in her most unobtrusive guise. And the 
pleasure which they are calculated to afford is very much of the 
same kind as that which is derived from a quiet saunter in green 
fields, with pleasant summer breezes blowing freshly around one. 
Like hers, this prevailing simplicity of his is varied by great 
vigour both of thought and expression, and considerable shrewd- 
ness of observation; while he indulges occasionally in a sort of 
freakish humour that reminds us of Dickens. ‘The silver top’ 
of Hansjéeg’s pipe is ‘shaped like a helmet, and polished so 
bright, that you could see yourself in it, with the additional ad- 
vantage of ee face doubled and turned upside down.’ 

‘ Sepper and Tonde’ may, perhaps, afford a favourable speci- 
men of the writer’s general manner, and the peculiar skill which 
he possesses of making his rustics speak in character, varied as 
that may be by age, sex, and occupation. It is a Sunday after- 
noon in spring, and— 

‘Three lasses sat quietly under the cherry-tree, with their hands 
laid in their clean white aprons, and began to sing their songs. Biir- 
bele sang the first part, while Tonele and Brigittle accompanied her 
by ear. The sounds were heard in a lengthened measure far over the 
fields, and seemed to accord with the general stillness. Every time the 
lasses sang, a linnet, perched in the boughs of the cherry-tree, whistled 
with redoubled glee; and whenever the maidens stopped at the end 
of a verse, or began chatting together, the linnet was in an instant silent. 
‘On a sudden a shot was heard: the girls drew close together in 
alarm, and the linnet flew from the cherry-tree. Presently the game- 
keeper of Miihringen leaped over the hedge into the field, with his dog 
before him, and a dead heron in his hand; then he stopped, plucked a 
feather, and stuck it in his cap, thrust the bird into his game-bag, and 
slung his fowling-piece again at his back. He looked a handsome 
young fellow, as he came striding over the green field. 

‘* Surely he might have left the poor thing alive on a Sunday,’ said 
Tonele. ‘ Ay,’ said Biirbele, ‘gamekeepers are an unchristian sort of 
folks; all they are fit for is to get poor people put in prison for pick- 
ing up a few sticks, and to kill dumb harmless animals. ...... I 
wouldn’t marry a gamekeeper: no, not if he promised me I don’t know 
what.’ 

‘* Old Ursula once told me that a gamekeeper is obliged to kill some 
live thing every day,’ said Brigittle, the youngest of the girls. 
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‘* Tf that’s the case he never need want for game,’ said Biirbele, 
laughing, and pointing toa troop of ants on the ground. 

‘Meanwhile the gamekeeper drew nigh. All three girls, as if by a 
concerted plan, began to sing; they pretended not to notice the game- 
keeper, but, from a little embarrassment, they sang in an under tone. 

‘*Good day, maidens! why in such a low voice?’ said the game- 
keeper, stopping to speak to them. 

‘ The three lasses fell to tittering, and stuffed their aprons into their 
mouths; but Barbele quickly found her tongue again, and said, 
‘Thank you, Mister Gamekeeper, but we are singing only for our own 
amusement, and not forsooth to please other folks.’ 

‘* Hey-day!’ cried the gamekeeper; ‘the little lips cut as if they 
were sharpened on a whet-stone.’ 

‘*Sharpened, or not sharpened, whoever doesn’t like it may do 
better if he can,’ answered Barbele pertly. Tonele jogged her elbow, 
and said, half aloud, ‘ Don’t be so rude, Biirbele.’ 

‘*Oh, I can bear a joke,’ said the gamekeeper, putting as good a 
face as he could on the matter. 

‘The girls, however, were abashed, but they took the very worst 
means to escape their embarrassment; they rose up, and arm-in-arm 
went their way homeward. 

‘¢ May I be allowed to accompany you,’ said the gamekeeper. 

we ‘There is the high road, and the road is broad enough,’ said Biir- 
e. 
‘ The gamekeeper was half inclined to leave the pert young girls to 
themselves; but he quickly thought how ridiculous he should appear, 
and felt that he ought to pay them in the same coin, but he could not. 
Tonele, by whose side he was walking, had so captivated him, that, 
for the life of him he was unable to make a single smart retort, al- 
though it was not his nature to be shy or backward; so he let the lass 
have her joke without answering a word. 

‘Tonele, in order to make some amends for their rudeness, asked 
the gamekeeper, ‘ Where are you going?’ 

‘To Horb,’ said he; ‘and if you and your companions like to accom- 
pany me, I don’t mind treating you all to a bottle of the best wine.’ 

‘* No, we must stay at home,’ said Tonele; and her cheeks grew as 
red as scarlet. 

‘We like better to quench our thirst with Adam’s wine,’ said Biir- 
bele; ‘and that we can get, no thanks to any one.’ 


And so on runs the saucy dialogue; wherein the writer shows 
himself a perfect master of village jesting, and that species of 
coquettish warfare in which the rural portion of womankind are 
not unapt to indulge themselves, at the expense of their heavier- 
witted admirers; ‘misusing, past the endurance of a block,’ 
unfortunate creatures who, Tike the gamekeeper, have not always 
the spirit of ‘an oak with but one green leaf upon it,’ with which 
to answer their tormentors. 
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‘Ivo’ is a singular tale, of which we find we have not left 
ourselves space to speak particularly. It exhibits the history of 
a mind in its progress from infancy to maturity ; moulded by the 
various agencies to which a simple country lad may be exposed ; 
first in his own German village, then during his school educa- 
tion, preparatory to the Discs. 9B for which he is destined, and 
lastly those of his early manhood (his being in love is, of course, 
not the least influential!) that give the finishing to his character, 
and lead him to abandon the church for secular employment of 
a more congenial and profitable kind. Of the especial design 
of the story we are left somewhat in doubt. The sentiments 
are, at times, such as might become a devout Romanist; while 
occasionally we have a degree of free thinking about Romish 
institutions and teaching, that would imply a wish to abate their 
influence over the minds that may have been subjected to them. 
The childish thoughts, feelings, and ways of Ivo, are sketched 
with great truth and tenderness. His innocent questions—‘ wh 
our Saviour did not make the trees square, instead of round? as 
they would not have wanted to be sawn; and ‘ how can St. Peter 
ever get into heaven himself, if he has to sit there and open the 
door for others?’ are to the life. There are few who have had 
children much about them, who have not had such, and far more 
Eties queries addressed to them; at times moving a smile, 

ut not unfrequently a sigh, as they may have recognised in the 
light interrogation, forgotten as soon as uttered, the awful and 
abstruse questions to which their own spirits, vainly grasping at 
the incomprehensible, so passionately, but so hopelessly seek an 
answer; speculations that perplex the enderitiaiie and try the 
faith of the man, springing up spontaneously in the mind (all 
unconscious of their fearful nature), and hovering on the guile- 
less lip of childhood ! 

It would be unpardonable to pass over Absalom’s illustrations. 
They are singularly pleasing, thoroughly characteristic, and 
essentially German. 

With Auerbach we are certainly not so much captivated as is 
his translator and countrywoman: perhaps the reason may be 
found in our harder English head—and heart! Nevertheless, 
our thanks are her due for some of the pleasing pictures with 
which she has made us acquainted. But especially do we feel 
indebted to the translator of Grimm’s collection, for rendering 
us a service which none can fail of estimating, that of makin 
us feel young again! We have of late imported much b 
philosophy and worse theology from Germany: good fairy-tales 
are, in our opinion, infinitely preferable, and we shall be happy, 
for the future, to receive them instead. 
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Arr. VIII. Versuch einer Pragmatischen Darstellung des Augustin- 
ismus und Pelagianismus nach ihrer Geschichtlichen Entwickelung. 
G. F. Wiccers. Hamburg. 1833. 


Ir is said of Dr. Edmund Calamy, the elder, that he read over the 
works of Augustine five times. As these works fill ten folio 
volumes, of not very smooth latinity, we are by no means sanguine 
that the clerical students of any church in the present day are likely 
to imitate the example of this industrious nonconformist ; and we 
suspect that a large proportion of even the most assiduous of our 
own enlightened readers would but laugh at our dulness and sim- 
plicity, were we even to hint at the possibility that any of them 
might venture on such an achievement.—Whatever advantages 
we may have over our fathers in the range of our modern studies, 
we still think it may not be amiss to alleen the pledge we gave 
in a former number of this journal,* to present a digested view 
of the character of Augustine, and of the influence of his name 
and opinions on the government and on the theology of the 
catholic church in following ages. That we may proceed some- 
what methodically in the treatment of this large subject, we pro- 
pose to give a sketch of the country in which Augustine lived, 
with the outline of its history; to trace the leading facts in his 
external life; to characterize some of his principal works; to 
paint the features of his mind, and unfold the philosophical prin- 
ciples which pervade his theology; and, finally, to exhibit the 
influence of the man, of his position, and of his writings, on both 
catholic and reformed churches down to the present day. 

In sailing up the Mediterranean, you have on your right the 
northern shoresof the great continent of Africa, the seat of ancient 
empires, and the scene of many a memorable war. Near the north- 
ernmost angle of this long and deeply indented coast, opposite to 
Sicily, between the Atlantean highlands and the sea, from six to 
seven hundred miles east of the meridian of Greenwich, the waters 
of the ancient Bagrada mingle with the Mediterranean in the 
bay of Carthage. The town of Hippo, Augustine’s see, eighty- 
four leagues to the west of Carthage—with Utica at nearly an 
equal distance from both cities—is situated at the bottom of a 
large gulf, between the sea and a kind of double navigable 
lake, stretching inland towards the mountains. This marine 
inlet is exceedingly picturesque, fringed with delightful groves 
of olives, and bounded, in the distant prospect, by rocky shores, 
and lofty cliffs of glittering whiteness. Dr. Shaw, who carefully 
ougheeed these regions, about a century ago, found the remains 


* Brit. Quar. Vol. iii. p. 22. 
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of pine-apples, trunks of trees, and other tokens of large inunda- 
tions of the Bagrada over a rich and fertile a The same 
learned traveller = to have fixed the site of Utica. Though 
he found no triumphal arches or entablatures at Carthage, he dis- 
covered the common sewers of that once glorious city, as he 
rowed along the coast; and, amid the ruins of the vicinity, 
he traced the cisterns, the reservoir, some of the arches of the 
celebrated aqueduct, and the Corinthian ornaments of the tem- 
ples over the fountains which supplied the water, from one of 
the portals of which he has copied the fragment of an inscription. 
Only the year before last, Hippo was visited by Lord Feilding 
and Captain Kennedy. Captain Kennedy describes this city as 
sloping gently towards the sea, on a hill covered with luxuriant 
ens and orchards, and washed on either side by the rivers, 
ybouse and Boudjimah. He speaks of the soil as fertile ; of the 
scenery as beautiful; and, easily accessible by land and water, a 
finer situation, he thinks, could not have been chosen for the re- 
sidence of the ancient sovereigns of Numidia. But little now 
remains of its former magnificence: a few shapeless masses of 
concrete masonry, hewn stones, and foundations, scattered over, 
or buried beneath, the soil, and the huge cisterns once supplied 
with water from the neighbouring range of the Djebel Edough, 
are all that time has left of the palaces of its kings, of the fortifi- 
cations that withstood Genseric and the Vandals for fourteen 
months, and of the churches where Saint Augustine raised his 
powerful voice against the increasing corruptions of the Chris- 
tians of the fifth century. The captain mentions a sort of altar- 
tomb erected in the midst of the ruins to the memory of Augus- 
tine, over a grave in which the left arm of the saint was buried 
with great pomp, in the year 1843, by some French bishops, who 
obtained the relic from Italy. 

The earliest known inhabitants of this part of Africa, appear to 
have been a mingled race of Lybians and Pheenicians : Augustine 
refers to the notions of the country people in his time as a proof 
of this derivation. By their commercial relations with the 
Greeks of Sicily, and with other countries, they gradually im- 
bibed a taste for foreign manners; and religious rites, either 
common to them with other nations, or imported from abroad, 
were added to the original superstitions of their Tyrian fathers. 
They were an active and ingenious people when Rome was 
just emerging from obscurity ; rich in mechanical arts, temples, 
palaces, furniture, and arms; not poor in libraries filled with their 
own histories, and treatises on husbandry and philosophy in their 
own language. The Greek and Roman writers have extolled 
their navigation; and their trade with every harbour of the 
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Mediterranean. From their own territories they carried corn, 
fruits, wax, oil, furs, cables, and naval stores, which they exchanged 
in Egypt for papyrus, and fine flax ; on the coasts of the Arabian 
Gulf, for gold, perfumes, pearls, and precious stones; at Tyre, 
for rich stuffs, tapestries, purple dyes, and elaborate articles of 
furniture ; and in Britain, for the tin and other metals of our 
native island. Nations in the far off east sent their yearly caravans 
to Carthage, laden with carbuncles, and other treasures from the 
regions of the rising sun. The Carthaginians figure in one of the 
most ancient naval battles of which there is record. The rich mines 
of Spain were, at a very early period, under their command. In 
the time of Cyrus, they conquered many of the neighbouring 
princes of Africa ; and not long after, they added Sardinia, and a 
great part of Sicily, to their empire. Twenty-eight years before 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, the Carthaginians were the 
first people out of Italy with whom the Romans entered into a 
friendly alliance. After a series of struggles with the Sicilians, 
signalized by the most exciting actions preserved in the memory 
of nations, the Carthaginians were involved, for more than a hun- 
dred years, in those fierce and fluctuating wars which fill so | 

a space in the early Roman history, and which ended in the curse 
of aoe on the man who should rebuild the ruins of her rival. 
Afterwards arose another Carthage, colonized by Romans, but 
destroyed by Maxentius in the reign of Constantine. This city, 
restored once more from its ashes, was taken by Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, who was besieging Hippo when Augustine died. 
In the sixth century, Belisarius restored Carthage to the Roman 
empire; but, in little more than another century, this ancient 
queen of Africa was finally razed to the ground by Hassan, the 
victorious leader of the Arabs. 

We have no detailed account of the introduction of the gospel 
into the African province. It may have come from Alexandria, 
the seat of a flourishing Christian church from the apostolic age. 
Men of Cyrene are mentioned among the earliest preachers of 
the gospel. Tertullian was a presbyter of Carthage in the second 
century; and from several of his writings we gather that the Chris- 
tians had already become a numerous and influential part of the 
Carthaginian population. Tertullian is the oldest of the Latin 
Christian writers; but, though highly esteemed for the depth of 
his learning, the brilliancy of his genius, and the fiery energy that 
glows through his harsh and rugged style, he was a man of narrow 
views, ascetic in his spirit, and strongly tinged with superstition. 

Minutius Felix, author of the beautiful dialogue, Octavius, 
in defence of the Christian religion, appears to have been a Nu- 
midian ; and Arnobius, the rhetorical and philosophical writer of 
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Seven Books against the Gentiles, was a native of Sicca in Numi- 
dia: where the elegant Lactantius was his pupil. 

The most illustrious of the African Christians, before the time 
of Augustine, was Cyprian, a rich and honoured teacher of rhe- 
toric at Carthage. He was converted, in his mature age, by 
Ceecilius, a presbyter of the church in Carthage; and, two years 
after his conversion, he was chosen by the people of that church, 
much against his will, to be their bishop. After an active ministry 
of twelve years, during two of which he lived in retirement—on 
account of the Decian persecution—he was seized by the officers 
of Aspasius Paterus, the pro-consul of Africa under the emperors 
Valerian and Gallienus, and banished to Curubis, a small sea- 
rt on the eastern side of the bay of Carthage. After remain- 
ing there in comparative freedom eleven months, he was per- 
mitted, by Galerius Maximus, the new pro-consul, to return 
to the vicinity of Carthage, where he lived in his own garden. 
From thence he was conveyed to the pretorium of the pro- 
consul, at Sextus, six miles from the city. Gallienus con- 
demned him to death. Attended by a troop of soldiers, to 
a plain surrounded with trees, Cyprian bound a napkin over his 
own eyes; suffered a presbyter and a sub-deacon of the church 
to tie his hands; and then, his head was cut off by the sword 
of the executioner.—He was a good, rather than a great man: 
distinguished for his active piety more than for his theolo- 
ical attainments. However he may be blamed for his zeal on 
half of the episcopal order, or criticised for the unphilosophic 
spirit of his writings, he was a person of an eminently Christian 
spirit ; a popular preacher ; an active, disinterested, and faithful 
bishop; and his memory was long retained in the African 
churches, as a holy man, and a blessed martyr. 

Such was the country to which Augustine belonged ; and such 
were the men who went before him in the churches of that 
country. 

The father of Augustine was a poor citizen, yet a magistrate, 
-of Tagaste, in Numidia—a man of frank and generous disposition, 
who continued to be a heathen till he was advanced in years. 
We should judge, from his sensual and ed character, as well 
as from his opposition to the Christian faitle that his son derived 
little advantage from him, beyond the liberality with which he 
exceeded his narrow means in affording him the literary prepara- 
tions for the profession of a rhetorician, for which he designed 
him. He died when Augustine was in his seventeenth year. 
Augustine’s mother, Monnica,* had been trained from her infancy 


* So the name is written—with double n,—in the greatest number, and in the 
oldest, of manuscripts. 
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in the Christian religion, a meek, gentle, judicious woman, whose 
pious admonitions, and tears, and prayers, were remembered and 
recorded by her son, who with grateful affection often men- 
tions her in his ‘ Confessions’ as bewailing the sins and follies of 
his youth, and as nursing in her own heart the hope of his con- 
version. It was by her patient wisdom that she overcame the 
harshness of her husband, and gained him to the Saviour. She 
died, a widow, in her fifty-sixth year, at Ostia, when preparing 
to return from Rome to Africa with her two sons. Not long 
before her death, she said to Augustine, ‘ Son, there is nothing 
‘ in this life which now delights me. I know not why I am here, 
‘since God has given me to see your conversion to the Catholic 
‘church. This was the only object for which I wished to live. 
‘ What do I here?” When some friends expressed their surprise 
at her not fearing to leave her body so far from the sepulchre she 
had provided, near that of her husband, at home, she said: 
‘ Nothing is far from God; and there is no fear that he will not 
‘ know the place from whence to call me at the last day.’ 

Of these parents Aurelius Augustine was born, in the reign of 
Constantius, on the 13th of November, 354, at Tagaste. During 
his childhood he was admitted among the catechumens of the 
church, by the sign of the cross and the em salt. Though he 
desired baptism at a time when he was suffering from illness, his 
mother deferred the ceremony,” believing, as was common in that 
age, that his violent temper would lead him into sins, which, 
after baptism, might hinder his salvation. He was, while a boy, 
fonder of games, and shows, and pilfering, than of his books; and, 
like other idle urchins, he was often punished for his negligence. 
Having prayed to God to keep him from being beaten at school, 
he addicted himself to the reading of the Latin poets, especially 
Virgil, one part of the scenery of whose A®neid lay near to the 
place of his abode. That he was not entirely ignorant of Greek, 
is thought to be plain from some of his criticisms on that lan- 
guage; but he had an early aversion to it; and, certainly, he 
never made much progress in studying it. He pursued the 
literature of the Latin language, and rhetoric, in the neighbour- 
ing town of Madaura. hen he had learned all he could ac- 
quire at that school, he — his sixteenth year in sloth and 
sensuality at home; and then he proceeded to Carthage; where 
he indulged still further in the excesses of youth, and even 
boasted to his companions of those which he had not committed. 
Before his eighteenth year was completed, he had a concubine 
who bore him a son, whom he named Adeotatus. 


* Confessiones. lib. ix. 
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Though his father was now dead, his mother was able, with the 
help of their countryman, Romanianus, to provide amply for his 
support at Carthage. The reading of Cicero's ‘ Hortensius,’ he 
tells us, induced him to abandon rhetoric for philosophy ; and, in 
his solitary reading, he went through the Categories of Aristotle, 
and similar ancient writings, translated into Latin. But, still 
thirsting for wisdom, he listened to the Manicheeans, who allured 
him, by the promises of secret discoveries, to become a noviciate 
of their society. Though his mother was nearly broken-hearted on 
his account, he remained in this state of preparation for the higher 
— of the Manichzans, nine years. After visiting Tagaste, 

ere he suffered deeply from the loss of a beloved friend, he 
returned, as a teacher of rhetoric, and a student of astrology, to 
Carthage. Here, however, he gradually acquired a disrelish for 
the doctrines of the Manichzeans; and, leaving them, he with- 
drew, without his mother’s knowledge, to Rome; and thence to 
Milan, where he became a public teacher of rhetoric, under the 
sanction of Symmachus, preefect of Rome. 

Milan was at that time the see of Ambrose.—This remarkable 
man had been appointed military governor of Milan and Liguria, 
by Amicius Probus, preetorian preefect of Italy, who said to him, 
as he departed, ‘ Go thy way, and govern more like a bishop than 
a judge.’ For more than five years he filled this office with ad- 
mirable prudence and impartiality. At the end of that time, 
Auxentius, the Arian bishop of Milan, died ; and the people being 
thrown into confusion by their discords about choosing his suc- 
cessor, Ambrose went—with his guards—into the church, and 
laboured to repress the tumult by a long oration, in which he re- 
minded them of the laws, and set before them the blessi of 
concord and peace. So charmed were they with this ii end 
dignified address, that they unanimously declared that Ambrose 
was the man to become their bishop; and they gave him their 
united suffrages. The bishops who were present regarded the 
voice of the people on this occasion as the voice of God; and 
they immediately proceeded to baptize the governor. After 
some delay, occasioned by his very natural reluctance, Ambrose 
received the sanction of the emperor Valentinian; gave his gold 
and silver to the poor; devoted his lands to the church, reserv- 
ing only the revenue of them to his sister; and, disentangling 
himself from all secular concerns, gave himself entirely to the 
ministry, which had been so singularly and unexpectedly be- 
stowed upon him. Under the guidance of Simplicius, a pres- 
byter, whom he had induced to come to him from Rome—and 
who afterwards succeeded him at Milan—he entered heartily on 
the study of the Scriptures, and of the favourite theologians of the 
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day; preached with zeal and earnestness every Sunday, and oftener 
on special occasions; administered the Eucharist every day; 
drove Arianism out of Italy ; maintained an arduous and success- 
ful conflict with the imperial court; and, worn out by the 
anxieties and labours of three and twenty years, died at the age 
of fifty-seven, in the year 397. 

By the eloquent preaching of Ambrose, who received him as a 
son, Augustine was not delighted only, but instructed, and drawn 
from the errors of the Manichzans to the doctrines of the Scri 
ture, as expounded by his kind friend, the bishop. Still lingering 
amid the speculations of philosophy, puzzling Dimself with the 
mysterious origin of evil, and struggling between his sensual in- 
clinations, and his dread of death and judgment, he devoted him- 
self to the study of Saint Paul’s Epistles, in which he saw a won- 
drous harmony with one another, and with the doctrines of the 
Old Testament ; though he was much disquieted by the doctrines 
of election and its kindred subjects, in the epistle to the Romans. 
In this troubled state, he opened his mind to Simplicius, the 
friend of Ambrose. ‘The conversations he had with this eminent 


Christian, and with another, Pontitianus, deeply impressed him in — 


favour of Christianity, as the rest for which his soul was panting. 
In company with his friend and former fellow-student, Alypius, 
he retired to a garden. In the agony of his spiritual conflict he 
smote his forehead—tore his hair—clasped his knees; then, leaving 
his friend at some distance, he prostrated himself under the shade 
of a fig-tree, and, with a torrent of tears, cried to Heaven for mercy 
on his soul. A voice, which he believed to be from Heaven, called 
to him, ‘ Tolle, lege; Tolle, lege Rising from the ground, he 
wiped his tears, away; returned to the spot where he had left 
Alypius sitting; laid hold of the Epistles of Paul, and opened on 
the closing words of the thirteenth chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans: ‘Non in cantu, neque in ebrietate, neque in cubili 
‘ immundo, neque in invidia et contentione; sed, induite istum 
*‘Dominum nostrum, Jesum Christum, et ne curam habeatis 
carnis vestree ad concupiscientias.’ 

Augustine’s spirit was, for the first time in his life, at rest. He 
was converted to God. He went, accompanied, still, by Alypius, 
to his mother, who had followed him in anxious dread from 
Africa, but whose sorrows were now turned to joy. Augustine 
abandoned, from this time, all earthly care and ambition. After 
a season of rural retirement, spent in prayer and meditation, and 
conversing on religion and philosophy with his mother, and a 
few chosen friends, he was baptized by Ambrose, at Milan, on 
the 24th of April, 387. 

A journey to Africa, which he meditated soon after his baptism, 
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was prevented by his mother’s death. Augustine went to Rome; 
and there he began the war with his former friends, the Mani- 
cheans, which ended only with his life. In the winter of the 
following year, he returned to his inheritance at Tagaste, which he 
sold, giving a portion to the poor, and living on the remainder, in 
monastic seclusion, with some friends. In the year 391, he went 
to Hippo, at the invitation of a public officer of high rank, who 
was desirous of his instructions. There he attended, privately, the 
camer of Valerius, the bishop; but the fame of his life and of 

is writings had gone before him ; and the people, raising a tumult 
which he could not resist nor overcome, even by tears, brought 
him to the presbytery, and insisted on his being ordained. 

Here he instituted a monastery within the church, resembling 
that which he had formed at Tagaste ; and, also, a nunnery under 
the government of his sister—an eminently holy widow. So great 
was the celebrity he now acquired by his writings, by his triumph- 
ant conferences with heretics, and by his preaching, that Valerius 
desired to have him for his colleague ; to which, after a while, he 
consented; and he was ordained as a bishop of Hippo in 396, in 
the forty-second year of his age, and nine years after his bap- 
tism. 

Having reached this elevation, Augustine, with his clergy, con- 
tinued his monastic life, hospitably entertaining strangers, and 
encouraging literary conversation at meals. On his table were 
these words: ‘ Let him who loves to speak evil of the absent, know 
that this table is unfit for him.’ So strict was the discipline of his 
house, that no woman, not even his own sister, was allowed to 
enter. His zeal against the Manichzeans lost nothing of its fer- 
vour; he not only held conferences with them in private and in 
public, and wrote many works against them, but he entreated the 
emperor to revive against them the powers of the law, which had 
been suffered to lie dormant. 
His contests with the Donatists were carried on by writing, 
by public disputation, and, at length, by persuading the em- 
ror Honorius to enforce their union with the catholic church 
G the severest punishments short of death.—The offence of the 
Donatists did not consist in the holding of any heretical doctrine. 
When Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, died, in 311, Cecilianus 
was chosen to succeed him, by the pa and people of that dis- 
trict, without obtaining the consent of those of the contiguous 
districts of Numidia. The Numidians, resenting this breach of 
custom, or courtesy, as a violation of their rights, assembled a 
council among themselves, headed by Donatus, and attended by 
seventy bishops; condemned Ceecilianus; and appointed Majo- 
rinus in his stead. The dispute became fierce: it was brought 
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before Constantine, just after his proclamation of Christianity as 
the religion of the empire. The emperor decided against the 
Donatists ; and, on their refusal to submit, he exiled some of their 
leaders ; deprived others of their churches; and, it is supposed, in- 
flicted even severer punishments. Great was the Setatonds 
occasioned by these proceedings. Bands of ruffians, called Cir- 
cumcelliones, committed the most desperate excesses, under the 
pretence of abetting the cause of the persecuted. After five years 
of turbulence, the emperor was advised to change his policy ; and 
he repealed the laws against the Donatists. His successor, Con- 
stance, revived these laws, and kept up a scene of perpetual perse- 
cution for thirteen years. Under the government of Julian the 
Donatists were restored ; and they so increased in a few years, that 
their churches were spread over the whole province of Africa, and 
were governed by four hundred bishops. Many of them were 
aceable and pious men, who regarded the Circumcelliones with 
orror; but they kept themselves separate from the catholic church, 
rejecting her baptism, her ministry, and her communion; and 
they were divided among themselves into numerous insignificant 
parties, each regarding itself only as the true church. 

Augustine was mindful of the distinction between these Chris- 
tian people, and the fierce schismatics with whom their enemies 
confounded them ; and he was, for a long time, anxious that only 
argument and persuasion should be used in reclaiming them, 
while the sword of the magistrate should be drawn against the 
lawless Circumcelliones: though afterwards he yielded, as he 
acknowledges, to the harsher judgment of the other catholic 
bishops, who urged the imperial court to inflict the same severities 
on all Donatists without distinction. The emperor Honorius 
sent Marcellinus, the tribune, into Africa, to put an end to this 
controversy, which had disgraced the church, and troubled the 
empire, for a hundred years. The tribune called a solemn 
assembly at Carthage, at which two hundred and eighty-six 
catholic bishops, and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist 
bishops, appeared on behalf of the opposing parties. After 
hearing the arguments on both sides for three days, Marcellinus 
pronounced his final and authoritative judgment in favour of 
Augustine; and the Donatists were doomed to suffer the bitter 
consequences of provoking, at once, a triumphant church and the 
indignant master of an empire.—How far these consequences 
naturally flowed from the figment of the unity of the church, as 
understood by Augustine, and from the principle of enforcing 
that unity by law, is a matter for pregnant reflection to men of 
all parties, in every age and country. 

hile these proceedings against the Donatists were drawing to 
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a close, another, and a wider, field for theological warfare was pre- 
paring for the genius and energy of Augustine. 

Pexaaivs, whether Irish, Scotch, or a native of Brittany in 
France, was a monk, and a layman. He had gone to Rome at 
the beginning of the fifth century—a time when the Christianity 
of the apostles had degenerated into a system of idle ceremony 
or idler speculation ; and when the morals of the people, and even 
of the clergy, destitute as they were, for the most part, of the 
vital spirit of the gospel, were exceedingly corrupt. Entertain- 
ing the superficial notion that the proper remedy for these evils 
was the assertion of the moral power of human nature, Pelagius 
was in the habit of appealing to the inward consciousness of free- 
dom, and exhorting men to exert themselves in the practice of 
virtue and holiness. When a bishop, with whom he met in a 
company at Rome, quoted from Augustine’s Confessions the fol- 
lowing words, twice repeated :—‘ Give what thou commandest, 
© and command what thou wilt’ ( Da quod jubes, et jube quod 
‘vis’):* Pelagius, though usually cautious, and concealing his 
opinions under ambiguous phrases, expressed himself against the 
sentiment contained in these words so vehemently, that he almost 
quarrelled with the good bishop; and, thus, he excited general 
attention to his manifest opposition to the received doctrine of 
the church. 

During his residence at Rome, Pelagius published his Expo- 
sitions of Paul’s Epistles, in which he brought forward, as from 
an adversary, the main objections to the doctrine of original 
sin. He was now associated with a much younger man, more 
zealous than himself in the vindication of his doctrines. This 
was Ceelestius, a man of high birth, and a lawyer. Speaking of 
them both, Augustine says: ‘What is the difference between 
*Pelagius and Ceelestius, but that the latter is more frank and 
‘tenacious ; the former more deceitful and more cunning:’ (‘ ille 
¢ assertior, iste occultior, fuit; ille pertinacior, iste mendacior ; vel 
certe ille liberior, hic austerior.’)} 

Another associate of Pelagius was Julius—son of Memor and 
Juliana, both highly esteemed by Augustine—a man of surpassing 
skill in reasoning, and the most acute and powerful of Augus- 
tine’s antagonists in the great controversy of the age. While 
Augustine was absorbed in the affairs of the Donatists, Pelagius 
and his friend Czelestius repaired from Rome to Carthage, 
where they had one or two interviews with Augustine. Not lo 
after this, Pelagius departed to Palestine, leaving Czelestius behind 


* Confessiones. lib, x. ¢. xxix. 
+ De peccato originali, contra Pelagium et Celestium. liber secundus. c, xii. 
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him in Africa. Czelestius was excommunicated for heresy. He 
left Africa, and became a presbyter at Ephesus. Pelagius, in the 
meantime, was gaining friends at Palestine—John, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, Jerome, in his cloister at Bethlehem, and others; but, in 
a short while, Jerome turned against him, and engaged in a 
vehement controversy with him. 

Augustine employed himself in various writings against this 
heretical triumvirate. He used his commanding influence against 
them in a meeting of presbyters at Jerusalem, and in a council 
of fourteen bishops of Palestine, at Diospolis (Lydda) ; but Pela- 
gius escaped, by ingeniously denying the doctrines laid to his 
charge: so that the heretic was absolved, while the heresy was 
condemned. Augustine, nothing daunted, and, moreover, inflamed 
by the disrespect with which Pelagius had treated his authority, 
addressed letters to Innocent, bishop of Rome, and to John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, exposing the dangerous errors of Pelagius in sundry 
passages of his writings. He procured his condemnation in two 
African synods—one at Carthage, and the other at Milevis, in 
Numidia. The bishops of these synods sent one of their own 
number to the Roman bishop, who, rejoicing in this example of 
apparent deference to his authority, confirmed their decision, and 
excommunicated Pelagius, Czlestius, and all who obstinately 
maintained their doctrines. 

Here, however, the matter did not rest. Innocent, the bishop of 
Rome who had excommunicated Pelagius and Ceelestius, died in 
417, and was succeeded by Zosimus, who warmly defended these 
excommunicated men; but the African bishops, to the number 
of two hundred and fourteen, assembled in council at Carthage ; 
confirmed their former decisions against Pelagius; maintained 
that Innocent’s excommunication of him was still in force; and 
wrote to Zosimus, condemning his decision in favour of Pela- 
gius. For these reasons, combined with others of a political na- 
ture, Zosimus changed his course. A plenary council at Carthage 
condemned the doctrines of ys oe on infant baptism—original 
sin—and grace ; and Zosimus followed the example of his ed 
decessor in excommunicating Pelagius and Ceelestius, until “7 
should renounce their errors, perform penance, and give their ad- 
herence to the doctrines of Augustine, as declared in the canons 
of the council of Carthage. Besides this official act, the Roman 
bishop addressed his Epistola Tractaria to all the bishops of 
Christendom, denouncing the errors which had been condemned 
in Africa. 

The emperors Honorius and Theodosius IL, too, if not at the 
suggestion, yet with the hearty approbation, of Augustine, issued 
a rescript, consigning all avowed Palegiens to exile and confisca- 
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tion, afterwards extending the like punishment to all who failed 
to inform against the secret abettors of these doctrines. All the 
bishops were required to subscribe the condemnation of Pelagius, 
on pain of forfeiting their episcopal office, and of being excom- 
municated. The doctrines of Augustine thus became the acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy of the Latin church, about the year 424. In the 
eastern church, hints, these controversies excited less atten- 
tion: the bishops of that church being deeply engaged in theolo- 
gical disputes on totally different questions. Nevertheless, by the 
unwearied assiduity of Augustine, through many disappointments 
during a period of twenty years, the Pelagian system was in- 
valeod in the condemnation passed on the heresy of Nestorius, 
at the general council of Ephesus, in 431. When the Goths in- 
vaded Africa, they introduced Arianism. Augustine was engaged 
in a long dispute with Maximinus, their bishop. In the midst 
of these controversies, Augustine maintained his high reputation 
for sanctity, according to the notions of the age. He preached 
plain and popular sermons; he visited the sick, the widowed, and 
the poor; he laboured to reclaim the erring, and to convert the 
sinful; he devoted to the relief of the poor the growing riches of 
the church ; and, imitating the example of Ambrose, he scrupled 
not to sell the consecrated gold or silver vessels for the redemp- 
tion of captives. In the business of synods, though apparently 
neither active nor forward, he was, in reality, the ruling spirit— 
the oe genius. His power in the church was scarcely 
greater than his influence in the empire: the masters of the world 
rendered willing homage to his talents and his virtues. 

From the feeble and meagre life of Augustine by Possidonius, 
it is difficult to glean anything like an interesting and continuous 
narrative ; but from Augustine’s own Confessions, Retractations, 
Epistles, and other miscellaneous writings, we have gathered a 
few particulars which we hope may afford entertainment to our 
readers.—In a published epistle, Augustine had maintained that 
God is incorporeal—not separable into parts; and that he can 
never be seen by bodily eyes. In the course of his argument, he 
took occasion to oppose the opinion of one of his Prt. a bishop 
in the neighbourhood of Sicca, in very passionate language, and 
without due respect to the episcopal dignity. He appears not to 
have felt himself bound to use gentler or more respectful terms, 
as he made no mention of any particular person. The worthy 
bishop, however, took the matter in high dudgeon; Augustine 
desired to see him, that he might ask pardon for the offence ; and 
he implored the friendly mediation of Aurelius, bishop of Car- 
thage, to induce his offended brother to meet him at a place ap- 
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The aggrieved bishop, suspecting that Augustine only sought to 
insult him, refused to give him the meeting. Augustine, on the 
other hand, fearing that the other party would not accept his 
apology, and that he would be only exposed to ridicule if he went 
to his house, had the opportunity of conferring with Fortunatus, 
the bishop of Sicca. He told him of his extreme grief at having 
offended the other bishop; and begged that he would see him, 
and assure him that so far from despising him, he honoured and 
feared God in his person, and humbly besought his forgiveness. 
He afterwards wrote a Memoir on the same subject, addressed 
to Fortunatus, in which he repeated the request with much 
humility and earnestness, beseeching him to relieve him by satis- 
fying him, in his reply, that he had obtained for him the offended 
bishop’s pardon.— We are, unfortunately, not informed of the 
effect produced by so admirable a display of Christian temper. 

Augustine’s employment as a judge, occasioned him much 
anxiety. In deciding the disputes of strangers, he felt that he 

ined the friendship of those in whose favour he felt himself 
aaa by justice, to pronounce; while, on the contrary, he was 
in danger of losing the ancient attachment of those private friends 
whom the same regard for justice required him to condemn. It 
was his ordinary habit to devote the early portion of the day to 
these judicial functions; and, on his fasting days, he continued 
the processes until the evening. We often find him complaining 
of these purely secular engagements, as drawing him away from 
contemplation and prayer, in which his soul delighted; and as 
interfering, much more than bodily labour could, with the time 
which, he believed, ought to be consecrated to the peculiar ser- 
vice of God; yet he submitted to what he so much disliked, as 
an exercise of his own patience, and as affording him the oppor- 
tunity of defending the weak and the poor against their oppressors, 
as well as of giving him that insight into the spirits of men, 
which added, immeasurably, to the power and impression of his 
addresses to the people in the church. 

His preaching was at all times frequent; and, judging from the 
sermons remaining in his works, it was usually saad by great 
energy ; and, often, it was highly impassioned. In the earlier 
part of his ministry, he devoted all his leisure to the preparation 
of his sermons, which were written with great care, and com- 
mitted to memory. As experience increased his facility, and 
pressing occupations abridged his leisure, he was able to preach 
with less elaborateness of preparation: not infrequently, without 
any premeditation : sometimes without expecting to preach at all. 

Bren when bodily weakness rendered preaching painful to him, 
he never relaxed: he forgot his pains in his theme, and in his 
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concern for the salvation of his people. He preached much at 
Carthage, at the desire of the people, and of their bishop, Aure- 
lius; yet he could not prevail on the preachers who visited Hippo 
to aid him in his labours, though he begged his people to join 
him in requesting it. On the public occasions when the general 
ulation crowded the church, he avoided the more didactic and 
re cult expositions of scripture: preferring, on such occasions, 
to enforce the love of the truth, to condemn some prevailing sin, 
or to dwell on the felicity of the saints hereafter. He would 
remind his hearers that he could save his own soul, even though 
they did not profit by his preaching; ‘but,’ he exclaimed, ‘I do 
‘ not wish to be saved without you! What do I desire ? Why do 
‘Ispeak? Why am I a bishop? Why am I in the world, but to 
‘live in Jesus Christ; yet to a in Him—with you. This is 
‘ my passion—my honour—my glory—my joy—my riches.’ 
ossidonius mentions a remarkable instance of the bishop 
preaching what he had not intended, and the striking effects pro- 
duced by his sermon. One day, at table, he asked Possidonius, 
and other ecclesiastics of Hippo, if they had noticed how, con- 
trary to his usual practice, he had suddenly diverged from the 
subject of hissermon. They told him they had noticed it with 
much surprise. The same day, or the day after, a merchant named 
Firmus came to the bishop, fell on his knees, and, with many 
tears, entreated that the holy family would join in prayer to God 
on his behalf. He said, that he had been many years a follower 
of the Manicheeans, and had thrown away much of his money 
in supporting them; but that, through the mercy of God, he had 
been converted by one of Augustine’s latest sermons. When 
they asked him what it was in the sermon that had convinced him, 
he replied—it was the digression which the preacher had made, 
and which drew him away from his subject.—Firmus became a 
devoted member of the church; and, afterwards, an eminent 
preacher.—As Augustine advanced in years, his preaching be- 
came more solemn. His sermons, too, were shorter; partly, 
because of his bodily infirmities ; and, partly, from a desire not 
to burden the minds of his hearers. When for awhile he ceased 
from preaching, to give the people leisure for ruminating on what 
they had wae their eagerness for his sermons only increased 
the more; and he was obliged to yield to their importunities. 
The mode of hearing sermons in the church at Hippo was not the 
— and dignified affair which it has become in modern times. 
e auditors testified their attention and their interest by visible 
or audible signs of comprehending the preacher’s meaning, by 
anticipating what he was about to say, by applauses, and by tears. 
So anxious was Augustine to communicate to his people the 
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views of divine truth which filled his own mind, that he struggled 
with the imperfections of language, and sacrificed the laws of 
rhetoric, and even the rules of grammar, to make himself better 
understood. He was accustomed to close his sermons by calling 
on the congregation to join with him in ing to God their 
Saviour, rendering to Him as full and hearty thanks as the weak- 
ness of their nature permitted; imploring, with all their might, 
His infinite mercy: praying Him to be gracious to their supplica- 
tions; to chase the great adversary far from them; to increase 
their faith; to govern their spirit; to inspire them with holy 
thoughts; and to bring them to the joy of His own blessedness, 
through Jesus Christ. To his prayers and benedictions, the 
people responded in a deep and loud Amen. 

is sermons are printed in Latin. There are many other proofs 
that, in his preaching, he used that lan , as more generally 
understood by his hearers than any other. In one of his sermons 
he translates a Punic proverb into Latin, because all his hearers 
did not understand Punic: very much as a preacher in Dublin 
would quote an Erse proverb, giving it in English. In parts of 
his diocese remote from Hippo, the Punic was the vulgar tongue: 
in such places he laboured to secure preachers who could preach 
in that tongue. 

In the government of the church, Augustine displayed the 
faithful and yet gentle energy by which the highest orders of 
men are usually distinguished. Notorious offenders were, first, 
mage in private ; and, then, they were publicly rebuked. 

any offences, however, were so common, that his only resource 
was to lament them, or to hold them up to ridicule. * Alas! he 
said, ‘ for the sins of men, which never alarm us, but when they 
‘are rare. Let them only be common: and then, however great 
‘ they are, though they crucify the Lord afresh, and close the 
€ gate of heaven against us, we are forced to tolerate them; and, 
‘in tolerating those of others, we sometimes fall into the same 
* ourselves. May it please thee, O Lord, of Thy mercy, not to 
* condemn us, as doers of that which we have it not in our power 
* to prevent.’ 

To express his displeasure against Catholics of bad character, he 
refused to eat with them; while pagans, and other aliens from 
the church, were welcomed at his own table. He warned those 
who knew that he was acquainted with their private crimes, that, 
if they came to the altar, he would expose them. At the same 
time, he knew how to temper the severity of discipline, by pru- 
dence and charity. He was careful not to involve the family of 
an offender in the consequences of his offence. One example 
of his care in this respect will throw light on the general state of 
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‘the church, as well as on his own spirit. Some persons had 
violated an oath, which they had sworn upon the Gospels; and 
they had taken refuge from the punishment of their perjury in a 
church. Classicianus, the magistrate, himselfa Christian, came— 
‘with the state belonging to his office—to Auzxilius, the bishop 
of the church, beseeching him not to hinder the course of justice 
by protecting such criminals. Auxilius, who was an old friend of 
icicles, suffered himself to fall into a great rage; and he 
anathematized Classicianus, with all his family, under the pre- 
tence that he had violated the sacred asylum of the church. The 
magistrate wrote to Augustine, complaining of the bishop’s 
severity, and assuring Augustine that the persons in question had 
confessed their fault, and had left the church of their own accord. 
Auxilius was only a young man compared with Augustine. 
Augustine asked Auxilius if he was se ee to prove that it was 
allowable to anathematize a whole family for the fault of a single 
member: declaring himself ready to receive such proof; but, if he 
was not so prepared, he told him he was greatly in the wrong, 
‘in doing that for which he could give no good reason. As for 
Classicianus, if he was innocent, he entreated the bishop to cor- 
rect the fault into which, as a man, he had himself fallen; to re- 
concile himself with the magistrate ; and to abandon the process 
which he had commenced against him. ‘ Do not think, he said, 
‘ that because a man is a bishop, he is incapable of being surprised 
‘into unjust anger. On the contrary, let us remember that, as we 
‘are men, we are exposed on every hand to temptation, and to the 
* danger of losing ourselves.’ 

The combats of Augustine with the enemies of the church 
were not confined to heretics: they extended to Pagans, who 
still rejected the gospel, after it became the acknowledged 
religion of the empire. Florentinus, a gentleman of Madaura, 
where Augustine had received the rudiments of learning, had 
some business at Hippo, and brought a letter of introduction to 
Augustine from the “aes a of that city, in which the begged 
the good offices of the bishop on their townsman’s behalf. The 
letter was addressed ‘to Augustine, our father, eternal salvation 
in the Lord:’ and, in the subscription, the writers said: ‘ we wish, 
most honoured sir, that God and His Christ may grant you a 
long and happy life, in the midst of your clergy.’ Augustine 
had long sighed over the attachment of that city to idols: 
though they were inclosed in temples, which the laws forbade 
to be opened. He was therefore surprised, and at first de- 
lighted, with the style of this letter—believing that these 
tried either had already embraced, or desired to embrace, 

the Christian religion. ut when he made inquiries of the 
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bearer of the letter, and found that this was not the case, it 

rieved his spirit that these men not only rejected the Saviour, 

ut insulted Him in his person, even when seeking to interest 
him in their affairs. e did not omit to render to Florentinus 
the service which was in his power. But, in his reply to the 
letter, he accused the writers of mocking him, if they continued 
to be the enemies of Christ, whose name they had honoured ; 
and, alleging some proofs of the divinity of His religion, he 
exhorted them to embrace it. He told them that he did this 
with trembling on their behalf,—knowing how his instructions 
would enhance their condemnation, if they remained without 
effect. ‘The sentiments which I feel in my heart towards you, 
‘and which I am expressing as fully as } can in this letter, 
‘ will rise up against you, at the judgment of Him who will 
‘confound the unbelieving, in the day when the faithful are to 
* be crowned with glory.’ He calls them his brethren, and his 
fathers; and he tells them that even the emperors bowed their 
crowned heads to pray, with humility, at the tomb of a simple 
fisherman. 

We may here mention, in connexion with this affair, an inte- 
resting correspondence between Augustine and Longinianus, a 
chief priest of paganism. Augustine had observed that this priest 
believed it was a duty to adore God, as our Supreme Good ; that 
he had some respect for Jesus Christ ; and that he had a sincere 
desire to be a truly good man. A strong affection arose between 
them. Augustine wrote to Longinianus, asking him to tell him in 
what way, he believed, God was to be honoured ; what he thought 
of Jesus Christ ; and whether he held that we can obtain felicity 
in any other way than that which He has marked out, or whether, 
believing there was no other way, he deferred embracing that 
way because of some private reasons? Longinianus, in his reply, 
speaks to his correspondent in the noblest style of admiration, 
calling him the best of the Romans, and a good man, if ever 
there was one. He says, that he had never seen, heard, or 
read of, one so devoted to God, of such a pure heart, so war- 
ranted to hope for the attainment of perfection and happiness, by 
the sanctity of his conscience, and the firmness of his faith, On 
the matters on which Augustine had questioned him, his answer 
was,—that we must approach the only true God, the incompre- 
hensible Creator of all things, by a good life; by the society of 
the gods: or angels, as the Christians call them; and by the 
purifications (sacrifices) enjoined by the ancients.—With regard 
to Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, he dared not, could not 
indeed, say anything, not having light respecting them; but he 
requested Augustine to give his views on these subjects. All 
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that further remains of this correspondence is Augustine's reply 
—that he did not disapprove of ‘his reserve respecting Jesus 
Christ; that he only <iaed him to say whether the purifications 
(sacrifices) he had mentioned were necessary, in addition to a 
life, or rather, whether they were a cause, an effect, or a 
part, of that good life; and that it was nece to have this 
point cleared up, before they went on further in the inquiry. _ 
In one of Augustine’s interesting discourses on the Psalms—it 
is the sixty-first Psalm se sixty-second in our version)—he con- 
cludes with a remarkable narrative, and a touching a , rela- 
tive to an astrologer. The astrologer was present in the congre- 
gation: pointing to him, the bishop says to the congregation :— 
‘Learn ye, by the example of this man, how many there are in 
‘the assembly of Christians who bless God with their mouth, but 
‘curse him in their heart. This man, some time ago, made a 
‘ profession of Christianity, and received baptism; yet behold him 
* returning to the church, as a penitent. Filled with fear and 
‘with alarm in the contemplation of God’s justice, he throws 
‘himself on His mercy. After his baptism, he was seduced by 
‘the enemy; and he ies for a long time, abandoned himself to 
‘the study of astrology. Many dreamy lies has he published 
‘ against tadhe gives men the power of doing good, and 
‘refraining from evil. He has published that it is not the will 
‘of man that makes him commit adultery, but Venus; that it 
‘is Mars, not man’s will, that makes him commit homicide; 
‘ that it is not God, but Jupiter, that makes men just; and many 
‘ other like impieties. How much money, think you, has he drawn 
‘from Christians ?—Still, we ought to believe that he now shrinks 
‘ with horror from his past crimes; and that, after causing the de~ 
‘struction of so many, he has seen, at last, that the demon was 
‘ destroying himself: for this reason he now comes back to God, 
‘with penitence. I believe, my brethren, that he is influenced 
‘by the fear of God: for to what other motive can we ascribe 
his profession of repentance? If a pagan had renounced judi- 
‘cial astrology, and turned to the faith, it would be to us, in 
‘truth, a matter of great rejoicing; yet we might fear that he 
‘was converted only with the design of entering the church, as 
‘a minister. But this man presents himself as a penitent; his 
‘only hope is, that he may find mercy. Let your hearts and 
* your eyes, then, be open to him; let your hearts love him; let 
eyes watch him. Look at him closely, that you may know 
hi in; and whenever you find him, point him out to those 
‘ of our brethren that are not here present. That care and vigi- 
‘lance are works of mercy and charity, which are due from you, 
‘to prevent the demon renewing his assault upon him, and 
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‘turning his heart away from God. Be ye his guardians; 
‘examine his conduct; make yourselves familiar with his manner 
‘of life; that ye may be witnesses of the sincerity of his con- 
‘version. You cannot be ignorant of his life; now that we have 
‘shown him to you, and have commended him to your charity. 
‘ You know that it is reported in the Acts, that a great number of 
‘abandoned and impious men—that is, of the same profession 
‘with this man now before you, laid all their books at the feet of 
‘the apostles, and they were burned to so great a number, that 
‘the sacred historian has told us their value. This was done, 
‘ doubtless, for the glory of God, that other men, lost as they were, 
‘may not despair of the mercy of Him who came to seek that 
§ which is lost. This man whom you now behold, was a lost sheep, 
* whom the chief Shepherd has sought, has found, and has led back 
‘to his fold. He has brought with him his books: to burn, in this 
* world, that which would have made fim burn in the world to 
‘come: that the conflagration of his works of iniquity may bring 
‘refreshment to his spirit. It is well, brethren, you s ould know, 
‘that for a long time he has been knocking at the door of the 
‘church ; but, as the art which he professed made him suspected 
‘of falsehood, we have thought good to delay his reception, 
‘ fearing that he might be only tempting us; at length, however, 
‘we have received him, from a fear, on our part, lest we should 
‘be, more dangerously, tempting him. Pray, then, to Jesus 
‘Christ for him. Remember him in the prayers which you 
‘ offer, this day, to the Lord our God; for we know and hold 
‘ ourselves assured, that your prayers will blot out all his impieties.’* 
Not the least interesting portion of the life of Augustine con- 
sists in his intercourse with other great men, who shine, though 
with splendour unequal to his own, in the firmament of t 
church. We have hinted at his connexion with Ambrose.—Let 
us for a moment turn to Jerome. He was more than twenty years 
older than Augustine; and he died ten years before him. His 
father, Eusebius, a man of family and wealth, and a professor of 
the Christian religion, had sent him, while a youth, to Rome. 
There his strong and active mind sedulously pursued those 
studies which prepared him to become the most learned of the 
Latin fathers. During his abode at Rome, he was baptized. 
After travelling, for Tesnany information chiefly, in Gaul, he 
resolved to abandon the tumults of Rome for some quiet retreat, 
where he could continue his studies undisturbed. He spent 
short portions of time, for this purpose, at Jerusalem, in the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, and at Antioch. From the Syrian capital 
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he withdrew to the gloomy solitudes of that country, where he 
spent four years, mostly in studying Hebrew and the cognate 
languages. He was forced, by illness, to leave the desert, and 
return to Antioch, where he was ordained a presbyter. As he 
accepted this office on the condition of not being required to 
fulfil its ordinary duties, he soon removed from Antioch, and 
then took up his abode at Bethlehem. There, his first stay was 
short: for we trace him at Constantinople, learning the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures from its eminent bishop—Gregory Nazi- 
anzen. The affairs of the church now recalled him to Rome, 
where, for five years, he was constantly employed in delicate 
and arduous services, by the Roman hichion amasus. Among 
other employments, he had the religious superintendence of 
some widows of illustrious rank and great wealth in Rome. 
The influence which he derived from his connexion with 
these eminent ladies had one disadvantage :—it laid him open 
to the scandals and calumnies of the clergy in the city, who en- 
vied his _ position, and revenged themselves for his severe 
rebukes of their conduct, by circulating false reports against 
his own. When Damasus died, Jerome left Rome—in disgust. 
He visited Epiphanius at Cyprus; Paulinus at Antioch; and 
Didymus in Egypt; and, at length, he reached his chosen resting- 
lace at Bethlehem. Hither he was followed by the Roman 
ies, one of whom—Paula—built a church, and founded one 
monastery for men, and three for women. In this retired spot, 
Jerome composed the greater part of his voluminous writings, 
and carried on his well remembered controversies with the 
monks of Palestine, Italy, and Spain—Rufinus, Jovinian, and 
Vigilantius; with John of Jerusalem, the bishop; and with 
Pelagius, the heretic. 
The beginning of Augustine’s correspondence with Jerome was 
a mere postscript of compliment in the letter of another corres- 
pondent, which Jerome ey acknowledged in a letter to 
Augustine. In replying to this letter, Augustine proposed to 
Jerome some questions, objecting to his views of the dispute be- 
tween Paul and Peter, recorded in the first chapter of the epistle 
to the Galatians. He likewise referred to Jerome’s Book of Famous 
Men in the Church—undertaken at the request of Flavius Dexter, 
the preetorian preefect, after the manner of Suetonius’ Lives of 
the Czsars—which had lately come into his hands; and he 
begged that Jerome would publish a treatise on the differences 
between the doctrines of Origen and the heretics, and those of 
the church. This letter had the misfortune to be tossed about 
from place to place, for a long time, before it reached Jerome. 
Jerome had previously written to Augustine, commending to 
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him his intimate friend, Presidius, a deacon, who was seeking 
the acquaintance and friendship of eminent men in the West. 
Augustine, having heard of a report which had been sent to 
Jerome, that he had written a book against Jerome’s views of the 
dispute between Paul and Peter, wrote to Jerome, assuring him 
that such a report was unfounded ; and that, so far was he from 
wishing to disoblige him in anything he might do, he set the 
highest value on his friendship and his correspondence. This 
letter was promptly ackacistedgal by Jerome with much affec- 


tion; yet expressing some bitterness on account of the first letter; ° 


and even doubting whether Augustine had really written it. 
Long before this epistle of Jerome reached Africa, Augustine 
wrote twice to Jerome, inclosing, in the latter instance, copies of 
two former letters, of which he was uncertain whether they had 
been received. In this letter Augustine intimated some dis- 
satisfaction with Jerome’s labours in translating the Scriptures 
from the Hebrew. The former letter has not been preserved ; 
but it was answered by Jerome in a tone which shows that 
his displeasure towards Augustine was increased: though he 
still uses the language of affection and respect. Augustine 
immediately wrote to his irritated friend, in a lowly and con- 
ciliatory spirit, speaking with much discreetness of the difference 
then existing between Jerome and Rufinus—whom he was 
anxious to reconcile. He, likewise, entreated Jerome’s friend, 
Preesidius,—to whom he had become much attached,—to forward 
this letter, which he submitted to his correction, and to make it 
as acceptable as he could, by his own private communication to 
Jerome. Before receiving this letter, Jerome replied, not with- 
out hauteur, to Augustine’s questions respecting Paul and Peter. 
Other letters, breathing on both sides the spirit of unity, brought 
to a close that disagreement between these illustrious men, which 
has been so celebrated in the literary history of those times. 
These letters, contained in the first book of Augustine’s 
Epistles, cannot be studied, even now, without much interest in 
the subjects on which they treat, and great admiration of both 
the writers: admiration, however, somewhat damped by the acri- 
mony and haughtiness of the learned monk of Bethlehem; though 
heightened, so far as Augustine is concerned, by the humility 
and gentleness with which he, a bishop of so great eminence, 
endeavoured to soothe the irritation of one, who, though more 
learned, was his ecclesiastical inferior. While he stoutly main- 
tains, against Jerome, that Peter was really to blame in the 
dissimulation for which Paul faithfully rebuked him, he replies 
to Jerome’s slashing reproaches in a strain of mild expostulation, 
which it is impossible to read without having one’s spirit sweetened 
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and improved. It is not ungrateful.to us to be able to add, that 
the last epistle, probably, ever written by Jerome, in his ex- 
treme old age, was one of cordial kindness—addressed to Au- 
gustine. Jerome invariably addresses Augustine as ‘ most holy 
and blessed (papa) father ;” and Augustine, as invariably, salutes 
Jerome, as his ‘most beloved and holy brother and co-presbyter.’ 
With all Jerome’s harshness, he, justly, reminds Augustine—that 
he had provoked him by attacking his opinions and his transla- 
tions; and he desires that disputes of this kind may be laid aside: 
‘ Sit inter nos pura germanitas; et deinceps, non questionum 
sed charitatis ad nos scripta mittamus.’ (Ep. xviii.) 

We cannot close this rapid sketch of Augustine's history with- 
out some notice of Count Boniface, whose name is bound up 
with the wresting of the province of Africa from the empire of 
Rome. Boniface, count of Africa, is spoken of by Procopius, the 
historian of the Vandal irruption, as one of two generals—his col- 
league and rival, Aetius, being the other—who might be truly 

ed the last of the Romans, for valour, military experience, and 
heroic magnanimity. Boniface enjoyed the highest dignities of 
the empire; and he was not less honoured among the bishops 
of that age for what they esteemed his piety. While Aetius was 
involved in criminal correspondence with the Huns, Boniface 
maintained his fidelity to Placidia, the regent of the empire, in 
the name of her son Valentinian. By defending Marseilles 
against the Goths; by quelling the violence of African barbarians; 
and by his Sdntemaned integrity in discharging the duties of his 
office, as the governor of Africa; Boniface had won so high a 
reputation, that Augustine paid him the delicate compliment of 
saying,—that, in the counsels he gave him for the government of 
his conduct, he might see, not so much the rule of what he ought 
to be, as the mirror of what he already was. 

Agreeably to the notions of that age, Augustine strongly re- 
commended to Boniface a life of celibacy; and he, having become 
a widower, opened to Augustine and Alypius his desire to aban- 
don the affairs of the world; to pass the remnant of his days in 
sacred repose: warring only with demons in solitary silence, or 
in company with the soldiers of Jesus Christ. Neither A 
tine nor Alypius encouraged Boniface in this desire. ey 
believed that he would better serve God and the church by con- 
tinuing his present course of life :—careful only to use his arms 
for the promotion of peace, by checking the incursions of the 
barbarians; to seek nothing in the world but what was necessary 
to sustain himself and his followers; and to fortify himself against 
his — enemies, by a life of rigid chastity. 

The honours conferred on Boniface by his imperial mistress, 
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awoke the jealousy of Aetius, who, to a soldier’s bravery, joined 
the qualities of an intriguing courtier. To Placidia he repre- 
sented Boniface as treacherous: to Boniface he represented the 
empress as suspicious: by inducing Placidia to summon Boniface 
to Ravenna, and by persuading Boniface, when summoned, to re- 
fuse, he procured a declaration of war on the part of the imperial 
court against the count, who now allied himself with Genseric, 
the king of the Vandals. A Roman army, led by three generals— 
Mavortius, Galbio, and Sinex, was sent to take the rebel; but, 
as they were besieging him, Mavortius and Galbio were killed, 
through the treachery of Sinex; and Sinex was himself put to 
death by Boniface, when his treachery was discovered: so that 
Boniface escaped.—While the count was in his greatest peril, 
Augustine addressed an earnest letter to him, in which, amid 
much reproach for breaking his engagement (for he had married 
a rich lady from among the Arians), he urged him to seek the 
salvation of his soul; and he assured him that, if he would follow 
the advice he was now giving him, his soul would be preserved in 
safety among the perils of this world, and would finally reach 
that life of blessedness where dangers are unknown. He 

ressed upon him, further, the consideration—that, as a Christian, 

e could not justify to his own conscience, or before Christ, his 
resistance of the authority of the empire. The friends of Boni- 
face, persuaded that some motive, not inconsistent with honour 
and loyalty, might be found for his unaccountable rebellion, 
availed themselves of the absence of Aetius from court to 
obtain the imperial appointment of Darius, a distinguished 
Roman officer, to repair to Africa, for the purpose of freely 
conversing with Boniface on the subject. The letters of Aetius, 
to the empress on the one hand, and to Boniface on the other, 
were compared: the double deceit was, thus, exposed. Boniface 
threw himself on the magnanimity of his sovereign; and the 
soldiers followed their general in his renewed allegiance; but the 
Vandals, who had no sympathy with Boniface in his loyalty, now 
fought against him, and defeated his troops with terrible slaughter: 
out of a vast number of cities and villages—Carthage, Hippo, 
and Cirtha only, were saved from the ravages of the allies whom, 
in his ignorant revenge, Boniface had brought from Spain to de- 
stroy the Roman empire in that province. It was his grief 
to see the populous and fruitful provinces that skirted the Medi- 
terranean,—the richest in the empire,—wasted by the destroyer; 
their cities sacked; their houses pillaged and burned ; their ma- 
trons and virgins insulted; their children massacred; their trea- 
sures rifled; their churches profaned; and their holy bishops 
driven into caves, or tortured to death. Augustine was a witness 
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of these horrid devastations: they brought heavy clouds around 
the evening of his life. Still, he maintained his post; exhorted 
the ministers of religion to abide with their people, to comfort 
them; continued to defend the doctrine of the church against 
the heretics; and revised for publication many of his sermons 
and epistles. 

It was in Hippo that Boniface took refuge when the Vandals 
defeated him: the city was now besieged by Genseric. In 
the third month of the siege, Augustine, oppressed not so much 
with age as with grief, was seized with a fever, which con- 
fined him to his bed. He was consoled by the society of Pos- 
sidonius, and other neighbouring bishops. ‘ Let the miseries 
‘we behold,’ he said to them, ‘be the subjects of our con- 
‘ versations. Let us consider the terrible judgments which the 
‘ Divine justice is inflicting, before our eyes, and let us say— 
‘ Thou art just, O Lord, and Thy judgments are right. Let us 
‘mingle our tears and our sighs. Let us pray to the Father of 
* Mercies and God of all Consolation to help us, and to deliver 
© us from the ills which we suffer, and from those which we fear.’ 

Possidonius relates that, as Augustine had been in the habit of 
reminding his friends of the importance of a sincere and deep 
repentance before they left the world, he now followed his own 
counsel to others, in his last illness. The penitential Psalms of 
David were written out, and placed on the wall opposite to his 
bed, where he read them, with floods of tears. And, that he 
— not be interrupted in these exercises, for the last few days 
of his life he was left, at his earnest desire, quite alone: excepting 
when his physician visited him; or when it was necessary to supply 
him with nourishment. On his last day, Possidonius and the 
other bishops joined with him in prayers, which continued—till he 
slept in peace with his fathers, on the 28th of August, 430, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, and the fortieth of his ministry. 
His body was buried in the church of St. Stephen at Hippo. 
There, we are told, it remained, about fifty-six years, until ae 
see and the other bishops of Africa who were carried b 

rasamond to Sardinia, brought it with them to that island. It 
remained there two hundred and twenty-three years; when it was 
ransomed from the Saracens—who then held Sardinia—by Luit- 
prand, king of Lombardy, and was placed in the church called In 
Cielo Aureo,—where, cadens, repose the ashes of the learned 
and refined Boétius,—at Pavia, on the banks of the clear Tessino. 
In that church, it is supposed, yet not very confidently, the dust 
of the great African bishop has continued ever since; though it . 
was hidden from public notice for nearly a thousand years. The 
reputed tomb of Saint Augustine is still visited with mysterious, 
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yet not always superstitious, reverence, by pilgrims from all lands, 
and of many creeds: for, to use the words of Erasmus, ‘ Quid 
enim mies orbis Christianus hoc scriptore magis aureum vel 
augustius ?” 

e works of Augustine, which he left as his only legacy to 
the church, were preserved from the flames which consumed 
Hippo. The life of the bishop was written two years after his 
decease, by Possidonius, who added to the history a list of all his 
' writings, and remarked, that the whole life of a studious man 
would scarcely suffice to read all the books that Augustine had 
written. Their number is certainly amazing; more than a 
thousand books, treatises, and epistles, are mentioned by Possi- 
donius ; and he says, there were many more, which he had not 
counted.—Let the reader not fear that we are going to give a dry 
catalogue of all these writings. It will better answer our purpose 
to take a general view of their character, under some convenient 
classification. Dr. Baehr, of Heidelburg, has arranged them in a 
hundred and four divisions, which are very clearly distinguished. 
The arrangement which we prefer, on on whole, though it is 
slight and imperfect, is that of Dr. Hagenbach, professor of theo- 
logy at Basle, in his Compendium of the History of Doctrines. 
According to this arrangement, the works of Augustine are— 

I. PuitosopHicaL: including his treatise against the Acade- 
micians; Blessed Life; two books on Order; two books of his 
Soliloquies; the Immortality of the Soul; and others. II. Po- 
LEMICAL: against the Manicheans, comprehending two books 
on the Morals of the Catholic Church, and of the Mani- 
cheeans; three books on Free-will; on Genesis, against the 
Manicheans ; twelve books on the literal interpretation of Ge- 
nesis; True Religion; the Usefulness of Faith, and the Creed, 
&c.— Against the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians ; the Acts of Pe- 
lagius; the Deserts and the Remission of Sins; Nature and 
Grace; on the Perfection of the Righteousness of Man; on the 
Grace of Christ, and Original Sin; against two Epistles of the 
Pelagians; six ‘books against Julian; on Grace and Free-will; 
on Rebuke and Grace; the Predestination of Saints; the Gift 
of Perseverance; against the Second Answer of Julius (a work 
left unfinished at Augustine’s death). Against the Donatists: 
Three books against Parmenianus; Seven books on Baptism; 
Three books against the Letters of Petilianus; an Epistle to 
Catholics (on the Unity of the Church.) III. Docmaricat: 
The City of God, to Marcellinus, in twenty-two books; on 
Christian Doctrine, in four books; Enchiridion, to Laurentius ; 
on Faith, Hope, and Charity; the Trinity, in fifteen books. 
IV. Practicat and Execeticat Writings, Letters, Sermons, &c. 
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Many of these works, the practical especially, have been se 
rately published, and translated into modern languages.—The 
best collected edition is that of the Benedictine monks of St. 
Germains, published at Paris and at Antwerp. The first volume 
contains all the works written by Augustine in his early life, be- 
fore he was a presbyter, together with his Retractations and Con- 
fessions ; the second volume contains his Epistles ; the third, his 
Exegetical Writings; the fourth, his Homiletical Expositions of 
the Psalms; the fifth, his Sermons; the sixth, separate Moral 
Treatises ; the seventh, On the Kingdom of God; the eighth, 
Polemical Works against the Manicheeans, Priscillianists, and 
Arians; the ninth, against the Donatists ; the tenth, the Contro- 
versy with Pelagius and his party.—The spurious or doubtful 
writings, ascribed to Augustine, are placed separately at the end 
of the respective volumes; and portions of larger collections, 
which are not believed to be genuine, are printed in a smaller 
type than the acknowledged text. 
Retractations of Augustine are very remarkable, as con- 
taining his own review, in advanced years, of his writings, under 
a solemn sense of his responsibility to Christ for all that he had 
written. In this revision he gives a short account of each of his 
principal works, and of his design in writing them; softens harsh 
expressions; makes obscure passages clear; and corrects the 
— according to his maturer judgment, three years before his 

t 

The Confessions are better known by English readers than 
most of his other works: they are quoted at large by Dr. Owen, 
in his Pneumatologia, as illustrating the work of in Spirit in 
the awful mystery of conversion. Differing widely, as may be 
conceived, from the Confessions of Rousseau, and all books of 
the same class, they are eminently devotional, both in their 
form and in their spirit. They are not faultless. They are 
not always couched in the simple language which a severe 
taste requires in such a composition; yet are they very 
beautiful, touching, pious, humble, spiritual, and edifying, 
especially in portions of the eighth and ninth books. The last 
three books are less interesting than the others to the general 
Christian reader; but they are not without their value to those 


whose mental habits lead them to trace the workings of a mind 
of such wonderful capacity and intense activity. 

During the time in which Augustine was preparing for bap- 
tism, the conversations he had with his friends appear to have 
been recorded, and reduced to a classical form, in imitation of 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. These are the three Books 
against the Academics. They are well reasoned, and elegantly 
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worded; and they are enlivened with graceful plays of imagina- 
tion. In his Retractations, he apologizes for their not being 
sufficiently imbued with Christian truth, by saying—he hopes 
this defect may be borne with in a work which professes to be 
not religious, but philosophical, The scope of them is to expose 
the evil tendencies of scepticism. Of the same general character 
is another work written in the same period on A Happy Life. 

The books entitled Of Order belong to the same class, and to 
the same date: consisting, like both the former, of dialogues on 
various questions relating to the Providence of God. His 
Soliloquies are profound self-investigations, and devout enquiries 
after the knowledge of God; to which the Book on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul is designed to be a supplement. These 
were followed by a dialogue of singular subtlety and power, 
on the Quantity of the Soul, proving it to be incorporeal,—like 
God. His several treatises on Free Will must be acknow- 
ledged—even by those who yield to the logic of Edwards—as a 
masterly performance, grappling long ago, yonder at Hippo, 
with themes which have always and everywhere—except in 
Heaven, we hope—put the human faculties upon the rack. 

The book on The Morals of the Church is a contrast between 
the Manichzans and the Christians; worked up with much 
force and boldness, yet not without a dash of asceticism. The 
dogmatic writings on True Religion, and on Christian Doctrine 
—of which the Enchiridion is an abridgment—and many more, 
on nearly every theological subject, are tedious to the modern 
reader; but to a hard student, they are a vineyard of red wine. 

Of his exegetical writings we have little to say in com- 
mendation. He was not well acquainted with Greek; nor 
with the laws of philological interpretation: of Hebrew he knew 
nothing. He wanders from the literal into mystic senses: after 
the fashion of expounders not yet, we believe, extinct.—In his 
controversial writings, which form so large a proportion of his 
works, we have little hope of interesting our readers; though they 
will allow us space just to say that they are the productions of a 
masculine intellect; and that they abound with proofs of rare acute- 
ness, readiness, and earnest love of truth—and of the souls of men. 
His Letters are so numerous, that a mere descriptive catalogue 
of them would fill a respectable volume. Not a few of them are 
documents of great value in the illustration of church history: 
many of them discuss the most intricate questions of philosophy 
and divinity; some are wise decisions in delicate cases of 
casuistry; others are rich in personal allusions and character- 
istics; and all of them evince the vitality and efflorescence of a 
powerful and healthy spirit. 
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The work by which Augustine is best known, and on which 
his reputation mainly rests, is that entitled The City of God. 
When Rome was taken by Alaric, the king of the Goths, in 
412, this great calamity was ascribed, by the pagans, to the anger 
of the gods against the Christian religion, for robbing them of 
the worship which had been rewarded by the extent and gran- 
deur of the empire. Augustine undertook to refute this notion, 
and he laboured on the undertaking, with many interruptions, 
for thirteen years. Though this famous work does not satisfy the 
demands of modern criticism ; though the learning for which it 
has been admired was, in those days, easily drawn from Cicero, 
and Varro, and Seneca, and other Latin writers, then, as now, 
in the hands of every scholar; though he raises questions which 
we cannot but regard as trifling; leaves many knots untied; 
and deals in reasonings which are by no means conclusive; we, 
still, are constrained to admire it as a glorious monument of 
genius and of religion.—The first ten books are devoted to the 
exposure of opinions hostile to the Christian faith, The last 
twelve books contrast the entire body of the profane, with the 
entire body of the saints, under the notion of two cities—the City 
of the World, and the City of God—in their origin, their pro- 
gress, and theirend. He adduces argumentative proofs, pent ar 
with historical illustrations, of the government of the True God, 
as the sole dispenser of worldly power and glory; of the falsehood 
and absurdity of the pagan theology; and of the corruptions, 
conflicting opinions, and miseries, of Rome, while that theolo 
was in its most palmy state. He traces the past history of the 
church from the morning of the world; he anticipates the future 
by the aid of prophecy; he depicts the solemnities of the last 
judgment; he affirms the eternal torments of demons and of 
lost men, in hell; he dwells on the pledges of the resurrection ; 
and he paints in glowing colours, yet with philosophical calm- 
ness, the grandeur, and peace, and freedom, which are to be the 
fruition of the heavenly mansions. No analysis can give an idea 
‘of this grand performance, not even a notion equal to that given 
of an oratorio, by the written notes; or of a Baie and acting 
man, by the skeleton of the anatomist: the best translations we 
have seen are insipid, after reading the wonderful original. The 
mysteries of Providence; the history of conquests; the sieges of 
famed cities; the revealings of scripture; the philosophies and 
mythologies of Greece and Rome; demons, and seraphim; 
‘holy martyrs, and Christian princes; sin; redemption; grace ; 
earth; hell; heaven; Gop:—all the things that raise and stir the 
human soul, are brought before you with the pleasantness of a 
story, the gorgeousness of a tragedy, and the musicalness of a 
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hymn; now, you are chained by argument; and, again, you are 
lost in visions. The troubled stream of Time rolls along its 
awful mixtures of good and evil, of joy and sorrow—till you 
hear the surges of woe from the dark abyss; while the joyous—_ 
reflecting the brightness of the celestial day,—wins you to seek 
your inheritance in the City of God, whose gates are pearls, 
whose walls are precious gems, whose guards are angels, and 
whose light is the glory of Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
of the Lamb! 

The Sermons of Augustine are, of course, numerous: he was a 
constant preacher during forty years. It may serve to show the 
industry and fertility of this extraordinary man, if we say—that 
he delivered and published a hundred and twenty-four homilies 
on the gospel of John; ten on the first epistle of John; many 
on the epistles to the Romans and the Galatians; on the Psalms, 
on the Seinen on the Mount, and on several other parts of 
Scripture: besides a hundred and eighty-three sermons on several 
passages in the Old and New Testaments; eighty-eight sermons 
on the great festivals of the year; sixty-nine on the festivals of 
the saints; and twenty-three on miscellaneous subjects—such as 
the Love of God, Fear, Repentance, Contempt of the World, 
the Behaviour of the Clergy, Peace and Concord, and the Resur- 
rection of the Dead. 

The greater part of these sermons are short popular addresses ; 
concisely expressed; without the artificial arrangements, pro- 
found discussions, and rhetorical embellishments, which give so 
much splendour to the Greek discourses of Basil and Chrysos- 
tom; yet exhibiting a manly plainness, and a terseness of practical 
appeal, which place him, as a preacher, high above any of the 
other fathers of the Western church. 

The features of Augustine’s mind have often been portrayed 
by critics of the greatest eminence. The acuteness of his 
glance, the strength of his memory, the sagacity of his judg- 
ment, his firmness, gentleness, and suavity, have been praised, 
not undeservedly, by the ablest judges, of all parties.—But 
there are two or three characteristics of Augustine which have 
come out before us with great distinctness and power, in our 
repeated study of his life and of his writings. The first is, 
great force of intellect. He may have committed errors; yet 
he is one of the few men who have had the nobleness to ac- 
knowledge and correct them; but, in everything he says, and 
does, and writes, he makes his observers, his hearers, and his 
readers, feel that he is a man—robust, healthy, ever-active. 
This grand quality was combined in Augustine, as it usually 
is in minds of the same high order, with much simplicity of 
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thought; and it impressed a stamp of decision both on his opi- 
nions and on hisactions. He may be, at times, still as the breeze ; 
but it is a breeze that relieves the dulness of the calm, that gives 
graceful movement to the leaves, and to the flowers, and to 
bere corn—refreshing a living thing. At other times, he 
reminds one of the tempest, that carries away forests, fleets, and 
cities, in its majestic sweep. Whether he is adjusting the rules 
of a monastery, or managing his clergy; whether he is disputing 
with heretics or pleading with princes; whether he is lashing the 
vices of the people, demolishing the sophisms of heretics, or build- 
ing up the church in truth and goodness ;—all is done with the 
ease of a master, and with the grandeur of a sovereign. One 
hardly knows in which character he is strongest ; as a preacher, a 
counsellor, or a judge ;—as a tender friend, or as a terrific adver- 
at Answering at one time the scruples of a timid conscience, 
and denouncing, at another, the insidious attempts of dangerous 
ambition, he wields a giant’s power, with the heart of a woman, 
or of a little child. Having gained the hardest of all conquests— 
the conquest of himself—subduing his passions by his reason ; his 
reason by his conscience; and his conscience by his faith ;—all 
other victories seem to come natural to him. e is a practical 
thinker; a theorist at work; a philosopher in action: a theo- 
logian, not on eo only, but in the battle-field of life. The 
mental energy which made Cesar the world’s master, makes 
Augustine the prctaTor of the church. 

This great force of intellect was maintained and intensified by 
its concentration on one grand object. We dare not say that A 
tine was not ambitious; we hardly think it possible that he could 
have been otherwise. But his ambition did not fret and waste 
itself on a variety of incompatible and impracticable schemes. 
He had one aim; he lived for one object. His learning, his 
genius, his station, his influence on the minds of men, and his 
prayers to Heaven, his meditations in solitude, and his most 
public acts, all converged on one point—the catholie church. He 
viewed the church as, in a most sacred sense, his mother, who 
had received him to her bosom, when his heart was sore with 
the remembrance of his youthful sins and follies. To his latest 
hour, he loved her with a burning love, chastened by fear, and 
justified, as he believed, by miracles ;—by the mystery of succes- 
sion ;—by the awfulness of sacraments ;—by the tokens of grace ; 
—by the cross of Christ ;—by the secret workings of the Holy 
Ghost :—by all truth, and all duty; by the sympathy of minis- 
tering angels;—by the dread of demons;—by the glooms and 
splendours of eternity ;—and by the high authority of God. 
; oO ‘ church, he felt that he owed all loyalty, even to a martyr’s 
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Filled with this sacred idea, he was a champion, a hero, and a 
conqueror. He warred with heretics, and Jews, and pagans, and 
unworthy Christians,—less as erring mortals, as sinful creatures, 
as personal adversaries, than as matricides—unnatural rebels 
against the church. It is not difficult, even for protestants— 
though of the stricter sort, as we profess to be—to see what a 
capital advantage it was to Augustine, as a great ran, to think of 
his being the representative of a body destined by the Eternal 
Purpose to cover earth with happiness, and to fill heaven with 
glory. Such a thought would go nigh to make a small man 
great :—it did make a man already great, still greater. 

Augustine’s masculine and concentrated mind was imbued 
with an extraordinary measure of religious earnestness,—the earn- 
estness, we mean, not of superstition, but of truth,—not of catho- 
licism, but of Christianism. He was superstitious, undoubtedly. 
He was, out and out, a catholic. But he was superstitious from 
an excess of believing. He was a catholic, not from policy, or 
from submissiveness, but from conviction. With him religion was 
a personal responsibility, which made him tremble; yet it was 
a personal blessedness, which swelled his heart with joy. 

Of his sincerity, neither pagan nor heretic, neither philosopher 
nor Protestant, has insinuated a doubt. With his passions, and 
naturally vehement spirit, nothing but the unfeigned belief of 
Christian truths, nor—according to his own judgment, in which 
we concur most thoroughly—even that, apart from a Divine 
Power, could have wrought so visible a change as his conversion 
was, or could have maintained the new course, amid manifold 
temptations, for nearly half a century. There was no cold mis- 
giving in Augustine. There was no half-heartedness. There 
was no perfunctory sanctity. Amid much asceticism, he was a 
cheerful companion; he blended the amenities of life with his 
austerities ; he a of learning, and poetry, and music, and 
social converse; he could use raillery as well as logic; he was 
a wit, albeit living like a monk; but it was the flame of religion 
that lighted the chambers of his soul, and that kindled all his 
powers and passions as sweet incense going up to heaven :—it 
was the sanctity of the priest that crowned him as a king.—One 
cannot read his writings without feeling that all this is true :— 
language, which in many cases would be bombastic eulogy, 
expresses but a tame and measured testimony, when we are 
speaking of Augustine. 

Religious earnestness did for Augustine what it does for every 
man whom it possesses :—it developed itself according to the laws 
of his mental and moral constitution. It is a stiff enemy, this 
earnestness, to the formalisms of our world, whether in religion 
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or in any other department of man’s being. Truly has the 
German poet sung— 


* Earnestness is life.’ 


The acorn is a quiet little nut; but, let it be nourished in the 
bosom of its mother earth, silently building up its massive trunk 
amid the passing generations of trees, and of woodmen, and you 
behold the living oak that wrestles stoutly with the storm. ‘The 
lion’s whelp, reposing in his lair, is a gentle creature: but, 
ive him time, coal ihe will show you what is in him. The 
htning sleeps in the thunder-cloud ; but when it tears its prison, 
how it scathes and blasts the works of nature and of man! How 
cold a thing is gunpowder—only let the spark touch it!—Even 
so is it abe world of mind. Let a man’s soul be quickened, 
called forth by some great principle, some grand ambition, and, 
up to the measure of his strength, and according to the fashion 
Pj his inward thought, what deeds will he not do, for good or for 
evil, just because he is in earnest, believing strongly, and so 
acting out what he believes. The religious element, we fear, is 
not ina man any otherwise than thus. For a strong mind, with 
singleness of purpose, to be religious, is a grand phenomenon. 
The divine ‘ awakener of faculties’ is there.—Now, what Augus- 
tine was under this divine impulse, was the religious character of 
Augustine. It was his inward self, manifested in the outward 
life. It was not an imitation, but a reality; not a copy, but an 
original. They were his own thoughts that breathed in his own 
burning words. It was his own will—subordinate indeed to the 
Highest Will—that he was working. Profoundly meditative, 
thirsting for wisdom, sensuous; quick of thought, i in ima- 
gination, and strongly grasping his purposes ;_his religious earnest- 
ness thrilled all the fibres of his nature, making him what no 
other man has been, or can be. He was not astunted being; but 
full grown: symmetrically developed. No Procrustes had meddled 
with his stature. He guided his heart: he kept it with all keep- 
ing. He possessed his soul. He governed his own spirit. There 
was nothing in him that could crouch: though he was ‘ clothed 
with humility.’ Prompted by his capacious intellect, and by his 
innate reverence for order, to excogitate a system, and to live 
by rule, he was, nevertheless, a most free thinker, and a truly 
independent man. He knew not fear. There is, really, some- 
thing awfully sublime in the passionless severity of his logic—the 
cool Jairo. Fo gaze which his mental eye could fix on con- 
sequences, by which other minds are driven from the principles 
which appear to involve them. 
The industrious writer of the volumes mentioncd at the head of 
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this article, in the very short notice he has given of Augustine, 
has observed: ‘Daseigenthiimlichste und interessanteste, wodurch 
‘man seine individualitit auf das treffendste bezeichnen kann, 
‘ist die Bereinigung des mysticismus d. h. des bestrebens das 
‘unendliche durch das gefuhl zu erfassen, mit dem scholasti- 
* cismus, oder dem bestreben das Unendliche auf begriffe zuriick 
‘zu fiihren. In dieser hinsicht ist Augustinus allerdings eine 
‘ merkwiirdige, man mécht sagen, eimzige erscheinung des 
‘ Christlichen Alterthums. Man findet gewiss keinen Kirchen- 
‘lehrer, in welchem man eben so viele belege von mystischer 
‘ denkart als von begriffsherrschaft antrifft.’ * 

It is not, just now, necessary to inquire how far Dr. Wiggers 
is borne out as to the singularity of Augustine in this respect. 
But the harmony of emotion with intellect—the love of the good 
and the beautiful, joined to the love and pursuit of the true and 
attainable—is precisely the impression of Augustine’s character, 
which is left on our minds by the study of his works. There is 
more completeness in him than in any other of the Fathers. Not 
only is there more completeness; there is more power. There 
may be as much, not more, serious and careful perspicuity in 
Athanasius. Basil excels him in a refined and graceful sweet- 
ness; Chrysostom in the eloquence that flows like molten gold; 
Cyprian, in the dignity of the martyr-bishop; Hilary clothes his 
thoughts in fovethen more of tragic pomp and elevation. Ambrose 
pierces our souls, as with arrows dipped in honey-dew; Jerome 
comes from the rich fields of Scripture, laden like the bee, not 
without the sting; Gregory Nazianzen presents to us the un- 
soiled portraiture of Christian virtues; but Augustine, with less 
of beauty than some others—and certainly much less learning 
than Origen or Jerome—is the most massive, vigorous, and com- 
manding, of the Fathers of the church. 

The philosophy of Augustine was ually acquired: not 
adopted by him from masters, so much as formed by his own 
independent thought, out of the materials which were either 
prepared to his hands by the elder teachers, or gathered by his 
own observations and reflections. From his account of himself, 
as well as from the = which are handled in his philo- 
sophical treatises, we learn that his first studies of this kind were 
in a work of Aristotle ; but that, afterwards, he became acquainted 


* “The most marked and interesting characteristic of Augustine, showing his In- 
dividuality most strikingly, is, the Union of Mysticism, or the soaring towards the 
Boundless, by Feeling, with Scholasticism, or the endeavour to grasp the Boundless 
by the Intellect. In this view, Augustine is a most remarkable, one might say, 
unique appearance in Christian antiquity. One finds scarcely any of the Fathers 
who display as much of the mystical, as of the intellectual, habit of Thought.”— 
Versuch. i. pp. 27, 28. 
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with some of the writings of Plato. In his work against the 
Academics, he had commended some passages of Plato and of 
Platonic philosophers; but, in his Retractations, he finds fault 
with his own early praises of these writers, as unbecoming a man 
whose business it is to defend the Christian doctrine against all 
errors. When he came into close combat with the heretics, he 
tested philosophical principles by the truths of scripture; and, 
as he advanced in spiritual wisdom, he discovered a growing 
disrelish for philosophical speculations of every kind. 

- To those who have traced the progress of theological teaching 
in the Christian church, it is sufficiently sianifedt that prevailing 
views of philosophy have a real, though occult, influence on 
men’s views of, at least, the human departments of theology: so 
that while the divine is supposed by others,—and, it may be, by 
himself—to be receiving and diffusing the true light of scripture ; 
that light—like the natural light radiating, or vibrating, through 
the atmosphere,—is refracted by the medium through which it 

es, analyzed and coloured in the prismatic organ by which 
it is received. Thus, in the writings of Augustine, we trace, at 
one time, the abstractions of the Stagyrite, and, at other times, 
the idealism of Plato: though he would not willingly have pro- 
fessed himself to be the disciple of either. The tendency of 
his mind, of his experience, and, consequently, of his mode 
of thinking, was, apparently, towards that confounding of ab- 
stract notions with real substances, which came out afterwards in 
the subtle contests of the scholastics :—this is, probably, all that 
Dr. Wiggers means by the ‘scholasticism’ which he discovers in 
Augustine. It is the more important to mark, and to appre- 
ciate, this tendency, if we would have an intelligible view of 
some doctrines of Augustine, respecting the church, and, also, 
respecting the bearing of Adam’s sin on the sin of his posterity. 
Unless we perceive the philosophical notions which pervade both 
the ecclesiology and the anthropology of Augustine, we are in 
danger of either hastily rejecting om, through ignorance of 
his real meaning; or of servilely adopting them, as the pure doc- 
trines of inspiration. It may be permitted to us, in a few sen- 
tences, to state what are the philosophical notions—as philo- 
sophy, so to speak, Soedepeeatbasiaiy of religious doctrines—which, 
we have reason to believe, Augustine held. 

He regarded man as consisting of two distinct substances—the 
corporeal, and the spiritual. Whether the spiritual was propa- 
gated along with the corporeal, was one of those abstruse ques- 
tions, almost always mooted by thoughtful men, who were not 
materialists; and, it is evident, Augustine had directed to this 
question much of his attention. The human soul is either a 
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of the body; or the result of the organization of the body; 
.; part of Gol ; or an emanation from God; or a distinct ae. 
stance ;—and, if a distinct substance, as Augustine held it to be, 
it was a question often brought before him, whether it was pre- 
existent, or was created at some point of the natural history of 
the body, and, in the moment of creation, united to the body. 
He does not seem to have thoroughly made up his mind, with 
the Traducians, that the soul is produced, as the body is, by 
natural descent ; or, with the Creatians, that it is created separately. 
He regarded the soul as being naturally immortal; and he 
considered freedom to be essential to moral agency, obligation, 
and responsibility; understanding by freedom avreZovciz, the 
self-determining power to choose the good or the evil. In the 
free choice of evil, consequently, he found the nature of sin: 
voluntariness being essential to personal agency, obligation, and 
responsibility. 

ugustine, however, was a keen logician rather than a com- 
prehensive metaphysician: so skilful was he in dialectics, that 
Ambrose says, in one of his sermons, that he was obliged to 
betake himself to prayer, that he might not be entangled in what 
he dreaded as the sophisms of Augustine. It was not on 
Aristotelian principles, but on those of Plato and Pythagoras, 
that Augustine professed to found his arguments: all reasoning, 
we presume, is conducted according to the same mental laws; 
and those laws—not invented, but expounded, by Aristotle—are 
never likely to be substantially violated by a sound mind. 

The Christianity which formed the essence of Augustine's 
intellectual, as well as of his spiritual and practical, life, led him, 
as we have said, to renounce philosophy entirely; and it is only 
as we think we see it gleaming through his general writings,— 
unconsciously, most likely, to himself,—that we are warranted 
to speak of it, after he entered on the functions of the ministry. 
Aol, indeed, it is because of the result of his early studies in 
this department, rather than of the slightest permanent attach- 
ment, on Augustine’s part, to any given system, that we have 
thought it worth our while to bestow even these few words upon 
the subject. 

It is more important to have a clear apprehension of Au- 

tine’s religious doctrines.—Over this wide region we have 
ought it wise to pass slowly and seriously; with much medi- 
tation at every step; but, of so long a journey—so full of varied 
and perplexing scenes,—the limits of the present paper compel 
us to give only a succinct, and, as it were, telegraphed report. 
Selecting the portions of theology which may be regarded as 
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eminently Augustinian, we will offer a few illustrations of his 
views of original sin ; and of grace. 

I. Original Sin. 

It would be little interesting to the greater number of our 
readers, if we should enter, ever so briefly, on the critical, histo- 
rical, and psychological questions involved in the great Pelagian 
controversy on this subject: a controversy which has re-appeared, 
under new modifications and under other names, at every period 
of doctrinal excitement in the church. The proper question, 
manifestly, is one of pure interpretation: excepting in so far as 
most men would shrink from an interpretation of Scripture which 
really contradicts any known principle, either in physics or in 
morals. Besides this, there has always prevailed a strong objec- 
tion, among the guides of the church, in which the most orderly 
portions of the laity have sympathized, against any interpreta- 
tion of Scripture which they had reason to suspect as new; and 
against any doctrine which is supported solely by such interpreta- 
tions. Considering the force of this broad and well-known fact, 
there is, we think, prima facie evidence,—presumption, to say the 
least,—that Augustine’s doctrine of original sin was, substantially, 
the doctrine then held, generally, in Christian churches single. 
out the world: not that his particular modes of stating the doc- 
trine, or all his arguments in support of it, or all the logical deduc- 
tions from it, which were brought out in the strife of controversy, 
were such as were familiar; or even such as would be universal 
accepted. Learned investigation has exhausted, probably, all the 
sources of intelligence regarding the mode of viewing this doc- 
trine in the times that preceded the age of Augustine. Our own 
conclusion from such researches as we have made for ourselves, 
and from those made by others, of various parties, which we 
have taken pains to examine, we shall express with all convenient 
brevity and plainness.—The ecclesiastical writers nearest to the 
time of the apostles did not deal much in speculation. They 
were called to stand up for the existence of their religion, in the 
midst of idolatry, and in the face of persecution; and, supposing 
them to have had the ability, they oa not the occasion, to do 
more than to refresh the minds of their brethren with the plain 
facts of Scripture, and with such popular views of those facts as 
were suggested by the whole tenor of the apostolic writings. In 
their apprehension, it was plainly revealed by the Spirit that the 
first man was made in the image of God, Sidi and designed for 
immortality ;—that he yielded to the tempter, and fell;—that we 
are all fallen and corrupt;—that the grace of repentance was 
brought in for the whole world by Jesus Christ ;—that by him 
our blind hearts are opened ;—that we are to worship God with 
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humility, because we are conceived in sin and brought forth in 
iniquity; and that we are always liable to temptation, because 
of the evil concupiscence that is in us, and because of the power 
of the devil. 

In one sense it is true, as Dr. Wiggers says: ‘ Die aposto- 
‘lischen Vitern bekiimmerten sich nicht*—‘'The apostolical 
‘ fathers did not encumber themselves—trouble their heads—with 
‘this anthropological matter:’ because the age of philosophical 
speculation, either in anthropology or in any other branch of 
study relating to the doctrines of Scripture, had not then begun ; 
—but, it is not true—that they did not feel and write as men who 
believed in the apostasy of man from God. The philosophical 
speculations of Christian theologians began towards the close of 
the second century; and then, it is manifest, in the writings of 
the Greek fathers, from Justin to Chrysostom, and of the Latin 
fathers, from Tertullian to Ambrose, that—whatever influence 
their philosophy might have on their mode of presenting their 
opinions—they all believed in the original uprightness of Adam ; 
in the penal character of death as the punishment of Adam’s sin ; 
extending to all his posterity ; and, for the most part, in the native 
sinfulness of the human race. 

The doctrine of original sin, as held by Augustine, is scattered 
through his main theological writings; but it is explained at 
great length, argued, and defended, in his long and reiterated 
disputes with the Pelagians. He taught that Adam’s sin, whereby 
he fell, and all men fell in him, is punished by being propagated 
in natural generation; that this hereditary sinfulness is not a 
substance, but a weakness, languor, quality of the affections 
(affectionalis qualitas), and that temporal death—concupiscence 
(or fleshly lust)—the shame of nakedness—the pains of child- 
birth—the toil of labour—the growth of thorns and thistles, as a 
nuisance to man in his culture of the earth—the dominion of 
man over woman—the torment of fear—the slavery of habit— 
and all other evils, whether physical or moral,—are entailed on 
the whole human race, as the punishment of the sin of the whole 
human race in Adam as their head. Augustine did not hold that 
anything is evil in its own nature. He regarded evil as ‘ privatio 
boni’—the absence of good. 

The ground of Augustine’s doctrine is laid in the epistles of 
St. Paul, especially that to the Romans. The passage in the 
12th verse of the 5th chapter of Romans he read in the Latin 
version— et ita in omnes pertransivit, in quo (é¢’ 4) omnes pec- 
* caverunt’—‘ and so (sin and death) hath passed through unto 
‘all men; iz whom all have sinned.’ Other declarations of the 


* Vol. i. cap. xxii. p. 407. 
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same epistle are adduced: For the offence of one, many are dead— 
j t by one to condemnation—for the offence of one, death 
reigned by one—by the offence of one to all men, to condemnation— 
by one man’s disobedience, many were made sinners—the body is 
dead, because of sin—by one man came death—in Adam all die—by 

To these Pauline es, he adds the language of the prohi- 
bition, and then of the curse, in Paradise ; strong expressions in 
the books of Moses, in the psalms, and in the prophets; facts in 
scripture history; and the language of Jesus in some of his dis- 
courses, and of John in his first epistle. The strong view which 
Augustine took of these portions of scripture was confirmed by 
an appeal to the conscious experience of men; and to the visible 
ee of evil in the actual history of human beings, 

m the earliest hour of voluntary agency. To render such a 
view of human nature conceivable—to make it intelligible and 
convincing—to men of philosophical habits, Augustine had re- 
course to the mode of thinking which was generated by the Aris- 
totelian dialectics, and which, as we have slightly hinted, was 
afterwards worked by the scholastics into the entire framework of 
Systematic Theology. By virtue of this mode of thinking, he was 
able to deal with the abstract notion of relations, as though it cor- 
responded with some real thing in rerum natura. Thus, he 
conceived of the relation of Adam to his posterity as an actual 
incorporation of that posterity in his person, in consequence of 
which, his acts became theirs—and the results of his acts were 
regarded as belonging as much to each of them singly as to him. 
* Deinde quod sequitur in quo omnes peccaverunt, quam circum- 
* specté, quam proprié quam sine ambiguitate dictum est. Si 
* enim peccatum intellexeris quod per unum hominem intravit 
‘in mundum, in quo omnes verunt, quando omnes ille unus 
* homo fuerunt.’* (ail were eaten man.) The same notion is 
expressed in various parts of his works. Thus, in the City of 
God, (xiii. 3—14,) ‘ when that pair received the Divine sentence 
* of condemnation, the whole human race were in the first man, 
‘ which by the woman were to pass into posterity. We were all 
* in that one, as we were all that one who fell into sin. Not as yet 
* was the Form created,’ (here we see the Aristotelian, ) ‘and dis. 
‘ tributed to us singly, in which we were individually to live; 
‘ but the nature was now seminal, from which we were to be pro- 
‘ pagated.’ Again, in the First Book of Retractations, where he 
reviews his two books against the Manicheeans, he says, ‘Omnis 
homo terrenus quid est, origine, nisi Adam ?’—(What is every 
man on earth, in his origin, but Adam ?) 


* De Peccatorum Mer. et Rem. lib. i. ¢. x. 
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This identification of Adam with his posterity logically involved 
the natural propagation of souls; and, however cautiously Au- 
gustine expresses himself, he never positively affirms that he does 
not believe this. The difficulty which prevented his full adoption 
of it—(doubtless, had he adopted, he would have avowed, it)—was 
its incompatibility with his views of the spiritual and undying 
nature of the soul. We are persuaded that he could more easily 
have given up the incorporeity of the soul than the doctrine of 
the propagation of sin by natural descent. There are not a few 
assages, indicating this, which it would be inconvenient to quote. 
So far did Augustine carry this notion of unity, (confounding, as 
every philosophical reader perceives, the abstract with the con- 
crete,) that he regards all parental acts as done, in the parents, 
by their children. The inextricably complicated, and even mon- 
strous, and horrible, conclusions which every logician can derive 
from such premises, did not deter this bold reasoner :—he a 
considers the question, as not unworthy of debate, whether eac 
human being comes into the world laden with the guilt of ail the 
sins of all his ancestors, from Adam to one’s immediate father: 
so that the latest born is the guiltiest of all; or, whether God, in 
his compassion, confines this dreadful liability to the third and 
fourth generation. ‘ Whether any light on so large a question, 
* can or cannot be reached by the careful searching of the Scrip- 
‘ tures, (temeré non audeo affirmare,) I dare not, rashly, venture 
‘ to affirm.”* 

A very small degree of serious attention to the subject—it is 
deserving of attention—must satisfy us that such a state of things 
would be physically impossible; that the notion of it is incon- 
sistent—as indeed is the whole theory of propagated sin—with 
the representative and federal relation of the first man, so sub- 
limely taught in Scripture; and that no consistent mind could 
entertain the notion, without giving up all thought of human per- 
sonality and moral government: that, in truth, it resolves the 
whole mystery of our condition into a dark and iron-handed 
destiny. ‘These explanations of Augustine must be separated from 
the doctrine of the Scriptures.—For ourselves, we hold, as a divine 
truth, that the sins of men are so connected with the ‘one 
offence’ of Adam, in his representative character, that if he had 
not committed that offence, there would have been neither sin, 
nor sorrow, nor death, in the large family for whose weal or woe 
our common father was put on that one trial in the garden; we 
hold, further, that it was right and good that he should be put 
on trial for that purpose, there ; but we do not see how sin can 
be predicated of any act which a man does naturally, and un- 


* Enchiridion. lib, i. c. 44, 45, 46. 
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avoidably, or from any cause which is extra se: we do not under- 
stand how any real property descending from Adam to his race, 
can, with ee of language, or accuracy of thought, be called 
sin ;—we judge, that if men will apply physical analogies to spi- 
ritual subjects, and will call the issue of such application either 
philosophy or religion, they are sure to wander as far from common 
sense, as they do from the word of God; and, finally, it is our 
earnest ambition to grasp the awful truths of revelation from the 
meddlings of presumptuous man; and to hold ¢hem fast, with 
humility and with love. 
IL. Grace. Augustine’s views of grace were, of course, inti- 
mately connected with his views of sin. Regarding original sin 
as the just punishment of Adam’s transgression, which trangres- 
sion was, in his view, that of the entire race, he looked on man 
as willing and doing only that which is evil. In order that man 
may be delivered from this evil—which he does willingly—and 
may become willing to do that which is good, Augustine believed 
that he must be ransomed from his condemnation and liability to 
are for sin, by the death of Christ; and that he must be- 
ieve in Christ, for that purpose. The redemption itself, he as- 
cribed simply to the free purpose, the grace, of God, beginning 
and terminating in His own Eternal Mind; and, in order that 
sinful man might, by believing in Christ, inherit the redemption 
thus provided, he believed that the same purpose, or grace, of 
God, must help him to turn from evil to good. This help he 
calls grace—spiritual grace—subministratio virtutis (the impar- 
tation of power)—an infused spirit—inspiration of love by the 
Holy Ghost—inspiration of the most burning and luminous 
charity, and, a hidden (secret) inspiration. ‘To this grace— 
the compassion of God preceding our believing, he ascribes 
our having faith; our. internal illumination; our willing what 
is good: and, also, the distinct performance of each separate 
oa deed. The grace which thus works, he seer as 
stowed without reference to any quality in him who receives 
it, as constituting a right to it: or as a reason why it should be 
given: what the reason is, being hidden from us. When his 
system was fully developed, by the Pelagian controversy, Au- 
gustine maintained that the work of this grace is of such a 
nature as not to be resisted: at the same time guarding 
against the notion of compulsion, by reiterating the statement 
that it caused the unwilling to become willing—which is the very 
opposite of compulsion. The grace thus working in the soul of 
man, secures his ultimate salvation. The reason of man’s sin, 
and of man’s misery, is in man, not in God; the reason of man’s 
salvation from that sin and misery is not in man, but in God, 
This doctrine of grace was built by Augustine on numerous 
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Scripture passages, which have become the proof-texts of his 
followers; and which are now familiar to all who take any interest 
in such matters.—The philosophy which theorized on the doc- 
trine was—the simple conviction, that what God wills must 
come to pass; because His is the will of the Omnipotent. 
We cannot suppose so astute and practised a theologian as 
Augustine to have overlooked the distinction which might, in the 
judgment of some, present a difficulty in the way of his doctrine : 
—the distinction certain, and well-defined, between the physical 
and the moral aspects of the will of God. In truth, there is no 
difficulty. What God wills man to do, man does not; what 
God wills himself to do, He does—conditionally, if he willed it 
under a condition; if not—absolutely. The purpose of God to 
save man is, according to Augustine, a purpose that fails not of 
being accomplished.—Augustine nowhere intimates an uncon- 
ditional purpose of God to punish ; indeed, the terms are contra- 
dictory ; for just punishment zmplies—desert. 

The objections which were urged, in Augustine’s day, against 
his doctrine of grace had, at least, the advantage of leading him 
to express himself with the caution which men are-apt to feel in 
the presence of an adversary, and which, especially, a good man 
feels when he is professedly teaching the truths of God. We are 
not, here, concerned with these objections further than to state— 
that all candid controvertists admit that they are met by Augustine 
with much acuteness and force; though men differ, according as 
they agree or disagree with him in his doctrine, in their opinions 
of his success——On the practical objection that his doctrine 
tended to lessen the authority of oe requirements, it does not 
appear that Augustine entertained any serious apprehensions. 

e saw that men were naturally heedless of those requirements. 
He knew, from his own experience, that he taught the truth in 
saying—that no real Christian could regard the will of God 
otherwise than with the love which would prompt him to obe- 
dience. He was, himself, an eminently holy man, ascribing his 
holiness to grace; and he found that the consciousness of other 
holy men resembled his own. He had a moral system, drawn 
from Scripture, enforced by institutions, and exemplified in nis 
own conduct; and he was as earnest in urging men to their duty, 
as he was in convincing them that they never did it until they 
were enabled to do it by the grace for which he was contending. 
He was not ignorant that evil men would make the doctrine of 
grace an excuse for sin; but he was too sagacious not to see 
that a bad man’s excuse for doing wrong could never be a vindi- 
cation of the wrong, nor an argument against a good man’s 
belief respecting the cause from which his goodness springs. No 
church writer was so intent as he was on the promotion of 
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good works. He urged on men that—while, on the one hand, it 
was an error so to hold man’s agency as to ascribe good works 
to it without God’s grace ;—on the other hand, it is a worse 
error to defend the doctrine of grace so as to make it an excuse 
for sin;—quid enim nobis gratia Dei utilius confert in hoc pre- 
senti mundo maligno, nisi ut moriamur peccato (for what does 
the grace of God bestow upon us in the present evil world of 
more value to us than that we should die to sin).* 

We should have been glad to pursue the examination of Au- 
gustine’s theology in reference to baptism ;—the eucharist ;—the 
church ;—purgatory ;—eternal punishment ;—dzemons ;—angels; 
— justification ;—faith ;—celibacy ;—— but we have 
aimed at an exhibition of the leading points only; and, as we wish 
to trace his influence on other minds, our limits induce us to for- 
bear. 

We do not know that the works of Augustine were ever so 
diligently and minutely and profoundly studied as they were 
by Cornelius Jansen, the eminently learned and pious Dutch 
theologian, in the seventeenth century. The fact that he 
devoted twenty years of his life to this business, and the avowed 
arn with which he bequeathed to the church the fruit of his 

ong and patient researches, are themselves sufficient indications, 
if any could be needed, of the weight which had been attached 
to Augustine’s authority for twelve centuries. In this work— 
Augustinus—Jansen gives a full account of the Pelagian contro- 
versy, and ample illustrations of Augustine’s doctrine, principally 
in the form of quotations from Augustine, and from other fathers, 
cting man and grace. The appearance of the Augustinus 
revived the fierce dispute between the Jesuits and the Domi- 
nicans, which had been stifled, rather than settled, by Clement 
VIII. and his successor in the papal chair, Paul V., and which 
continued to rage throughout the Belgic provinces, and in the 
literary coteries of Paris for more than two generations.t It 
was for teaching the doctrines of Augustine on Divine Grace, and 
for their rigorous and somewhat fanatical austerities of living, that 
the Jansenists were condemned by Pope Innocent III. ;—and 
suffered a course of grievous persecutions—stayed only for a time 
by the gentleness or policy of Clement IX.—from the Jesuits and 

* Ep. Valentino. 

t_ The number of books on the history of this controversy is very great. Bayle 
justly praises Leydecker’s Historia Jansenismi ; and to this might be added a long 
catalogue, including Gerberon, (Jansenist,) Du Mas, (Jesuit,) Fontaine, Voltaire, 
D’Argentre, Varel, Quesnel, Villefort, Lancelot, &e. The catalogue of Jansenist 
publications is itself a work of four octavo volumes. The review of the first volume 
of Reuchlin’s Geschichte von Port-Royal, in the Edinburgh Review, (No. 148, 
July, 1841,) contains a brilliant series of portraits of St. Cyran, the founder of the 


Port-Royalists, Jansen’s friend,—and of his disciples :—painted by the hand of a 
master. 
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the court of France: persecutions which ended in the destruction 
of the Port-Royal Convent, the removal of the living nuns to 
Paris, and the disinterment, with much rude insult, of their dead. 
The spirit of Augustinism, however, lives in the Roman-catholic 
church. The twenty-eighth of August, in each year, still 
reminds whatever lovers of the truth there may be—how man 
we know not—in that community, of the bishop of Hippo; and, 
as they turn to their Alban Butler, or to any other compiler of 
Lives of the Saints, let us hope that Augustine’s precious memory 
is endeared to them, as we confess it is to us—rigid protestants 
though we be—not because of the superstitions to which he lent 
his example and his name; but because he was the champion 
of the grace of God. 

The boasted unity of the Church is curiously illustrated by all 
the bittercontroversies, within her pale, on the doctrines so earnestly 
contended for by Augustine: controversies in which bishop a 
pears against bishop; pope against pope ; council against onal 
one order of monks against another order of monks; two uni- 
versities of Spain at war among themselves; the Spanish Inqui- 
sition assailing the twin-tribunal in Portugal: kings, statesmen, 
parliaments, mingling in the fray: and one nation hurling 
against another the thunders of defiance ! 

It need not now be said that the great leaders of the Refor- 
mation were, in point of theology, the disciples of Augustine. 
Augustine’s Exposition of the Psalms, and his book on The 
Letter and the Spirit, were among the favourite studies of Luther ; 
—who had assumed that father’s name, when he left the world, 
as he imagined, for the cloister of Erfurth. ‘ Rien ne le frappait 
* davantage que les sentiments de ce pére sur la corruption de la 
* volonté de Phomme, et sur la grace divine. II sentait par la 
‘ propre experience la réalité de cette corruption et la nécessité 
‘de cette grace. Les paroles d’Augustin répondaient 4 son 
‘coeur: sil efit pu étre d’une autre école que de cette de Jesus- 
‘ Christ, c’efit été sans doute de celle du docteur d’Hippone.’ * 

Calvin must have spent much of his early life in studying Au- 
gustine, since he published his Jnstitutiones at the age of twenty- 
seven; and in the Institutiones we have marked—we forget how 
many hundreds of—quotations from the epistles, tracts, sermons, 
homilies, and larger controversial writings, of Augustine. What 
is more generally styled Calvinism is, in fact, Augustinian theology, 
modified, in its details, by the genius and thoughtfulness of the 
great Genevese Reformer. 

It is apparent from this bird’s-eye view of the history of Au- 
gustine’s essing that, without reading a page of his writings, or 


* M. Daubigné. Hist. Ref. i. 203. 
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a translation of any part of his works, or even hearing of his name, 
many minds must, at the present moment, be moved by his 
opinions. No theologian, we should presume, is likely to make 

retensions to the learning which adorns the sacred profession, 
before he has — more than a superficial attention to the 
writings of this Prince of Theologians. 

We trust it will not be imagined that we are blind to the weak 
points of Augustine. He was naturally haughty and impetuous ; 
his sensual propensities were remarkably strong, in a climate 
suited to their early and full development. The indulgences of 
his youth were ro with falsehood and dishonesty. 
His imagination, at the time of his conversion, and ever 
afterwards, indeed, had much to do with his belief, and 
with his habits. He was too disputatious, we think. He had 
too much of the spirit of knighthood—the valorous, chivalrous, 
and somewhat swaggering, ostentation of his prowess, and of 
his trophies. Though not without tenderness, humility, for- 
bearance,—those gentler human virtues which Christianity always 
improves, and whose absence she often supplies by her own pecu- 
liar graces,—he was not a little fond of having his own way. He 
very much liked being a bishop. He was, pre-eminently, a ruler. 
Calm as he was on principle, and by habit, he was not incapable 
of being in a tempestuous “wae No man ever took severer 
views of truth, or applied harsher rules of action; and if he had 
few scars, he gave many wounds. While every competent judge 
admits that he was not cruel nor inexorable, he was far from 
bei prepared to be a confessor in the cause of mercy, towards 
ea-fatetien for whose lives he pleaded.—It is with us a very 
serious, nay, gloomy, reflection, that Augustine may have done 
as much harm by his see ype heroism, and by his ascetic 
principles, as he certainly did good by his zealous orthodoxy, 
and by his blameless life.—His credulity respecting reputed mira- 
cles can now provoke only a smile in some; in others it calls 
for a sigh; in all, it ought to engender caution. 

Had he lived in a later age, he might have been a Hildebrand. 
We do not think he would, in any age, have been a Luther. As 
he was, we are not unwilling to adopt, with such modifications 
as we will leave our readers to suppose, the elegant eulogy of 
Erasmus—in an epistle which we have already quoted—and 
from which we have room for only one quotation more: 
‘ Amabat vehementer quod docebat, docebat argute quod amabat ; 
‘ utrumque gignit in eo, qui Scriptis illius propius intendit 
animum.* 


* Ep. Erasm. ad arch. Tolet. (1529.) 
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Art. IX. Education. By Tuomas Binney. 8vo, pp. 72. Jackson 
and Walford. 1847. 


Tuts publication consists of two parts—of addresses delivered at 
the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar School, Mill Hill, and of 
an appendix, bearing upon the late education controversy. The 
first of the addresses was delivered at Mill Hill some years since, 
but was not, strictly speaking, published at the time; the second 
was delivered recently, on the appointment of an esteemed 
minister to the vacant chaplaincy of that institution. Both 
addresses are fraught with pregnant observations on education 
generally, which we cannot too strongly commend to the atten- 
tion of educators and parents. But, in an oration delivered to 
the constituents of a ‘dissenters’ grammar school,’ we naturally 
expect that something will be said about dissent. The following 
passage sets forth the manner in which dissent has always con- 
tributed to affect the thinking—that is, the education of the public 
mind: 


In itself, dissent is an evil. It would be better, if no differences, 
religious or political, existed in a nation. To oppose or dissent from 
any ancient or established institution, is, for its own sake, by no means 
to be approved or desired. The grounds and reasons for such pro- 
cedure should be very weighty; it should be forced upon us, as our 
last and only honourable alternative, as the exclusive way in which 
we can retain our self-respect, by in our estimation, retaining our 
loyalty to truth and God, and embodying our devotion to liberty and 
religion. Justifiable dissent has always been this. It has been a 
thing to which men have been driven, driven always against their 
wills, equally against their interests. The tendency in human affairs 
is, for might to take the place of right. Secular governments would 
rule by power rather than reason, or by force rather than law; and 
churches, sinking into error and corrupting religion, would stand upon 
authority rather than truth. In such circumstances, the principle of 
dissent first appears in the secret dissatisfaction of superior minds with 
things as they are—in the effort to produce a change for the better— 
and in the wish to identify the outward and actual, with the ideal 
forms of opinion and procedure, which arise in enlarged and truth- 
loving souls, from their earnest meditations on the nature of men and 
the will of God. It is not till after this, often long after, and as the 
result of internal struggles with themselves, that positive dissent makes 
its appearance; it never does so without sacrifices on the part of the 
seceders, and never, it may be added, without benefit to society at 
large. Realms of thought are wrested from usurpers—rights and 
liberties gain acknowledgment; ancient institutions may continue to 
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exist, but they exist shorn of some of their pretensions—expressly or 
silently they modify their actions, or abjure their errors, and the result 
is, a step onward in the progress of society. Such things occurred 
long prior to the Protestant Reformation, and such have been con- 
stantly occurring since. 

‘ The infidel historian, it is well known, attributes the achievement 
of the civil liberties in which Englishmen justly boast, to the fervid 
longings and irrepressible enthusiasm of our Puritan ancestors; and 
Hallam, in his “ History of the Middle Ages,” has the following state- 
ment:—“ The tendencies of religious dissent, in the four centuries 
preceding the Reformation, appear to have generally conduced towards 
the moral improvement of mankind. Facts of this nature,” he con- 
tinues, “occupy a far greater space, in a philosophic view of society, 
during this period, than we might at first imagine.” 

‘The fact is, that dissent always originates with some earnest, 
honest, deep-thinking soul, sent into the world by the great God, to 
see things in their true light, and to call things by their right names. 
Such a man has rough energy, a face like a flint, a stout heart, and a 
strong arm. He is necessarily the Elijah, the John the Baptist, the 
Knox, the Luther of his day. He dares to take up truth when 
trampled upon in the streets, and to say to all men, “ This is a holy 
and divine thing; foully as it has been treated, it is worthy of worship, 
and Iam resolved henceforth to worship it.” A splendid falsehood 
may be riding by, in purple and gold, with all the world prostrate 
before it; but when it says to this man, “ Fall down and worship me, 
and say that I am the truth”—he straightway answers, “I will not 
worship thee, nor call thee the truth; for thou art a lie.” The Pro- 
testant Reformers were such men—such men were the Puritans after 
them—and such were the fathers of Nonconformity. The principles 
they have left us are sufficient to produce such men still.’ 


The next paragraph touches on the pains that were taken in 
high places in this country, little more than a century since, to 
extinguish English dissent, and especially to put an end to its 
action as an educator. It may be edifying, at this juncture, to 
cast a glance at the past, in its comparison in this respect with 
the present. It will be seen that the interval between 1715 and 
1847, though it has often appeared to be quiescent, and even 
torpid, has not been without progress. 


‘When the world was reduced to intellectual and religious vassal- 
age, by the dominant spirit and usurpations of the papacy, the liberties 
of mankind, and the royalties of truth, had to be again recovered, and 
re-asserted, by intellectual battle and war. None could be admitted 
to such service, at least as resolute and trustworthy men, but such as 
dissented from things as they were, and were resolved on improve- 
ment, whatever it might cost, of reputation or ease, possessions or life. 
Age after age the contest continued; successive victories discovering 
new occasions for combat, and every generation furnishing men worthy 
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of their fathers. To such men we are indebted for our meeting this 
day,—to them we owe the character and existence of this institution, 
We have reason to congratulate ourselves and each other, on the happy 
circumstances in which we assemble, when we consider what might 
have been our lot, if the spirit of intolerance had never been met, b 
the active resistance or passive suffering of those who preceded us. t 
shall say nothing of what that spirit, which yet survives, would wish 
still to impose or execute if it could; but the period, comparatively, is 
not distant, when it had it in its heart to crush by persecution the 
learned and amiable Dr. Doddridge, for daring to keep an academy 
for youth; and, at an earlier period in the last century, a bill, you 
should know, actually passed both Houses of Parliament, and received 
likewise the royal assent, forbidding any one, on the pain of imprison- 
ment, to keep any public or private school, or seminary; or to teach or 
instruct youth, as tutor or schoolmaster, unless he was a conformist to 
the established liturgy—obtained a license from dignified ecclesiastics 
—and promised to teach the Christian religion only as it was 
set forth in the Church Catechism! This bill passed, and became 
law in 1715. The Dissenters of the day petitioned against it— 
they petitioned in vain. It was moved, in their behalf, at the 
last reading, that they might be allowed to have schools for the 
instruction of their own children; but this was denied them. They 
did, however, obtain one favour, that of being permitted to have 
school-mistresses to teach their children to read! We may smile at 
these things now. But, when such an enactment could be passed in 
the British parliament two hundred years after the Reformation, and 
not half that period previous to the formation of this establishment, we 
may ask, with feelings too serious for laughter,—not only how this 
institution ever could have been,—but what would have been the 
character of all institutions—what the condition of the whole empire, 
if there had not been, in bygone times, noble, truth-loving, earnest 
men, who, under the name of dissenters, resisted ecclesiastical and 
civil tyranny, and secured, by their personal sacrifices and sufferings, 
the freedom and blessings which we now enjoy? It is not right that 
the inheritance they purchased should be taken by any without 
acknowledgment, or enjoyed without gratitude. It is certainly appro- 
priate, in this place and on this day, to express at once our admiration 
and our thanks. The least we can do is to commemorate a virtue, 
which few, perhaps, now, have either the ambition or the magnanimity 
to imitate.’ 

The advance made by nonconformists since the bad times to 
which this passage refers, may, no doubt, be traced in great part 
to that resolute conscientiousness of which Mr. Binney has so 
well spoken; but we must be permitted to add that, in our view, 
this result followed from the moderation of our forefathers, quite 
as much as from their decision and earnestness. Mr. Hallam, 
who has spoken as Mr. Binney has stated, has also said, that we 
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Englishmen are disposed to boast of our liberties as bought with 
the blood of our ancestors, but that it would be quite as true, if 
not quite so eloquent, to speak of the said liberties as bought 
with the money of our glorious progenitors; the old custom of 
negotiating in favour of better laws, as preliminary to granting 
new subsidies, having been the great secret of our progress. In 
neral, the demands of our patriots have been strictly within the 
imits of the reasonable. They have not been wont to swell and 
fume, after the French fashion, amidst a world of abstractions, 
and to deem such glowing fancies abundant warrant for attempting 
the mightiest revolutions. They have looked to the immediate 
exigency, to the pressing evil, and have succeeded by safe, though 
slow degrees, in ameliorating the bad and in improving the good. 
If we except the short interval during which the sword became 
the arbiter of our differences, this has been eminently the cha- 
racter of our history as a free people. Our great men have suc- 
ceeded by knowing where to stop,—by knowing how to forbear 
in wisdom, no less than how to act in a spirit of self-sacrifice. In 
this respect, the course of our patriots has been that of our non- 
conformists. The claim of the latter has not been that their 
system should be forced upon other men, nor that all other 
systems should be thrust aside to make space for their own, but 
simply that they should themselves be left in full liberty to act 
in accordance with their convictions. Such was the plea of the 
early Brownists, of the later Independents, and of their contem- 
‘poraries the Puritans; and the claims of the Nonconformists sub- 
-Sequent to 1660, and of the Dissenters subsequent to 1688, did 
not extend beyond those limits. All these parties dwelt upon 
the errors or superstitions of the established church, but it was 
as stating the ground on which they were themselves com- 
pelled to become separatists from that church, and on which as 
separatists they claimed freedom of worship. Thus their policy, 
with scarcely any exception, was a defensive policy. Their com- 
laints were weighty =. being clearly the complaints of the 
injured. By giving a steady utterance to their sense of wrong, 
they succeeded, step by step, in so far abating the amount of 
that wrong. We say not that this merely defensive policy must 
be characteristic of nonconformity in all time to come, because 
it has been characteristic of it in the time past; nor that it would 
not require all the calm courage and settled hardihood of which 
Mr. Binney speaks, to enable men to acquit themselves, as not a 
few of our forefathers did, even in such a course. To suffer, 
indeed, is often more difficult than todare. But from the appeals 
frequently made to the example of our ancestors, it has appeared 
to us that the material fact now mentioned has not been suffi- 
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ciently borne in mind. Their struggle was for self-preservation. 
It rarely looked to anything more ultimate. Nay, in instances, 
as in the case of occasional communion with the church of Eng- 
Jand, there was a sort of tem rizing which would find little 
tolerance among the more zealous dissenters of our own time. 
Defoe’s pictures of the nonconformists of his day are not always 
the pictures of heroes. But we have said more in this direction 
than we had intended. 

The chief interest felt in Mr. Binney’s publication just now, 
will have respect to the portions of it which touch on some 
recent discussions. Concerning the province of government with 
regard to education, he expresses himself as follows : — 


‘That the province of government is mainly to prevent; that it 
rather punishes than rewards; rather restrains than stimulates; that it 
more frequently and more properly says, “This shall not be done,” 
than “thus and thus thou shalt do,” must be admitted; but, that 
government is only a device to render society possible, as if society 
was always to be considered as a crowd of savages, who were merely 
to be kept from plundering and murdering one another, and that, being 
thus restrained, nothing more was ever to be attempted—this, I do 
think, is by no means to go far enough, though other theories may go 
too far. We may include too little in our notion of government, as 
well as too much; and the one error may be as fatal as the other. 
Admit that the figure may be false, that would make kings the parents 
of the people; and the reasoning unsound, that would draw from this 
fancied analogy either rights or duties; it may yet not be wrong to 
regard the collective wisdom of a community, as sustaining something 
like this relation to the mass, nor to affirm that those “who think” 
must not only “govern,” but may also guide, “those who toil.” 

It seems difficult to deny, that consistently carried out, the principle 
on which the “Minutes of Council” were opposed, as that principle 
was stated and expounded by many advocates, would brand with error, 
assumption, and wrong, everything that has ever been done by 
government for the advancement of science; the encouragement of 
literature; the improvement of art; the opening of museums to the 
public—their formation and support; the keeping up of gardens, parks, 
and palaces, to which the poor may repair for holiday recreation; 
pensions to impoverished authorhood or neglected genius; sacrifices on 
behalf of the enslaved and suffering; legislation for colleges; salaries 
to professors and examiners, with the conveyance to them of legal 
authority to grant honours and confer degrees. All these things are 
done; yet surely society would be possible without them. They are 
done; but by no means to the extent that it has hitherto been thought 
innocent to advocate. They have been hailed, some of them, by 
educated dissenters as well as others; and they have availed themselves 
of the advantages by which they encouraged and rewarded the 
ambition of their children; but as soon as it is sought to attempt the 
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elevation of the humbler classes, by parliamentary encouragement, to 

@ higher intellectual and moral culture, a cry is raised, not against the 

errors and imperfections merely of the proposed plan, but against the 

principle of any one solitary thing whatsoever being done by any 

government, at any time, or in any manner, that would have anything 

like a positive, or active, or auxiliary character, in respect to the pro- 

motion of learning or goodness; or that would be a step beyond the 

province of a power, whose sole duty is supposed to consist in standing 

over the people with a drawn sword, to compel them to keep their 

hands off one another! 

‘Had the dissenters sought a modification of the Minutes there is 

little doubt that they would have been listened to, and much might 

have been gained; but taking their stand on the principle they pro- 

claimed, it was to be expected that parliament would legislate without 

them. They threw immense power into the hands of the ministers, 

and might as soon have expected to carry a vote for the abdication of 
the sovereign, as one for the Committee of Council to be ‘ revoked,’ 

and to have all its acts, since its origin, recalled; unless, indeed, that 
were proposed as the prelude to some aid to education under another 
form, of larger extent, and on more constitutional authority. This, 

however, was not their object, but the doing nothing, after so much 
had been done, and so many were willing that more should be 
attempted! 

‘Looking for a copy of the first of the preceding ‘ addresses ’ to give 
to the printer, I was struck, on opening it, by the first sentence;— 
‘ Although no systematic provision has been made by the British 
government, for the universal education of the people’—language, 
involving, as it seemed, not only the recognition of the principle that 
such provision might have been made, but something very much 
resembling regret that it was not—perhaps something like blame for the 
omission. And this sentence, I dare to say, might have been uttered 
not only five years, but five months, since, in the ears of many of the 
antagonists to the Minutes of Council, and might have been understood 
with the supposed implications, without producing either opposition 
or dissent, surprise or terror! 

‘ The sudden change of opinion and feeling which has recently been 
witnessed, has, no doubt, been mainly occasioned by the belief, that the 
proposed scheme was intended and adapted to work for the interests of 
the church of England, and to injure dissent and dissenting schools. 
If such were the fact, it was a valid reason for opposing the plan. 
Had efforts to modify it been found unavailing, or been known to be 
useless, that might have justified the conclusion that an equitable 
national system was not possible, where, or while, a dominant eccle- 
siastical establishment existed; but still, it could hardly warrant the 
vaulting in a moment to the principle adopted—the absolute, universal, 
and inherent viciousness of every attempt by a government to aid the 
education and improvement of the people; the danger to be appre- 
hended ‘if it did anything beyond keeping them quiet, and making it 
possible for them to get on together!’ 
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For our part, we are not more confident that society will never 
be brought to believe that two and one make four, than we are 
that it will never be brought to endorse the dogma to which this 
reasoning is opposed. That there may be a state of society in 
which it would be better that government should leave popular 
education wholly in the hands of the people, is a point which no 
man will dispute. But that no state of society can exist in which 
it may become expedient for the government to be in any way 
assistant to the people in this work of educating themselves, (and 
this is all that is contended for at present,) is a conclusion which 
we feel assured will never attain to the rank of a received truth 
—of a great principle. It may have its vogue within certain 
limits, as the result of certain accidents, and for a season, but the 
end awaiting it is to be abandoned as a delusion. Most of the 
persons who adopt this notion, do so on the assumption that the 
province of government is simply to prevent wrong—in other 
words, to take care of ‘body and goods.’ But while we admit 
that the more immediate and palpable aim of government is to 
take care of body and goods, we deny that this care embraces its 
great, or even its real object. Why does government take care 
of goods? Surely not for their own sake. The answer 
here must be, that it takes care of the goods for the sake of 
the body. But we must ask further—why does it take care 
of the body? Surely not for the sake of the bundle of merely 
animal appetites of which the body consists. It is not more 
manifest that it takes care of the goods for the sake of the body, 
than that it takes care of the body for the sake of the mind. It 
is easy to say—government must not touch mind; but, in fact, 
government does not proceed a step without touching mind, and 
it touches nothing beside but for the sake of mind. It com- 
mences by taking cognizance of the faculties of mind ; and in its 
enactment of laws, in its graduation of penalties, and in its 
forms of legal administration, it makes a constant appeal to mind 
—to what is intellectual and moral in man. It supposes his in- 
telligence, his perception and feeling of social rectitude, and it 
never loses sight of these elements of his moral nature. To say, 
therefore, that government must not touch mind, is in effect to 
say that it must not exist. The doctrine which puts a thing out 
of existence can hardly be a doctrine determining the true — 
of that thing. Our best writers on this subject have uniformly 
commenced their labours with an analysis and estimate of the 
mind of man, and to the well-being of man, more or less according 
to these larger views of the happiness proper to his nature, they 
have adjusted their different oo of polity. 

We know it is said that this view in speed to the province of 
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civil government is to the last degree perilous—that once admit 
the civil power as a teacher you must admit it to teach with 
authority, and with authority in respect to all subjects and to 
the utmost extent—thus not only ceding the existence of an 
established church, but a complete system of spiritual despotism, 
to be wielded at pleasure by the magistrate. We know some 
intelligent men who have taken up this notion, but in our view 
it is from beginning to end fallacious, and we feel confident that 
by such men it will not be long retained. The very fact that the 
extremes said to be lodged in this principle are so monstrous, 
that to dwell upon them is thought to be ‘as best expedient for 
filling the mind of our people with alarm and terror, is a toler- 
able presumption that we are in no great danger of seeing such 
mischiefs realized. If it were manifest, that admitting govern- 
ment as a teacher at all, we must in consistency admit it as a 
teacher to the alleged terrible extent, we should of course be of 
one mind in shutting it out wholly from this department of 

ency. But the objection in this case resolves itself into the 
old fallacy—that which condemns the use on account of the 
abuse. It is the drgument of Burke in his satirical vindication 
of natural society—the institutions of civilized men have not 
been always kept within wholesome limits, therefore, let us 
return to a state of barbarism. It is an objection which assumes 
that a principle which would be pernicious if pushed to extremes, 
must be an error, and be pregnant with mischief, keep it within 
what limits you may. Now we maintain that this objection, if 
carried out, must preclude government from touching body or 
goods, quite as jealously as from touching mind. When we 
admit that it is the province of the magistrate to take care of 
body and — we do not thereby commit ourselves to an 
yore of this care in the purely arbitrary or despotic forms 
which it has too often assumed. We admit the principle of in- 
terference in this case, but it is an interference regulated and 
limited by law—by law emanating from the subject, and approved 
by him as applicable to such cases. No man ever dreams of 
saying in this connexion—admit interference in any degree, and 
you must admit it indefinitely—concede the principle of legisla- 
tion or taxation in any one form, and you have virtually conceded 
it in every form. Here it is at once felt to be absurd to say—admit 
the principle, and you are inconsistent if you attempt to set any 
bounds to it. Our common sense, as well as our common prac- 
tice, supplies abundant refutation of such a pretext. To admit 
the principle of legislation and taxation is necessary to the exist- 
ence of civil government, and to impose restrictions on it when 
admitted, is no less necessary if government is to exist to wise 
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and beneficial ends. The principle of interference is admitted, 
but it is as subordinated to another and a higher principle, this 
more ultimate principle being—that the great object of govern- 
ment is the general interest of the governed. 

Hence, to admit that it may be within the province of govern~ 
ment to assist in imparting elementary knowledge to the young, 
or to do something in other ways towards augmenting the skill and 
intelligence of society, is by no means to admit the right of govern- 
ment toassume a complete mastery over the national mind. It be- 
longs to society, as the best judge of its own interests, to allot to this 
agency its place, and to assign to that place its boundary. It may 
determine kind and extent in respect to education, as it deter- 
mines kind and extent in respect to legislation and taxation. 
In each case it says to government, as to the creation of its own 
will—thus far shalt thou come but no farther. Both in the ad- 
mission of those principles thus far, and in the prohibition of a 
farther extension of them, the ultimate reason is the same,—viz. 
that the end of government is the interest of the governed. Of 
the particular measures by which this end may be best promoted, 

articular circumstances must be, to a large extent, the arbiter. 

he discovery of a principle admitting of application to human 
affairs in all times and circumstances, is an exceedingly rare event 
in the history of the human mind. Sciolists often imagine they 
have made such discoveries, just as they often fancy that to con- 
struct systems in philosophy is a business quite within the com- 
pass of their powers. But such results are the slow birth of ages 
and generations. It is a manifest law of Providence, that men 
should be so far bound by the law of circumstances, that a course 
of proceeding which would be foolish and mischievous at one 
time, may become wise and salutary at another. In a large sense, 
every social principle has its season—that is, its circumstances, in 
which to give it more than a limited prominence would be to do 
it great mischief; and circumstances in which it becomes deve- 
loped, well apprehended, and may be safely urged and acted upon. 
On this subject Mr. Binney has some thoughts which deserve the 
best attention of our readers : 


‘But abstract principles are the laws of action. They are to be 
taken and brought to bear on human affairs,—human experience is not 
to be regarded as working out and discovering them. This is partly 
true and partly erroneous. There are times for all things; and, among 
the rest, there are times for each of the parts of this process. In the 
government of nations and communities, it may be as bad to legislate 
too far ahead of the people, as to lag and linger too far behind them. 
In certain, especially in public, departments, we cannot always do 
what is best, but must be content sometimes to do what we can. 
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Though not in morals, yet frequently in politics, and in ecclesiastical 
matters too, the abstract and ideal is not, practically, best. By those 
that have it, it may be kept in view, proposed, inculcated, but to 
become the ground of popular action, progress and experience must 
gradually demonstrate it to the general mind. 

‘Let us suppose it possible that the abstract principle of the “ no- 
government” party in America may come to be realized throughout 
society; that every individual shall be so enlightened and virtuous— 
every family so well ordered—every neighbourhood, town, and city so 


‘instinctively self-regulated, that there will be no need of constable or 


judge, parliament or congress, law or lawmakers, the world over. 
This consummation wiil have to be approached through progressive 
stages, and by the gradual disappearance of one form of government, 
and one national or municipal institution after another. Society must 


work out the theorem for itself, in actual practice through all its steps, 


till it discovers, one by one, the results which shall reveal to it the 
abstract principles, which its own ultimate perfection is to embody. It 
has ever been thus, both with political and ecclesiastical institutions. 
In one age, things have been done at which none revolted, and prin- 
ciples held which all recognised, which, by-and-bye, began to offend, 
then to be questioned, then to be discussed, then to be doubted, then 
to be denied, then to be discarded, till at last they were done away, 
and new abstract principles were enunciated, which, the teaching of 
experience, and the progress of light, discovered to be seated in the 
constitution of society, the nature of man, or the “saying of God;” but 
which could not have been acted upon or applied earlier, because not 
before suspected or understood. The natural history and genealogy of 
such things are—first, the thinker, then the thinker and the doer com- 
bined, and then all men the doers without thought or almost without 
it, because they are “to the manner born.” It is the constitution of 
Providence in regard at once to the individual, to communities, and 
the species, and in relation to spiritual as well as temporal things, to 
give a quantity of raw material to be wrought up,—material, including 
properties and elements, called, in both cases (without a figure), abstract 
principles, which, instead of being all made plain at first, are only 
there—in the substance, present and real,—to be brought out, under- 


‘stood, and applied as the result of work—the study and experience, 


the blunders and success, the action and reaction of successive gene- 
rations. 

‘If there be truth in the facts on which the reasoning referred to 
proceeds, things are approaching the beginning of an end. In the 
United States, we are told, all possible modifications of the church and 
state principle have been tried, put to the test, “weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting.” First, in some states there was the 
endowment and support of one sect; that would not do. Then the 
recognition of, and provision for all; that would not do. Then the 
letting of all alone, and that does. Now, surely it is a great thing in a 
country like this, with such an ecclesiastical system as ours, and with 
such an exclusive spirit as pervades it, to get the idea fairly admitted, 
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that the period of proscription and exclusiveness is passed; that all 
forms of religious profession must needs be recognised; that there is 
no legislating for education without this; and that the church must 
just quietly submit to it, because the time has come for it to part with 
a principle which it has held sacred, and for government to admit and 
obey another which it thought profane. I could not advocate or 
approve the practical extension of this principle to the support, by the 
state, of different churches—the payment of their ministers, clergy, 
priests; but it would not involve this, in my opinion, to consent to its 
application to the aid of schools, though the schools might belong to 
churches, if, according to the second of the schemes of the foregoing 
letter, government knew not the school of one church from another, 
enforced nothing respecting, and inquired nothing about, their religious 
action. Whatever may be the true and the right, however, in this 
matter, and whatever the future conduct of the sects, one thing is cer- 
tain, that government having affirmed the principle of the equal claims 
of the different religious bodies to recognition and aid in educating the 
people, it will be impossible for it to go back to the re-assertion of the 
exclusive principle. A step has been taken with the consent of the 
church, which the church herself cannot recal; and progress has begun 
by the will of the government, which legislators will find it impossible 
to arrest. The strongest dissenter might find satisfaction in this thought. 
Movement has commenced. Things will soon work, so as to render 
farther advance necessary. The cause of truth, on whichever side it 
lies, must be benefited. Righteousness and religion, knowledge and 
liberty, I have no doubt, will be ultimately promoted, and, it may be, 
speedily too; though it may chance to be the ways which neither party 
at present dreams of, and by results for which neither are prepared— 
‘ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 

Nothing connected with the history of this controversy has 
been more gratifying to us than the judgment given respecting it 
by the Presbyterian Synod of Scotland—a body representing 
some six hundred churches of Presbyterian Dissenters in that 
country—and whose decision, in its main points, is precisely to 
the effect of that to which we gave adhesion at the commence- 
ment of this discussion, and to which we still adhere—viz. that 
it is not the province of government to be a teacher of 
religion ; but that it does belong to government, in case of need, 
to aid in giving general instruction to the people. These sturdy 
presbyters of the north, the men who have been applauded 
on all sides as the very champions of religious voluntaryism, the 
men whose thunder shook the Established Church of Scotland 
to her base, and who are the real fathers of the Free Church 
—these veterans in the cause of a self-sustained religion, would 
no doubt be a little surprised to find themselves described, as the 
consequence of having published such resolutions, as men who 
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have yet to learn what religious voluntaryism means, as the be- 
trayers of that cause, as having inflicted a perilous wound upon 
it; as men stretching out ‘the itching palm,’ and willing to 
descend to the most unworthy artifice — evasion in the hope 
of being allowed to clutch the ‘ state-bribe,’ &c. &c. If Scotland 
knows little of these charitable constructions and charitable 
speeches, we can assure our brethren of the north that there has 
been very much of this of late in the south—men of mark and 
learned divines, becoming, in some instances, as coarsely in- 
tolerant in this matter, as the class of their admirers from whom 
nothing better was to have been expected. 
The evils we feared and predicted nearly twelvemonths since, 
as the probable consequences of the course which the more active 
ig of dissenters seemed disposed to take on this question, 
ve been all only too fully realised. Opposition to the measures 
of the Government has been left almost exclusively to the Con- 
gregational and Baptist denominations, and to a portion only 
even of those bodies. We cannot deem it reasonable to expect 
that so small a minority will be allowed to give law to so large 
a majority. So long as England has her Established Church, we 
have little hope of seeing any uniform or unexceptionable system 
of popular education adopted. But a system which shall adapt 
itself, in accordance with 8 free spirit of our laws, to the different 
sections of the community, on a principle of fairness towards all 
—this is within our reach. Let Nonconformists insist that their 
own principles shall be respected in their own schools, and by re- 
stricting the terms of their co-operation with the Government in 
popular education to this point, they may not only retain their 
ae as educators, but become more than ever effective in that 
epartment of labour; and this without at all relinquishing their 
right of protest against the less enlightened principles which 
may be acted upon elsewhere. If the judgment of English Con- 
gregationalists were fairly obtained, we believe the great majority 
of them would be found fully prepared to take this course. Time 
will show how far we are right in this conjecture. 
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1. Foster’s Lectures—Second Series. ' 27. Fluery’s Thirty Sermons. 
2. Memoir of Rey. F. Cary, M.A. 28. Schmitz’s History of Rome. 
8. Von Tschudi’s Travels in Peru. 29. M‘Gregor’s Progress of America. 
4. The People’s Dictionary. | $0. Traill’s Works of Josephus. 
5. Hinton’s Memoir of Knibb. 31. Works of Walter Savage Landor. 
6. Hoby’s Memoir of Yates. | 32. White’s Treatise on Weaving. 
7. Tyng’s Recollections of England. 33. The Pulpit and the People. 
8. Glimpses of the Old World. 34. Etheridge on the Syrian Churches. 
9. Barrett's Synopsis of Criticisms. | 35. Prevention better than Cure. 
10. Proceedings of the Philological Society. | 36. Sismondi’s Philosophy of Government. 


12. Life of Zamba. 38. Ansted’s Ancient World. 

13. Firstlings of Fancy. 39. Phillips’s Psalms in Hebrew. 

14. Popery—its Character and Crimes. | 40. Statutes of Merton College. 

15. Hollis’s Christian Discrimination. 41. Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity. 

16. Dunn’s Dictionary of the Gospels. 42. Burgh’s Hebrew Grammar. 

17. Cornwall's Geography. 43. Religions of the World. 

18. Offer’s Royal Supremacy. 44. The Footsteps of the Messiah. 

19. Outlines of Mental and Moral Science. . Béranger’s Lyrical Poems. 

20. State of the Holy Sepulchre. 46. Middleton’s Letter from Rome. 

21. Congregational Year Book. 47. Wilmott’s Jeremy Taylor. 

22. Michelet’s French Revolution. 48. M‘Cheyne’s Additional Remains. 
5. Adshead’s Gaol System. 49. Bohn’s Standard Library. 

24. The Pilgrimage, by C. A. Wildenhahn. 50. Ready on Moral Evil. 

25. Gosse’s Birds of Jamaica. 51. The Orphanhood. 

26. Davies on the Human Mind. 52. The Pictorial Bible. 


11. Motherwell’s Poems. | 37. Miller’s First Impressions. 


I. Lectures delivered at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. By Jonn Foster. 
Second Series. 8vo, pp. 476. Jackson and Walford. 1847. 


The following is the ‘ Advertisement,’ by the editor, to this volume :— * 


‘In preparing this volume for the press, the editor has faithfully adhered, as he 
did in the former series, to the original manuscripts, and permitted himself to make 
simply those slight additions which were necessary to remove from the composition 
the appearance of detached hints: persons who are familiar with Mr. Foster’s 
writings, will not fail to recognise, even in these unfinished remains, one of their 
characteristic excellences—the linked consecutiveness of his thoughts. 

‘The first fifteen lectures are arranged according to their date; the others were 
delivered at various intervals, but all of them, it is believed, before the commence- 
ment of the year 1826. ‘T'wo (the twenty-seventh and thirtieth), it will be per- 
ceived, do not belong to the series of lectures, but were discourses prepared for 
special occasions, as was the case also with the thirty-first. They bear, however, 
so small a proportion to the rest, and are so similar in their general structure, that 
it has not appeared needful on account of their insertion to alter the title of the 
volume. The last lecture (On Access to God) had the advantage of being revised 
for the press by Mr. Foster himself, for the use of the Religious Tract Society, 
and is here reprinted with the consent of the committee.’ 


We have expressed our views so fully, not long since, in respect to the genius 
and writings of Foster, that it will not be expected we should now return to. 
that subject. In our attempt to estimate the power and culture of this 
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extraordinary man, and to compare, or rather to contrast his mind with that of 
his great contemporary, Robert Hall, we ventured to speak with more discrimi- 
nation and freedom than has been the wont of nonconformist writers, and we 
have been gratified in seeing our views so largely corroborated in other quarters. 
When we say that this ‘second series’ of lectures is not less worthy of publi- 
cation than the first, we have said enough to satisfy most of our readers that 
they have in this publication a valuable addition to the precious contributions 
already received from the same mind. The writings of Foster now published 
amount to some six or seven goodly octavos. 


II. Memoir of the Rev. Francis Cary, M.A., Translator of Dante. With 
his Li Journal and Letters. By his Son, the Rev. Henry Cary, 
M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Moxon. 1847. 


The subject of this memoir was born in 1772, and died in 1844, in the 
seventy-second year of hisage. He was educated in Oxford, became a clergy- 
man, and during half-a-century was a student of literature, and a companion of 
literary men. The letters in these volumes present a faithful record of his 
occupations, of his opinions, and of his fellowships, and throw some light on 
points of our Seraey history since the year 1800. Cary’s office of Librarian 
in the British Museum, though it did not fall to him until late in life, was 
congenial with his tastes; but his Translation of Dante is the only material 
fruit that has resulted from his discursive reading and thought, which still 
holds its place as the standard translation in our language. 


III. Travels in Peru, during the years 1838—1842. By Dr. J. J. Von 
Tscuvupi. Translated from the German by Tuomasrna Ross. 8vo, 
pp. 506. Bogue. 1847. 


We have delayed calling the attention of our readers to this volume, in the 
hope of making them more fully acquainted with its contents by giving 
it a place in another part of our journal. But this we have found imprac- 
ticable. ‘The present publication,’ says the translator, ‘though containing a 
* vast deal to interest the naturalist, is addressed to the general reader, and will, 
‘it is presumed, gratify curiosity respecting the highly interesting and little- 
‘known regions to which it relates. It may fairly be said that no previous 
‘ writer has given so comprehensive a picture of Peru; combining with animated 
‘ sketches of life and manners, a fund of valuable information on natural histo: 
‘and commerce.’—(Preface.) This is no more than a just description of the 
book—it includes as much of what is amusing and generally interesting as will 
be found in books of travels of the best class, with much more than the usual 
amount of valuable information. 


IV. The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. 1. 8vo, pp. 634. Simpkin 
and Co. 1846-7. 


Dr. Beard, the editor of this work, has done good service in the departments 
of Christian Evidence and Biblical Antiquities. The ‘People’s Dictionary’ is 
a cheap publication. It has been published in numbers, each number con- 
sists of thirty-two pages neatly and closely printed, and illustrated with 
engravings, and is sold for sixpence. The following is Dr. Beard’s account of 
the matters which the work is intended to embrace :— 


‘I. A brief and popular introduction to a knowledge of the Books of the Bible, in 
relation to their origin, preservation, contents, aim, and credibility; embracing re- 
marks on the formation of the Canon, the Apocrypha, and Tradition, as well as the 
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diffusion of the Scriptures in ancient and modern times. II, A Summary of the 
Geography and Natural History of the Holy Land, with a special reference to the 
narratives, opinions, and imagery of the sacred writers, given under a desire to aid 
the reader in forming an accurate and vivid conception of the scenes and localities 
of which they speak. III. Biographical notices of Biblical persons, bearing in ful- 
ness some proportion to the position which they severally hold in the great picture, 
and drawn up with an approach to a consecutive narrative, soas to present the sub- 
ject-matter in a series of brief memoirs. IV. Sketches from Ancient History, with 
an outline of the history of ‘ the chosen people,’ exhibiting the rise, progress, decline, 
and ruin of the nation and its institutions; with observations on the arts andsciences 
in their connexion with early stages of civilisation, and the mind, character, litera- 
ture, and social condition of the Israelites. V. An outline of Biblical Antiquities, 
treating of the Language, Manners, Usages, and Institutions of the Hebrew race in 
the several periods of its history down to the fall of Jerusalem, and its relations to 
neighbouring and kindred stocks. VI. An exhibition of opinions set forth or implied 
in the Bible, accompanied by observations as to their source and permanent validity ; 
comprising principles and rules to assist the student in comprehending and ex- 
pounding the contents of the Old and New Testament. VII. Disquisitions and 
remarks of an explanatory and apologetic nature, showing the grounds on which 
repose the religions of Moses and the Lord Jesus Christ, and designed to illustrate 
how solid is the historical basis of the Gospel, and its claim to be accounted a Divine 
Revelation. VIII. A general view of Christian Truth, chiefly as conveyed in the 
life, teachings, death, and ascension, of the Saviour of the world. IX. General re- 
marks promotive of edification in the divine life, and so presenting views and 
sanctions of Christian morality in its application to individual wants and great social 
interests.’ 


To the treatment of all these subjects, with one material exception, we can 
give our word of cordial commendation. The exception to which we refer 
is that of theological doctrine. Dr. Beard is a Unitarian, and the defective- 
ness of the publication in this respect, according to our views, is of course 
“ty ged apparent. But to those with whom this serious drawback will not 
be felt as an insuperable objection, the work will present a rich store of biblical 
knowledge, collected and condensed from a wide diversity of sources, both 
native and foreign. 


V. Memoir of William Knibb, Missionary in Jamaica. By Joux Howarp 
Hinton, M.A. 8vo, pp. 562. Houlston, London. 1847. 


The subject of this memoir was born at Kettering, in 1803. In 1816, 
William Knibb accompanied his elder brother Thomas to Bristol, where they 
both followed their occupation as printers, in the establishment of Mr. Fuller, 
son of the Rev. Andrew Fuller. In the nineteenth year of his age, William 
Knibb became a member of the Baptist church in Broadmead, Bristol. In 
1822, Thomas Knibb relinquished his calling in Bristol, and became a school- 
master at Kingston in Jamaica, taking charge of a school in that place, under 
the care of Mr. Coulthart, an agent of the Baptist Missionary Society. Thomas 
Knibb died the second year after his landing in Jamaica. William, whose 
heart had long been fixed on ae attached to some missionary station, 
became the successor of his brother Thomas at Kingston, in 1824, and gave 
himself to his new duties in the spirit of one baptized for the dead. He soon 
rose from the office of schoolmaster to that of preacher and pastor. For some 
years he laboured with his characteristic zeal, and with a good measure of 
success. But it was the insurrection in the island in 1831 and 1832 which 
called forth the ardent feeling of Mr. Knibb on the side of the slave, and con- 
tributed to the development of a character of no ordinary power, and destined 
to the performance of no ordinary service. That a mind so little prepared by 
education, or by previous knowledge of the world, and a mind so ardent, fear~ 
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less, and self-relying, should not have been free from fault, will be no matter 
of surprise to intelligent men. Our own wonder is, that he should have been 
exposed so long to the extremes both wy gt em and of popularity, and have 
remained to so great a degree unharmed by either. Some who had the best 
means of observing him, and who were not disposed to underrate his good 
qualities and services, professed to see in him an undue love of power, and 
something more than was always pleasant of that kind of selfishness which not 
unfrequently prompts a strong-hearted man to seek to be first in whatever is 
to be done. It is within our own knowledge, that some good men are suffering 
much to this day from the rashness of temper, with which such aims were 
sometimes prosecuted. But withal, William Knibb was a man cast in no 
common mould, and possessed qualities both in his private and public life 
which should endear his memory to the philanthropist, and to all good men. 

Mr. Hinton has discharged his trust, as the biographer of his friend, with 
his wonted ability, and evidently with much affection. The concluding para- 
graph of the volume gives the main lesson supplied by the narrative. 


‘ If there is one reflection which, more than others, presses itself on my mind in 
concluding this sketch, it is this :—Of how few, and of what simple elements may 
an eminently useful character be formed! Knibb is now regarded as one of the 
great men of his age. But what washe? Let the reader invert this question, and 
ask how many things he was not. He was not a man of original genius. He was 
not a man of lofty intellect. He was not a man of literary taste. He was not a 
man of finished education. He was not a man of scientific attainments. He was 
not a meiaphysician nor a philosopher, not a poet, notevena theologian. So many 
things that he was not, again I ask, what was he? He was kind, just, firm, active, 
and fearless. He had good sense, strong nerves, simple speech, a warm heart, and 
lively piety. What common-place qualities are these! Yet they made an extraor- 
dinary man. They made aman who, by active sympathy with its griefs, has left 
the world better than he found it ; while too often, men of genius and profundity, 
eee above it, have, after a passing look of pity or contempt, left it as it 
was.’ —P. 561. 


Nonconformist biography has been so commonly marked by a tone of indiscri- 
minate eulogy, that it is seldom read beyond nonconformist circles. We are 
happy to see some signs of improvement in this respect, though what is said 
about the shortcomings, or something more, in our great men, is still said 
with that ‘bated breath’ which betrays a yet lingering dread of that awful 
thing—sectarian jealousy ! 


VI. Memoir of William Yates, D.D.,0f Calcutta. With an Abridgment of 
his Life of W. H. Pearce. By James Hony, D.D. 8vo, pp. 480. 
Houlston, London. 1847. 


Among the names which have done most honour to the Baptist Missionary 
Society during the last quarter of a century we place those of Mr. Knibb and 
Dr. Yates. Mr. Knibb, as we have seen, did eminent service without the aids 
of scholarship. Dr. Yates, though he rose from circumstances not less humble, 
became the efficient man by means of his learning. He was born at Lough- 
borough, in Leicestershire, in 1792 ; he became a missionary student in Bris- 
tol in 1814; and from that time to the time of his decease, in 1845, he gave 
himself to the study of the languages of the East, with a steadiness and suc- 
cess which raised him above his brethren in that department. His object was 
in part that he might preach in those dialects, but chiefly that he might trans- 
late the Scriptures into them. The rougher and disproportionate combination 
of qualities in Knibb had no place in Yates. His mind was singularly well 
balanced. Like the strong forces of nature, he was capable of achieving great 
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things without hurry and without noise. Every day, with him, had its proper 
labour, and almost every hour in life seemed a step in advance; but the signs 
of his progress seemed to steal upon men, rather than to come withobservation. 
He excelled in his knowledge of the Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Hindostanee ; and 

a familiar acquaintance with the Hindee, Persian, and Arabic. Mr. 
Wilson, professor of Sanscrit in Oxford, says of him :— 


‘ The great object of Dr. Yates’s literary acquirements was connected with his 
missionary character, and was the command of such a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
and Bengalee, as should qualify him to place the Holy Scriptures in the hands of 
the learned and unlearned inhabitants of Bengal, in an acceptable and intelligible 
form. In connexion with his friend and colleague, Mr. W. H. Pearce, he published, 
in 1833, a translation of the New Testament in Bengalee, and subsequently a trans- 
lation of the same in Sanscrit. Portions of the Old Testament were also translated 
into Sanscrit, and published from time to time—as Genesis and part of Exodus— 
the Psalms of David—the Proverbs of Solomon, and the Prophecies of Isaiah—all 
of them presenting that improvement on the earlier translations which was to be 
expected from his scholarship and taste, and from the progressive advance made in 
the understanding of the object which translations, addressed to the people of India, 


should keep in view— intelligibility without the total sacrifice of elegance and 
idiom.’—P. 355. 


In 1845, Mr.Yates embarked for England in a very shattered state of health ; 
he breathed his last on board the steamer in the Sea, and beneath the 
waters of that sea his remains were deposited with respectful ceremony—there 
to find their resting-place until every sea shall give up its dead! Some of us, 
who can remember the beginning of the present century, have to look back on 
so many of these departures as to feel as though we were ourselves loitering 
beyond our time, and should make haste to be gone! It was fitting that there 
should be an adequate memorial of such a man as Dr. Yates, nt Dr. Hoby 
has our best thanks for the creditable manner in which he has acquitted him- 
self in this good work. 


VII. Recollections of England. By the Rev. Steruen H. Trna, D.D., 


Rector of St. George’s, New York. 8vo, pp. 302. Bagster and Sons. 
1847. 


Dr. Tyng’s visit to England was in 1842. ‘An American clergyman,’ says 
our author, ‘feels himself immediately at home in the English church: 

‘ unites in the liturgy, and engages in all the services and ceremonies of wor- 
‘ ship to which he has been accustomed in his own country.’ (205.) This is 
true, and hence the fear that he will learn what is doing within the pale of the 
church of England, and gain very little trustworthy information as to what is 
doing elsewhere. It has been precisely thus with Dr. Tyng. His ignorance 
and misconception in respect to nearly every body of Christians in this coun- 
try apart from the Established Church, are constantly manifest. But two 
conclusions recorded by him are worthy of note—he was disappointed and 
gtieved on observing the low point of theological attainment among the evan- 
gelical clergy in this country, as indicated by their preaching, compared with 
what would be demanded of them by the episcopal congregations ol hnnetans 
and from what he had seen of the bondage and worldliness of our state- 
endowed episcopacy in England, he returned home delighted to contemplate the 
greater freedom, and the greater proportion of intelligent and real piety in the 
unendowed bs, church of the New World. Episcopacy is not feeble 
because unendowed in America, where it has little affinity with the republican 


elements of the civil constitution; but good men in England suppose that it 


would come to nought among us if severed from state patronage, though it 
NO. XI. 
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would still be the most natural ally of our regal and the aristocratic power! 
One thing more impressed Dr. Tyng: he found the Dissenters to a large 
extent very bitter against the Established Church; and he came to the con-~ 
clusion, from all he saw and heard, that the political character assumed by non- 
conformity had destroyed its moral power; that it was everywhere declining ; 
and that the consciousness of this fact had imbued it with so much ill-temper. 
Such, no doubt, was the impression which Dr. Tyng found prevalent among 
the evangelical churchmen whose hospitalities were so agreeable to him, but 
neither our author nor his informants have a real knowledge of the matter. 


VIII. Glimpses of the Old World; or, Excursions on the Continent and in 
Great Britain. By the late Rev. Joun A. Cuarx, D.D., Rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. Two vols. 8vo. Fourth Edition. 
With a Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. S. H. Tyne, D.D. Bagster 
and Sons. 1847. 


Dr. Clark visited Europe in 1837. That this work should have passed 
through four editions in England is a striking proof of the strong sympathy 
which exists between Evangelical Episcopalians in this country and in the 
United States. It was not within the power of Dr. Tyng or Dr. Clark to say 
anything about England or Europe that had not been far better said by other 
men ; but these gentlemen are of a class who are called to uphold the honours 
of Episcopacy in the face of republican institutions, and as such may always 
obtain a ready and favourable hearing with a large class of English Churchmen. 


IX. A Synopsis of Criticisms upon those Passages of the Old Testament in 
which earn Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; 
together with various Difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. By 
the Rev. Ricuarp A. F. Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Parts I. and II. Quarto. Longman and Co. 1847. 


The plan generally pursued by Mr. Barrett is to place the Hebrew text, the 
Septuagint version, and the Authorized version before the reader on the same 
column ; then to cite the authorities, in chronological order, which sustain the 
Authorized version; and then the authors who are of a different judgment, 
giving some account of the ground on which these different opinions rest. The 
aim of the author has been to produce a useful supplement to those commen- 
tators which, while they give a loose paraphrase to the general sense of the 
passage, do not enter into minute criticisms, and often omit the very point in 
which the principal difficulty lies, or merely give that solution of it which the 
author may happen to prefer. (Preface.) “For this purpose, Mr. Barrett has 
availed himself freely of the labours of the German critics. But this he has 
done with much judgment, accepting the services of our Teutonic neighbours 
when they bear on the philology, or on the natural interpretation of a text, 
but eschewing their speculations for the most part when affecting any question 
of doctrine or miracles. Nor is our author disposed to encourage a needless 
meddling with the Authorized version. So far as we have examined the work, 
‘we have seen much to commend in it, and regard it as a valuable contribution 
to our biblical literature. 


X. Proceedings of the Philological Society for 1844-45 and 1845-46. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 298. Richard and John Taylor, London. 


This volume consists of twenty-nine papers on the peculiarities or affinities 
of ancient and modern languages, and will be justly appreciated by those stu- 
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dents who are disposed to go beneath the surface in such studies. The prin- 
cipal contributors are Professors Key and Malden, Drs. Latham and Beke, 
and Messrs. Garnet, Guest, Kemble, and Wedgwood. 


XI. The Poetical Works of William Motherwell. With a Memoir, by 
James M‘Conecny, Esq. Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo, pp. 267. 
Robertson, Glasgow. 1847. 


Motherwell is not known on this side the Tweed as he deserves to be. In 
his style there is a rare combination of simplicity and power ; and his thoughts 
have that strong or plaintive passionateness beating in them which not a 
gives them entrance into the heart, but secures a ready vibration there. ° 
man who reads him can doubt that he caught his inspiration from the sea- et 
storm, the glen, the wood, or the mountain side, and not from those artificial . 
sources which never mg: a healthy poetry as their offspring. The first Ode 
in this collection, ‘The Battle Flag of Sigurd,’ is one of the finest things of | 
its kind in our language. Take the first stanza as a specimen :— 


‘ The eagle hearts of all the North 

Have left their stormy strand; Pa 

The warriors of the world are forth { 

To choose another land! 

Again, their long keels sheer the wave, 

Their broad sheets court the breeze ; 

Again, the reckless and the brave 

Ride lords of weltering seas. 

Nor swifter from the well-bent bow, 

Can feathered shaft be sped, 

Than o’er the ocean's flood of snow 

Their snoring galleys tread. 

Then lift the can to bearded lip, 

And smite each sounding shield, 

Wassaile to every darked-ribbed ship, 

To every battle field! 
So proudly the Skalds raise their voices of triumph, 
As the Northmen ride o’er the broad-hosomed billow.’ 


Take the following, as in a different mood, from the verses intitled, cA 
Sabbath Summer Noon’ :— 


‘It is a most delicious calm 
That resteth everywhere, 
The holiness of soul-sung psalm, ° 
Of felt but voiceless prayer ; 
With hearts too full to speak their bliss, 
God’s creatures silent are. 
‘They silent are, but not the less 
In this most tranquil hour 
Of deep unbroken dreaminess, 
They own that Love and Power, 
Which, like the softest sunshine, rests 
On every leaf and flower.’ 


XII. The Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African Negro a and 
his Experience of Slavery in South Carolina. Written by Himself. 
Corrected and arranged by Peter Neilson. 12mo, pp. 258. Smith and 
Elder. 1847. 


Mr. Neilson, the editor of this narrative, vouches for its being in all essen- 
tial points genuine and authentic. ‘I was,’ he writes, ‘ personally acquainted 
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would still be the most natural ally of our regal and the aristocratic power! 
One thing more impressed Dr. : he found the Dissenters to a large 
extent very bitter against the Established Church; and he came to the con- 
clusion, from all he saw and heard, that the political character assumed by non- 
conformity had destroyed its moral power; that it was everywhere declining ; 
and that the consciousness of this fact had imbued it with so much ill-temper. 
Such, no doubt, was the impression which Dr. Tyng found prevalent among 
the evangelical churchmen whose hospitalities were so agreeable to him, but 
neither our author nor his informants have a real knowledge of the matter. 


VIII. Glimpses of the Old World; or, Excursions on the Continent and in 
Great Britain. By the late Rev. Joun A. Cuarx, D.D., Rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. Two vols. 8vo. Fourth Edition. 
With a Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. S. H. Tyne, D.D. Bagster 
and Sons. 1847. 


Dr. Clark visited Europe in 1837. That this work should have passed 
through four editions in England is a striking proof of the strong sympathy 
which exists between Evangelical Episcopalians in this country and in the 
United States. It was not within the power of Dr. Tyng or Dr. Clark to say 
anything about England or Europe that had not been far better said by other 
men ; but these gentlemen are of a class who are called to uphold the honours 
of Episcopacy in the face of republican institutions, and as such may always 
obtain a ready and favourable hearing with a large class of English Churchmen. 


IX. A Synopsis of Criticisms upon those Passages of the Old Testament in 
which Modern Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; 
together with various Difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. By 
the Rev. Ricuarp A. F. Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Parts I. and II. Quarto. Longman and Co. 1847. 


The plan generally pursued by Mr. Barrett is to place the Hebrew text, the 
Septuagint version, and the Authorized version before the reader on the same 
column ; then to cite the authorities, in chronological order, which sustain the 
Authorized version; and then the authors who are of a different judgment, 
giving some account of the ground on which these different opinions rest. The 
aim of the author has been to produce a useful supplement to those commen- 
tators which, while they give a loose paraphrase to the general sense of the 
passage, do not enter into minute criticisms, and often omit the very point in 
which the principal difficulty lies, or merely give that solution of it which the 
author may happen to prefer. (Preface.) “For this purpose, Mr. Barrett has 
availed himself freely of the labours of the German critics. But this he has 
done with much judgment, accepting the services of our Teutonic neighbours 
when they bear on the philology, or on the natural interpretation of a text, 
but eschewing their speculations for the most part when affecting any question 
of doctrine or miracles. Nor is our author disposed to encourage a needless 
meddling with the Authorized version. So far as we have examined the work, 
we have seen much to commend in it, and regard it as a valuable contribution 
to our biblical literature. 


X. Proceedings of the Philological Society for 1844-45 and 1845-46. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 298. Richard and John Taylor, London. 


This volume consists of twenty-nine papers on the peculiarities or affinities 
of ancient and modern languages, and will be justly appreciated by those stu- 
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dents who are disposed to go beneath the surface in such studies. The prin- 
cipal contributors are Professors Key and Malden, Drs. Latham and Beke, 
and Messrs. Garnet, Guest, Kemble, and Wedgwood. 


XI. The Poetical Works of William Motherwell. With a Memoir, by 


James M‘Conecuy, Esq. Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo, pp. 267. 
Robertson, Glasgow. 1847. 


Motherwell is not known on this side the Tweed as he deserves to be. In 
his style there is a rare combination of simplicity and power ; and his thoughts 
have that strong or plaintive passionateness beating in them which not 5 A 
gives them entrance into the heart, but secures a ready vibration there. o 
man who reads him can doubt that he caught his inspiration from the sea- 
storm, the glen, the wood, or the mountain side, and not from those artificial 
sources which never yield a healthy poetry as their offspring. The first Ode 
in this collection, ‘ he Battle Flag of Sigurd,’ is one of the finest things of 
its kind in our language. Take the first stanza as a specimen :— 


‘ The eagle hearts of all the North 

Have left their stormy strand; 

The warriors of the world are forth 

To choose another land! 

Again, their long keels sheer the wave, 

Their broad sheets court the breeze; 

Again, the reckless and the brave 

Ride lords of weltering seas. 

Nor swifter from the well-bent bow, 

Can feathered shaft be sped, 

Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 

Their snoring galleys tread. 

Then lift the can to bearded lip, 

And smite each sounding shield, 

Wassaile to every darked-ribbed ship, 

To every battle field! 
So proudly the Skalds raise their voices of triumph, 
As the Northmen ride o’er the broad-hosomed billow.’ 


Take the following, as in a different mood, from the verses intitled, ‘A 
Sabbath Summer Noon’ :— 


‘It is a most delicious calm 
That resteth everywhere, 
The holiness of soul-sung psalm, ' 
Of felt but voiceless prayer ; 
With hearts too full to speak their bliss, 
God’s creatures silent are. 
‘They silent are, but not the less 
In this most tranquil hour 
Of deep unbroken dreaminess, 
They own that Love and Power, 
Which, like the softest sunshine, rests 
On every leaf and flower.’ 


XII. The Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African Negro King; and 
his Experience of Slavery in South Carolina. Written by Himself. 


Corrected and arranged by Peter Neilson. 12mo, pp. 258. Smith and 
Elder. 1847. 


Mr. Neilson, the editor of this narrative, vouches for its being in all essen- 
tial points genuine and authentic. ‘I was,’ he writes, ‘ personally acquainted 
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* with the African negro Zamba, during a residence of several years in Charles- 
* town, and heard from his own lips the leading incidents of his life. I have, 
‘ therefore, no doubt of the truth of the statements contained in this narrative.’ 
—(Preface.) But it appears that Zamba’s story, as written by himself, had re- 
ceived considerable emendation, by Zamba’s permission, from some of his 
friends, both coloured friends and white friends, before it came into the hands 
of Mr. Neilson; and Mr. Neilson tells us that his own duties as Editor, have 
not been limited to merely verbal revision. But this meddling of Mr. Neil- 
son, and of the other friends of Zamba in Charlestown, to render his narrative 
* more full and attractive,’ and to give ‘greater effect to some passages of de- 
scription,’ has been, we fear, very considerable, though not such, pitheys, as 
to impair the substantial trustworthiness of the history. The book presents a 
vivid picture of negro life in Africa, especially in the small states concerned in 
the slave traffic; and of the slave’s life in the slave states of America. 
Republicanism, Slavery, and Lynch law in the year of grace 1847! 


. XII. Firstlings of Fancy: or, Poems on Various Subjects. By GrorcE 
Hume. 24mo. Grant, Edinburgh. 1846. 


Mr Hume is an admirer of Wordsworth, but has been more concerned to 
imitate the excellences than the faults of his great model, which is saying a 

deal for a man who becomes at all an imitator. His poems evince 
thought and poetical and devout feeling; and, viewed as the ‘ Firstlings of 
Fancy,’ are creditable to his general taste. 


XIV. Popery—its Character andits Crimes. By Wit11am Tayer. 
With Fourteen Illustrations from MSS. and Rare Books. 8vo, pp. 343. 
Seeley, London. 1847. 


This is an attempt to bring out in full relief some of the ‘ suppressed pas- 
sages’ of Romanism. Such excesses, in the shape of ignorant and terrible 
superstition, and, we must add, of gross impiety, may not be known even among 
Romanists in this country, but they have existed in times past, and they exist 
still where this system has its free development. Without better safeguards 
than Romanism includes, they are the natural result of the system in certain 
states of society. In other circumstances, the mitigation of the system comes 
not from itself, but from without. Hence, in an age like our own, in which 
the more prevalent tendency is to forget, or at least greatly to soften down 
these enormities, a book like the present has its uses. 


XV. Christian Discrimination; or, a Discourse on the Things in Religion 
which differ. By the Rev. Henry Hortis. 12mo, pp. 135. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1846. 


This little work treats of the Nature, Subjects, Importance, Hindrances, and 
Influence of Christian Discrimination. Under each of these heads, the writer 
has presented many judicious observations, all tending to awaken and sustain 
the feeling of individual responsibility as regards religious truth and duty. 


XVI. A Dictionary of the Gospels. By the Rev. Samvet Dunn. 24mo, 
pp. 286. Tegg, London. 1847. 


In this neat little volume, the writer professes to give ‘an account of all Persons 
‘and Places, a description of the Natural History, and an Explanation of the 
‘ Doctrines and Duties mentioned’ in the Gospels, together with ‘ Lessons for 
the use of Catechumen Classes, Schools, and Families’ Mr. Dunn strongly 
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urges ministers of the Gospel to form catechumen classes among their young 

s. The advice is excellent, and with such assistance as the author has 
Seiahod in this unpretending volume, might do much to bring back to the 
church the intelligence and feeling of primitive times. Indeed, we know of no 
single agency so fitted to overtake the irreligion of the age. 


XVII. A School Geography. By James Connwatt. 12mo, pp. 317. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


In this book the physical hy is given distinct from the political ; in 
other words, the account of the in every instance, precedes the account of 
the people: and some useful etymological information is given respecting the 
names of places which are of most frequent occurrence in different regions. 
The writer says, ‘The book will have failed in its purpose, if it does not call 
into exercise the reasoning faculties of those who use it, and thus render geo- 

phy a philosophical study, instead of a list of hard names and numbers.’ 

is is a good deal to expect from aschool book, but the author has brought a 
considerable amount of reading and skill to his task, and is somewhat entitled 
to speak after this manner. 


XVIII. The Triumph of Henry VIII. over the cee of the Church, 
and the Consequences of the Royal Supremacy ; a Paper read to the Phi- 
losophical Institute, Sept. 25, 1846. By Grorce Orrer, Esq. Small 
4to, pp. 77. 


In this treatise we find much sound learning, and much principle not less 
sound. It showeth how superstition came in with the professedly Christian 
teaching of Austin, the apostle of the Saxons; how it favoured the growth of 
priestly fraud, rapacity, and power; how kings and other laymen sometimes 
strove to compete with this mighty evil; how Henry VIII. did great things 
against it; and how some other thin have been done against it which the 
said Henry was not a man to do. 7 ates George Offer has our best thanks 
for his faithful labours in this matter. Of one thing only do we make excep- 
tion— Wycliffe was not the author of the Pathway to Perfect Knowledge. 


XIX. Outlines of Mental and Moral Science : intended as introductory to the 
Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics of the University course; as well as for 
the use of the higher classes of those whose education terminates at School. 
24mo, pp. 119. M'‘Glashan, Dublin. 1847. 


The title of this publication states somewhat at large its oo and we 
mean to commend the book when we say that the author has fulfilled the pro- 
mise of the title-page. Though relating to what many will regard as a dull 
subject, it is by na means a dull book. Those who need a book of the kind 
will find it admirably adapted to their purpose. 


XX. On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, with a Plan of Jerusalem. B 
GrorcE Frntay, K.R.G. 8vo, pp. 48. Smith and 1847. 


‘Unless I deceive myself,’ says Mr. Finlay, ‘I have succeeded in demon- 
strating that, from the Site of the Holy Sepulchre being, as it has generall 
been considered, the most doubtful point in topography of Jerusalem, it is 
precisely the point which we are able to fix with the greatest certainty. Itis 
the settled base from which all future investigations of the topography of the 
Holy City must proceed.’ (p.6.) This is Mr. Finlay’s conclusion after a 
careful study of the authorities relating to this point, and a careful examination 
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of the locality in the spring of last year. This is no place in which to discuss 
so curious and interesting a question, but the results of the author’s investiga- 
tion deserve the attention of the Biblical student. 


XXI. The Congregational Year-Book for 1846: containing the Proceedings 
4 the Congregational Union of England and Wales, ror its Confederated 

jeties for the year ; together with Sup Information respecting 
the Churches, Associations, Colleges, Ministers, and Publications of the 
Congregational Body throughout the year. 8vo, pp. 192. Jackson and 
Walford. London. 


This is the first number of the publication under this title. Much of the 
information formerly given in the Congregational Calendar is here given se 
rately and more at length. The idea of securing a permanent annual reco: 
the proceedings of the Congregational Body from year to year, and by com- 
petent authority, was a good one, and deserves every encouragement. The 
editor ap to have discharged his trust with much care, and, all things 
considered, with success. We regret that we did not give an earlier notice of 
the publication, but as a denominational record its value will not be of a tem- 
rary sort. It should have a place in every chapel library connected with the 
Congiaejetinntlictn, and in not a few of the private families of that body. 


XXII. History of the French Revolution. By Micuetet. Translated by 
C. Cock, B.L. Introduction and Books First and Second. 12mo, pp. 
‘282. Bohn, London. 1847. 


Michelet is not only every inch a Frenchman, but embodies nearly all the 
stronger faults of the Frenchman in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
History written in the style of rhapsody is not to our taste, and cannot be to 
the taste of any’portion of society for a long interval. This intense nation- 
alism, too, blended with so much pretension to philosophy and largeness of 
conception, is, to us, a strange medley. We must confess that we cannot away 
with it. We are still old-fashioned enough to think that calmness is favour- 
able to accuracy, and that profundity and passion do not often go together. 
It is not difficult to throw off startling sayings—but are they true, true at all, 
or at least true more than in part ? 


XXIII. Our Present Gaol System deeply depraving to the Prisoner, and a 
positive evil to the Community. Some Remedies proposed. By JoserH 
ApsHEAD, Author of ‘ Prisons and Prisoners,’ &c. 8vo. 


This pamphlet is printed for the use of our senators, and is not at present 
published. It consists of a large collection of facts tending to establish its 
main position, and shows how little has been done, compared with what has 
been contemplated, since the days of Howard. There is reason to hope that 
some material reforms will ere long be brought about in this department, and 
great credit is due to Mr. Adshead for the untiring spirit with which he has 
prosecuted his patriotic and benevolent labours. 


XXIV. The Pilgrimage ; how God was found of Him who sought Him not ; 
or, Rationalism in the Bud, the Blade, and the Ear. A Tale for the 
Times. Translated from the German of C. A. WitpENHAHN, by Mrs. 
Srantey Carr. 8vo, pp. 404. Oliver and Boyd. 1847. 


Vollbrecht, the hero of this tale, is a youth who has been religiously edu- 
cated, but who, in the course of his studies at a German university, becomes 
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the victim of Rationalism. His new views expose him to temptation, bring 
him into strange company, and subject him to much suffering. But he is at 
length rescued and reclaimed. Such a tale is easily conceived, but to both 
the conception and execution the writer in this case has brought a high order 
of ability; and Mrs. Carr appears to have done full justice to the tee and 
vigorous style of the author. As a tale, the book is deeply interesting, but as 
a glance at German life, and as a picture of the conflict of religious opinion 
which is going on in that country, it is adapted to serve much higher ends 
than mere amusément. 


XXV. The Birds of Jamaica. By Puir Henry Gosse; assisted by 
Ricnarp Hut, Esq., of Spanish-town. 8vo, pp. 447. Voorst. 1847. 


Our naturalists know less of the habits of tropical animals than of any other 
department in their science. Where life teems the most, our observation has 
been the least extended. Few Europeans reside in those regions from absolute 
choice ; and the scientific men who visit them make their appearance there for 
the most part merely as visitors. This volume is an acceptable contribution 
to the imperfect stock of our knowledge on this subject. The great charm of 
this book, as of the ‘Canadian Naturalist,’ previously published by Mr. Gosse, 
is, that it consists of facts derived, like White’s Selborne, not from books, but 
from personal observation. Mr. Gosse concludes his volume with the following 
passage from Baxter, as expressing his own a yay: as to the spirit in 
which such studies should be prosecuted. ‘It is God appearing in the 
‘ creatures, that is the life, and beauty, and use, and excellency of all creatures ; 
‘ —without Him they are but carcases, deformed, useless, vain, and very no- 
‘things.’ (Baxter’s ‘ Walking with God.’) 


XXVI. An Estimate of the Human Mind; a Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Legitimate Application and Extent of the Leading Faculties, as connected 
with the Principles and Obligations of the Christian Religion. By Joun 
Davies, D.D., Rector of Gateshead. 8vo, pp. 631. Teen ondon. 
1847. 


The first edition of Dr. Davies’s book, under the above title, was published 
some twenty years since: the present, which is the second, is published ‘ with 
large additions.’ It will be seen from the title, that it has been the aim of the 
writer to aid the student in discerning how Mental Science may be made sub- 
servient to Christian piety; and to treat of the former only so far as might 
appear necessary ; that its natural bearing upon the latter, when rightly viewed, 
may be brought out. This object is one of great importance, and to such 
Biblical students as have not given their attention to the more abstruse and 
elaborate publications on Mental Philosophy in our language, the volume may 
be strongly commended. The style is uniformly correct, and even elegant, 
somewhat too smooth and finished, we think, for its purpose. A judicious 
medium is, upon the whole, maintained, between the different opinions which 
obtain on the topics discussed. Of course, on asubject so subtle and comprehen- 
sive that no two men see more than very partially alike in respect to it, we shall 
not be regarded as approving of every conclusion found in the work before us. 
But the writer has been evidently desirous of avoiding the region of paradox, 
and unprofitable abstruseness, and has in the main succeeded. e work consists 
of an Introduction on‘The Moral Benefits connected with Intellectual 
Pursuits,’ and of separate books on the following topics—The Limits cf Reason 
in the Investigation of Revealed Truth stated and explained; An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Extent of the Faculty of Volition, as connected with Moral 
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Agency and Religious Obligation ; The Conscience viewed in connexion with 
the Sense of Duty and the Obligations of the Moral Law: The Legitimate 
Use of the Imagination as subservient to the Influence of Religion; An En- 
quiry into the Legitimate Use of the Affections, in connexion with the Influ- 
ence of Religion upon Character; Supernatural Influence necessary to render 
the Truths of Christianity efficacious on the Human Mind and Character. 


XXXVI. Thirty Sermons on the Life of David, and on the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-second Psalms. By the Rev. C. A. Fieury, A.M. 8vo, 
M‘Glashan, Dublin. 1847.) 


These discourses are evangelical in doctrine, distinct in arrangement, and 
clear and forcible in style—well adapted to Christian usefulness. 


XXVIU. A History of Rome, from the earliest times to the death of Commodus, 
A.D. 192. Rm Lronarp Scumitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 673. Taylor and Walton, London. 
1847. 


We are no admirers of Keightley’s School histories. His History of Greece 
is a shallow affair; his History of England is disfigured by many flippant im- 
pertinencies and partialities; and he is withal, to our thinking, a cold and 
slippery gentleman on most questions affecting great public principles. But 
his History of Rome is his best compilation: it gives the substances of the 
results arrived at by Niebuhr; and when Dr. Schmitz drew up his preface, it 
was hardly fair towards his Leap not to make the slightest reference 
to his labours in this field, and to speak as though our English schools had 
now really to begin their acquaintance with the fruits of Niebuhr’s labours. 
Dr. Schmitz is no doubt much more competent to the task he has undertaken 
than Mr. Keightley, and he has done a nes of important service for the 
youth of our country by the publication of this volume ; especially as, in a man- 
ner which became his scholarship, he has not been content to epitomize what 
other men have written, but has given abundant proof of having repaired to 
the fountain head, and of having judged for himself. The style of the work, 
however, would have been the better for a little oversight from some English 
scholar—thus in the preface we read of things as being ‘ false and incorrect, 
as though there could be falsehood without incorrectness; and in the fourth 
EX we read of a time when the ‘ moral degradation of the empire reached its 

ighest point.’ 


XXIX. The Progress of America, from the discovery by Columbus, to the 
year 1846. By Joun Maccrecor, Secretary to the Board of Trade ; 
Author of ‘Commercial Statistics, &e. &e. Two vols. royal 8vo, pp. 
1522, pp. 1334. 


This is an extraordinary work, considered as the production of any one 
man. The matter of these two volumes is sufficient to fill some eight or ten 
ordinary octavos. This matter, moreover, has evidently been derived from a 
careful study of the best authorities: and the matter itself is commonly such as 
te have demanded the utmost exercise of caution, scrutiny, and calculation on 
the part of the writer. Honour to the man, say we, who, looking to such a 
labour in the length and breadth of it, as Mr. pe od has evidently done, 
could still give himself to it—in the modest hope of thereby doing something to 
speed the onward course of civilization, and of human happiness! It was with 
a spirit of this temperament that Columbus himself fulfilled his mission. We 
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hope to call the attention of our readers more adequately to the contents of 

these volumes ere long, but we are not disposed to forego the earliest oppor- 

tunity of apprising such of them as are ‘Commercial’ men, and indeed all who 

are interested in marking the progress of states and of civilization, of the aj 

— of this a work. For this purpose we think we cannot do 
tte 


~ t than allow Mr. Macgregor himself to speak. The Preface commences 
us :— 


‘The progress of Europeans in America, from the discovery of that hemisphere, 
by Columbus, in 1492, down to the present time, affords the most interesting, as 
well as the most instructive, study for all classes of readers. The philosopher, 
the historian, the legislator, the navigator, the traveller, and the enthusiastic ad- 
venturer, will all find the most abundant materials for study, in the facts, as far as 
they can be ascertained, which have distinguished the modern nations of Ame- 
rica—from the date of their first settlement, and during their struggles and growth, 
in maintaining their establishments, until they became more powerful than the 
aboriginal occupants. 

‘ The progress, and present condition of the Spanish and Anglo-Saxon colonies, 
which have achieved their independence as organized republics—of the vast 
region in which Portugal planted settlements, and which has become an indepen- 
dent sovereign hereditary empire—and of those colonies which still remain subject 
to the crowns of England, France, and Spain, constitute a work of such varied 
magnitude, that the mere attempt to have undertaken it, may be considered rash 
and presumptuous. That the application and labour which has enabled to produce 
the work which I now submit to the world, has been necessarily long and severe, 
will, I believe, not be denied me. That it is the first work embracing so many 
subjects, will also be granted. The responsibility of undertaking it I can merely 
justify by ascribing its origin to an enthusiasm, which accompanied me, in my 
youth, to the British settlements in America—and which was first ogo by the 
writings of Robertson, Charlevoix, and Raynal—by poring over Hakluyt and 
Purchas, and the more recent collections of voyages and travels, and by an 
ambition, entertained in perusing with delight the travels of a near relative, 
the late Sir Alexander Mackenzie, to the Arctic shores, and afterwards across the 
broadest part of the continent of America to the Pacific. The more I studied the 
progress of European settlements in America, the more thoroughly was I convinced 
of what I deemed an infallible trnth—that THE HISTORY OF NAVIGATION AND COM- 
MERCE IS THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 

‘Robertson, Raynal, Burke, and others, but none down to the more recent, and, 
in a political, commercial, and maritime view—the most important period, have 
written historical annals of the progress of European settlements in America. But 
all published accounts appeared to me defective, if not altogether wanting, in 
statistical accounts of the planting, growth, and condition of the several States of 
North and South America; and during the many years which occupied me in 
collecting and arranging the materials of these volumes, I was throughout convinced 
that no satisfactory accounts of the western hemisphere could be executed, unless 
ym work comprehended the historical, geographical, and statistical progress of 

erica. 

‘ This was the groundwork of my attempt and of my labour. This work, which 
has been the result of both, I now humbly submit to the public judgment.’ 


XXX. The Works of Josephus: a new Translation. By the Rev. Rosert 
D.D., M.R.G.A., With Notes, Essays, and 
Pictorial Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Parts I. Il. III. Houlston and 
Co., London. 1847. 


This publication will supply a want which has been long felt; and 
praise is due to the publishers for the spirit with which they appear to have 
committed themselves to their enterprize. The translation by Whiston is cold 
and uninteresting, and the manner in which he has acquitted himself as editor 
is exceedingly slovenly and defective. Dr. Traill has entered upon his labours 
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with a much more just conception of the services to be expected from him. 
The following is the announcement of the publishers. 


‘The entire works of the Jewish historian constitute, in this translation, two 
portions; of the first containing the Lirr, by himself, the Jewish War, and the 
two books against Apron, is now announced as in course of publication. The 
second portion, to succeed immediately the completion of the first, will comprise the 
ANTIQuITIEs, and perhaps some apocryphal pieces which have usually been attri- 
buted to him. 
‘ The first, as above described, will appear in twelve parts, price five shillings 
each, published monthly. Each part to contain five sheets of letter press, super 
royal Svo, and six or more engravings. In the course of the First Portion of 
the work, and distributed through the twelve parts of which it will consist, will be 
Fe 5 Hounprep Encravines, most of which are views of the scenes of the 
i , taken on the spot expressly for this work, by Wm11am Tiprrne, Esq., 
and executed on steel in a finished style, or in imitation of the original sketches. 
The remaining plates will consist of highly-finished medallion heads of the Grecian 
and Roman personages mentioned by Josephus, and of outline plates of bas-reliefs, 
coins, plans, and elevations of architectural remains, maps, &c. 


The first part is introduced by an Essay on ‘The Personal Character and 
Credibility of Josephus; the second and third include nearly fifty pages of 
elaborate notes on the history and on the illustrations which accompany it. 
bs these contributions by the editor, it must suffice at present for us to say, 

t in respect to learning, judgment, and a manly independent spirit, they are 
such as become the scholarship of the age. 


XXXI. The Works of Walter Savage Landor. In two vols. Royal 8vo, 
pp- 578, 675. Moxon. 1846. 


Any discussion as to the genius or writings of Walter Savage Landor 
would require | space; and that ground, moreover, has been sufficiently 
occupied of late elsewhere. But it is proper to intimate to our readers that 
this is not a mere reprint of the author's former works. The first and second 
series of the inary Conversations, as printed in the first volume of this 
edition, are much enlarged. The ter part of the Conversations, the Hel- 
lenics, and many of the Poems and Dramatic Pieces, in the second volume, are 
now printed for the first time. The great difficulty obviously attendant on 
this Imaginary Conversation scheme is, that a man who would do it well, 
needs to concentrate in himself all the peculiar kinds of greatness that have 


Page omg all the great men whom he undertakes to represent. But, on 
the other hand, this is a difficulty inseparable from Epic poetry, and from 


every department of dramatic literature; and the true light in which to view 
these ‘ Conversations’ is as so many dramatic scenes in prose. To his function, 
as thus viewed, Landor has appli himself with the impulsive power of genius, 
and with a sincere worship of truth, but of truth, we regret to say, in certain 
of its humbler, not in its highest forms. 


XXXII. A Practical Treatise on Weaving by Hand and Power Looms, 
intended as a Text-Book for Manufacturers by Hand and Power Looms, 
and Power-Loom Engineers; and especially designed to forward the 

Extension of Machinery in all kinds of Plain Weaving. By GrorcE 

Waite. 8vo, pp. 360. Niven, Glasgow. 1846. 


The title of this book states with sufficient fulness its main purpose, 
but the ultimate aim of the writer is to enable the manufacturer to com- 
bine the knowledge of the weaver with that of the engineer, and by so doing 
to overcome difficulties which neither the knowledge of the engineer nor 
that of the manufacturer is adequate to surmount, while the knowledge of each 
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belongs only to each. The book contains a large number of plates, illustrative 
of the parts which treat of machinery. 


XXXII. The Pulpit and the People; or, an Inquiry into the Cause of the 
present failure of Christian Agency. Peres Ryianps. vo, pp. 
118. Ward and Co. 1847. 


A new instance of the old mistake. The existing ministry in the Church 
has not done all the good which Mr. Rylands thinks should have been accom- 
plished by it, and to our author it is quite clear that the thing to be done now is 
not to attempt any reform or improvement of this instrumentality, but to get rid 
of it altogether. So Christianity has not done all the good in the world which 
the Deist thinks should have been effected by it, as a supposed revelation from 
God, and to him it is quite clear that the thing to be done, in this case, is not 
to attempt any reform or improvement of this system, but to get rid of it 
altogether. deed, if strong apparent failure is to be taken as a sufficient 
ground for rejection, we see not how Mr. Rylands can stop even at Deism— 
if consistent he must go one step farther. Oh! this curse of confused and 
narrow thinking! Next to blank ignorance, it is the foe from which Christianity 
has suffered most, and from which evangelical non-conformity is now suffering 
its great mischief—a mischief from which it will be hard to secure to it 
even a tolerable rescue. 


XXXIV. The Syrian Churches: their early Liturgies and Literature. With 
a Literal Translation of the Four Gospels, from the Peschito, or Canon 
of Holy Scripture in Use among the Oriental Christians from the Earliest 
Times. By J. W. Eruermce. 12mo, pp. 638. 


This is a volume of curious erudition, containing material that will be of 
value to the ecclesiastical historian, and the learned divine. 


XXXV. Prevention Better than Cure; or, the Moral Wants of the World 
we 6 in. By Mrs. Exus. 8vo, pp. 336. Fisher and Co., London. 
1847. 


Mrs. Ellis has formed a just estimate in respect to not a few of ‘the wants of 
the world we live in; and she has done much to direct public attention to the 
source of evils which are generally felt and deplored. The maxim of this treatise 
has been, in effect, that of all her writings—viz., that it is the part of folly to 
expect, that adult life will ever be other, in the main, than the early life has 
been; and that nothing short of better customs in respect to general education, 
can give existence to a better condition of general society. This book consists 
of judicious counsel on this subject, expressed in language which if wanting in 
the force and point so generally demanded by the public taste in our day, will 
be acceptable to not a few on account of its easy propriety and elegance. Had 
a book of this sort been published by Mrs. Hannah More, some thirty years 
since, it would have passed through half a dozen editions in a twe:vemonth. 


XXXVI. Political Economy, and the Philosophy of Government; a Series 
of Essays Selected from the Works of M. de Sismondi. With an His- 
torical Notice of his Life and Writings. By M. Miener. Translated 
from the French, and illustrated by extracts from an unpublished 
memoir, and from M. de Sismondi’s private journals and letters, with a 
Preliminary Essay by the Translator. 8vo, pp. 459. Chapman, London. 
1847, 


This is a handsome volume in appearance, and it is rich in its substance. 
Sismondi had all the industry of Gibbon, with a love of freedom, and a love of 
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humanity, to which that cold egotist was wholly a stranger. He was one of 
that rare class of writers who can spend the greater part of life in studying 
barbarous chronicles, and dry legal authorities, and come forth with their own 
taste unimpaired, and their own fire unabated. He wrote history, too, as we 
have said, not that he—M. De Sismondi, might attain to the fame of having 
done a clever thing, but that he might be read, and that men in reading him 
might become wiser and better. is volume gives an account of his life and 
works, and consists of a series of papers which may be said to present the 
scientific results of his historical studies. 


XXXVII. First Impressions of England and its People. By Hvucu 
Muter, author of the ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ &c. 8vo, pp. 407. John- 
stone, Edinburgh. 1847. 


Mr. Hugh Miller is a man of genius, and whatever country he may visit, you 
may be sure his ‘impressions’ will have equal reference to the land and the 
people, to the geology of the region and the humanity of it. Many of our 
‘ glimpses’ and ‘ recollections’ are sad twaddle, but Mr. Miller is no Twaddler. 
He does not stop with the surface of humanity, any more than with the surface 
of the earth; and his studies of the changes in society, and of the changes in 
strata, are alike productive of fruit worth realizing. He has, indeed, produced 
a very readable and instructive book on things geological, things social, things 
literary, and things religious, as affecting this realm of England. Good reader, 
buy the book and read it, and we have no fear of your blaming us for our word 
of commendation. 


XXXVUI. The Ancient World; or, Picturesque Sketches of Creation. By 
D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S.; Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London, &c., &c. 8vo, pp. 403. Van Voorst, London. 1847. 


‘The object of this work,’ says Professor Ansted, ‘is to communicate, in a 
simple form, to the general reader, the chief results of Geological Investigation. 
No detailed account of particular districts,—no minute statements with regard 
to peculiarities of structure exhibited in various formations, or in their fossil 
contents—must, therefore, be expected; and, on the other hand, the reader 
will be , as far as possible, the mere technicalities of the science, while 
being informed of the views deduced from the study of them’ (Preface). To 
do this thing well required a thorough knowledge of the subject, and some- 
thing more than common scientific and literary skill in dealing with it. But 
the author has shown himself fully equal to his undertaking, and the result 
is one of the most interesting scientific volumes in our lan . The History 
of the Earth is divided into three parts,—the First, or Ancient Period; the 
Second, or Middle Period; and the Third, or Modern Period. Under each of 
these divisions there are five chapters. The following are the titles of the 
chapters belonging to the Tertiary Period. 1. The Introduction of Land 
Animals and the commencement of the Tertiary Period in Western Europe. 2. 
The condition of Europe after the older tertiary beds had been deposited, but 

vious to the Historic Period. 3. The condition of India, Australia, and 
ew Zealand during the Tertiary Period. 4. The condition of South 
America during the Tertiary Period. 5. General considerations concerning 
the results of Geological Investigation. We need only add that the engravings 
are sufficiently numerous to illustrate the main points of the subject, and 
—_ So general appearance of the volume bespeaks the good taste of the 
publisher. 
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XXXIX. The Psalms in Hebrew; with a Critical, Ezegetical, and Philo- 
logical Commentary. By the Rev. Gzorcs Putiurrs, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Rector of Sandon, Essex. 
Two vols. 8vo. Parker, London. 1846. 


This Commentary on the Psalms is a much more satisfactory publication of 
its kind than anything of which we were previously enaiiel on the same 
subject. Mr. Phillips had before given proof of his competency to the philo- 
logical department of his labours by the publication of his ‘ Syriac Grammar :’ 
and in his general principles of interpretation he has, for the most part, shown a 
sound judgment, keeping equally clear of neological scepticism on the one 
hand, and of the extremes of spiritual interpretation on the other. The Hebrew 
text is given entire, and its interpretation, especially in the earlier Psalms, is 
very full. To the biblical student, the work will furnish an admirable exercise 
in the peculiarities of the Hebrew language, and will be in other respects of 
great value. 


XL. The Foundation Statutes of Merton College, Oxford. a.v. 1270; with 
the subsequent Ordinances of Archbishops Peckham, Chichely, and Laud, 
from the Latin. Edited by Epwarp France Prrcevar, M.A., of 
Brazenose College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. 141. Pickering, London. 1847. 


For this volume the public are mainly indebted to James Heywood, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, the zealous advocate of university reform: and, as univer- 
sity history is of great importance in relation to all ~~ for university im- 
provement, this collection of documents relating to the history of Merton from 
1270 to 1847, ~ be expected to have its uses. Merton was the first perma- 
nently endowed foundation for the maintenance and education of scholars 
unconnected with the monastic orders in the University. 


XLI. A Body of Divinity, wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religion 
dre explained and defended. By Tuomas Rivcerey, D.D. A new 
edition, revised, corrected, and illustrated with Notes by the Rev. Joun 


M. Witson. Two vols. royal 8vo, pp. 647, 666. Fullarton and Co. 
1846. 


Ridgeley, like Watts and Doddridge, occupies a middle place between the 
Puritans and the Moderns in divinity. He has much of the substance of the 
former school, but is wanting, partly in the discrimination, and in a much 
greater degree in the literary skill of the latter. His divisions and subdivisions 
are confounding rather than explanatory, and his style is not only without ele- 
gance, but often so wanting in perspicuity as to sues you to guess at his 
meaning. In the present edition, Mr. Wilson has taken some wise liberties 
with his author in these respects. He has effaced many of the divisions, and 
has so far amended the structure of many sentences as to leave the reader in 
no doubt as to the meaning of the writer. Mr. Wilson’s notes, also, are of 
considerable extent, and so far as we have examined them, are judicious and 
valuable. Altogether, this edition of Ridgeley is much more valuable than 
any of its predecessors. Hitherto no English writer has produced a better 
book on the same comprehensive subject. 


XLII. A Compendium of Hebrew Grammar, designed to facilitate the Stud 
of the Language, and simplify the system of the Vowel-points. By the 
Rev. W. Buren, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. Royal 8vo, pp. 68. 
McGlashan. 1847. 


‘ A grammar,’ says Mr. Burgh, ‘is one of the few things which are best in 
extremes. Like a dictionary, it should be either very large or very small.’ We 
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are somewhat of this judgment—it should be a book doing all that needs to be 
done, and thus be a book for the shelf and for reference, or it should be a 
manual, treating of the elements of the language. Books of the former class 
have been supplied by Gesenius, Stewart, Hurwitz, and Lee; and Mr. Burgh 
has here made a valuable addition to books of the latter description. The 
author's claim to the attention of the public rests on the care which he has taken 
to simplify the reading of the points, the use of the prefixes and suffixes, and 
the paradi of the regular and irregular verbs. Ar. Burgh hopes that his 
book may be of use to those adult persons who, in the study of this language, 
‘have been deterred by the difficulties they had to encounter, and the length 
of time hitherto required to be devoted to it:’ and to this class, as well as to 
students who intend becoming thoroughly masters of the language, the book 
may be safely recommended. 


XLII. The Religions of the World, und their relation to Christianity, con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures, founded by the Right Hon. Robert Boyle. By 
Freperick Dentson Mavricr, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 8vo, pp. 257. Parker, 
London. 1847. 


These are admirable discourses. It may be true, as intimated in the preface, 
that Mr. Maurice has not read all that might have been read on the extended 
subject embraced within his eight Lectures: but he has read enough, and has 
sufficiently digested what he has read, to have presented a clear and masterly 
view, within a small space, of the several large topics discussed. The Lectures 
are divided into two parts—the first embracing dey lectures, on Mahometan- 
ism, Hindooism, Buddhism, and the defunct Religions ; the second part ex- 
hibiting the relations of those different systems to Christianity. The book is 

recisely one of the sort contemplated by Boyle when founding the lecture so 
at. Po associated with his name. 


XLIV. The Footsteps of Messiah; a Review of Passages in the History of 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. W. ‘Leask. 8vo, pp. 352. Snow, London. 
1847. 


In this volume, Mr. Leask has seized on a series of incidents, twenty-four 
in number, in the history of the Saviour, and has taken each incident as sug- 
gestive of a topic for religious meditation. The conception of the work is good, 
and there is a combination of instructive thought and devout feeling pervading 
it with which we have been much gratified. We have not seen the same degree 
of clearness, point, and mastery in respect to style in any of Mr. Leask’s 
previous publications. 


XLV. Lyrical Poems ly Pierre-Jean de Béiranger. Selected and trans- 
lated by Witr1am AnperRson. With a Biographical Notice by the 
Translator, revised by the Poet. 24mo, pp. 211. Sutherland, Edin- 
burgh: Simpkin and Co., London. 1847. 


Béranger is now in the sixty-seventh year of his age. He has been de- 
scribed as the ‘ Burns of France :’ and he is to France, as far as the two cases 
will admit of parallel, what Burns is to Scotland. His poems, as is well 
known, are chiefly ballads. In their form and idiom they are thoroughly 
French—and in their spirit they are intensely national. The felicitous freedom 
of their language, and their alternate fire and pathos, has secured them a 
place on the lips of artizan and peasant from one end of France to the other. 
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Translations of many of his pieces have appeared in our periodicals, but the 
volume of Mr. Anderson will do more than has hitherto been done to assist 
the English reader in forming some estimate of the genius of Béranger. The 
following stanzas are from those written in the garret six-stories high, in which 
the poet spent a portion of his youth :— 
‘It was nought but a garret,—ay, read it who will, 
My bed, low and hard, in ios aaah I recal ; 
There my table of fir, and above it see still, 
Fe verses in charcoal inscribed on the wall! ‘iis 
la r once in, dear enjoyments; scarce 
Ere by fell ‘Time from and me; 
For you, I my watch have a score times pledged : 
In a garret at twenty, how blest one can be! 
‘One day—rare event—a few ducats were mine; 
I had friends round my table—we shouted and sung; 
When cries from the street made us spring from our wine— 
‘Hurra! vive Napoleon, Marengo is won!’ 
Forth pealed the hoarse cannon—our voices replied, 
As the hero’s proud feats we applauded with glee; 
‘ Who shall now dare invade our fair country, we cried: 
In a garret, at twenty, how blest one can be!’, 


XLVI. A Letter from Rome, showing an exact Conformity between Po, 
By Convers Mippteron, D.D. Grant and Grif ith, 
ondon. 1847. 


A cheap reprint of a Letter which has become memorable, and which should 
be in the hands of every Protestaut. The reader desirous of pursuing the 
subject further should read Blunt’s Vestiges of Ancient Manners in Italy. 


XLVII. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, his Predecessors, Contemporaries, and 
Successors. A Biography. By the Rev. Roperrt Arts W1iLLMort, 
Incumbent of Bear Wood, Berks. 12mo, pp. 307. Parker, London. 
1847. 


This is a comprehensive title, and affords Mr. Willmott ample sea-room. His 
aim has been, not so much to present a portrait, as a group, with Taylor as the 
principal figure. The design is good, and in realising it the author has 
= proof of extensive reading, cultivated taste, and devout feeling. Mr. 

illmott’s style is calm and simple ; but there is a quiet vein of poetry running 
through his prose, which gives it no small charm. 


XLVIII. Additional Remains of the Rev. Robert Murray M‘Cheyne. 8vo, 
pp- 532. Johnstone, Edinburgh. 1847. 


There is a kind of popularity sometimes obtained in the religious world, 
which we cannot rate very highly; and from the praise we have heard be- 
stowed on the late Mr. M‘Cheyne, we have been suspicious that in his case the 
admiration was more ardent than discriminating. But we must confess 
that these ‘Additional Remains’ are the only portion of his works we have 
read; and having read them, we are ready to confess farther, that we find in 
this volume evidence enough of the author’s fervent piety and pulpit efficiency 
to account for his reputation, especially as we bear in mind the premature 
close of a life so full of promise. Mr. M‘Cheyne’s taste was to the last some- 
what juvenile, but his spirituality, his general intelligence, and the skill and 
directness of his manner of teaching, were such as to give him a place much 
above the level of ordinary men. 
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288 CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 


XLIX. i Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine Artist: written by 
himself. 
2. The History of the Saracens. By Srwon Ocxtey, B.D. 
3. The History of Painting in Italy. By Asate Luict Lanzi. 
4. Coxe’s House of Austria. Vols. I. and II. 


These are volumes in Bohn’s Standard Library. The Memoirs of Cellini 
present one of the most natural and veracious pieces of autobiography ever 
written. It supplies much information ag s0ap-s. J the arts, and the general 
history of the sixteenth century. Walpole has described it as ‘ more amusing 
than any novel.’ The present edition has been collated with the best Italian 
edition, and is enriched with notes by G. P. Carpani. Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens is now nearly a century old; but its author was a man of talent, 
of thorough and honest research, and his reputation is still fresh with all 
students of Oriental history. Many notes from more recent authorities on 
Mohammedan history are added to this edition. The work of Lanzi is well 
known ; it embraces the history of painting in Italy, from the revival of the 
fine arts to the end of the eighteenth century. Coxe’s works are all well 
known and of standard value. 


L. Thoughts on the Divine Permission of Moral Evil. By the Rev. 
T. M. Reapy, B.C.L. 8vo, pp. 32. 1845. Seeley. 


This is a difficult theme. Mr. Ready has not brought anything new to 
the treatment of it. 


LI. Orphanhood. Large quarto, pp.92. Nisbet; Fisher; Ward; London. 
1847. 


This volume is published for the benefit of the ORPHAN Worxinc Scooor— 
an excellent charitable institution in the metropolis, instituted nearly a century 
since. The school has been conducted for many years past in the City-road ; 
but its friends contemplate removing it to a more eligible building and focalit 5 
and hope to extend the charities of the institution to a larger number of the 
fatherless. The contributions to this volume are in prose and verse, from 
thirty-five distinguished divines or literary persons, wal are accompanied with 
engravings and illustrations. It is a publication of much elegance and taste 
in its embellishments, and rich in the beautiful expression of sentiments that 
must be ever welcome to the benevolent heart. 


LII. The Pictorial Bible. Parts 8—6. Royal 8vo. Knight, London. 


This publication has already received our word of commendation. The 
successive parts will be found fully to realise the promise of the spirited 
publisher. Its multitude of illustrations throw a prompt and vivid light on 
the sacred text. 
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